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THE PEACE. 


ci formal signature of peace between Russia and 
Turkey has, it may be hoped, diminished the pro- 
bability of war between Russia and England. Whether 
the real terms of agreement are fully stated in the 
official version will long remain in doubt. Some Eng- 
lish Correspondents who have throughout shown them- 
selves strong partisans of Russia suspect that peace was 
virtually concluded two or three weeks earlier at Adrianople, 
and that the subsequent negotiations were ostensibly con- 
tinued for some object which is not at present underst ood. 
IfRussian diplomatists ever abstain from tortuous intrigues, 
they invariably provoke suspicion by a display of mys- 
terious activity. The conjecture that a secret alliance has 
been formed between Russia and Turkey is mainly founded 
on probability ; but the insolent language which Server 
PasHa was instructed to use with reference to Lord 
BvacoNsFIELD and Mr. Layarp proves that the Turkish 
Plenipotentiary had at that time, with or without the consent 
of his Government, gone over to the cause of the enemy. The 
rumour that the Turkish officers commanding the batteries 
on the Dardanelles had been ordered to fire on English or 
other foreign ships of war attempting the passage would, 
if it were well founded, imply that the offensive and 
defensive alliance was in operation before the signature of 
the terms of peace; but it was always difficult to under- 
stand why the Russian Government should wish to precipi- 
tate a rupture with England. The threats and insults which 
have been incessantly addressed to the English Govern- 
ment and nation by Russian journalists, and through the 
kindly offices of English Correspondents at St. Peters- 
burg and Constantinople, may be ascribed either to mere 
temper or to an ill-founded belief that Englishmen are 
more easily frightened than persuaded. ‘The Russian 
Government could not but know that its own diplomatic 
maneeavres, and the ill-judged activity of its partisans in 
this country, had produced in England an almost unani- 
mous determination to prefer even an unprofitable war to 
a tame submission. The tentative claim on the Egyptian 
tribute was immediately, and with good reason, abandoned. 
The supposed hesitation of the Turks in signing the terms 
of peace may probably have been dictated by General 
IgNatTierF for the purpose of testing the patience of 
England and of Europe. 

The conditions of peace are in some respects more 
moderate than the original pretensions of the conqueror. 
Erzeroum is to be restored to Turkey, while the far more 
important place of Batoum is annexed by Russia. A more 
considerable moditicaticn of the Russian claim consists in 
the exclusion of Adrianople in the North, and of Salonica 
in the South, from the new province of Bulgaria. The 
reservation of Salonica will be more agreeable to Greece 
than even to Turkey; for the neighbouring peninsula of 
Mount Athos is an object of jealous rivalry between the 
Greeks and the Russians, or their Slavonic dependents. 
Many of the fortified monasteries on the promontory have 
in late years fallen into the possession of Russian and 
Bulgarian monks, to the detriment of the Greek ecclesias- 
tical garrison, and one of the published clauses of the treaty 


reserves the rights or pretensions of the Russian monks. 
It is not known whether the provisions of the treaty which 
affect Bulgaria have been altered in deference to the re- 
monstrances of Austria. If negotiations are still pending 

for an Austrian annexation of Bosnia, the ‘'urks may find | 


that their unlimited submission has not secured to them 


exemption from further demands. The amount of the 
pecuniary indemnity or fine which may have been imposed 
is, it seems, reduced to 12,000,0001. It was never clearly 
understood why a cession of territory should be treated by an 
awkward fiction as the alternative of a money payment. 
It is consistent with the ancient customs of war, if not with 
the doctrines of modern philanthropic theorists, that a suc- 
cessful aggressor should compel his victims to pay the 
costs of the contest, as well as to surrender any territory 
which may be snitable for annexation; but the penalties 
levied in money and in land might be conveniently kept 
distinct. There can be little doubt that the treaty includes 
secret stipulations relating to the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus; but the right of the European Powers to 
intervene in the settlement of the question cannot be 
safely or effectually disputed, and the subject is not men- 
tioned in the ostensible terms of peace. Whether a Con- 
gress will, after all, meet is still uncertain. The choice of 
Berlin as the seat of the Congress will perhaps not be 
altogether acceptable to the English Government, because 
Prince Bismarck, as President, might probably use his 
influence to maintain the concerted action of the three 
Imperial Governments. The provisional appointment 
of Lord Lyons as English Plenipotentiary is highly judi- 
cious, although Cabinets, since the invention of the tele- 
graph, can, if they think fit, withhold from their delegates 
to a Congress‘all exercise of discretion. The miscarriages 
of the notorious Washington Treaty were attributable 
rather to the nervous timidity of the Government at 
home than to the incompetency of the Commission- 
ers. No good result can be expected from any Con- 
gress unless the different Governments have previously 
agreed on the more important conclusions, Lord Lyons 
is qualified by his experience, his calm temper, and his 
sound judgment, for the duty of settling the details of the 
treaty so as to avoid ambignitiesand misconceptions. The 
practical validity of the treaty will depend entirely on the 
strength and resolution of the parties to the compact. 
According to Mr. Giapstonr, who, as on some other 
occasions, exceeds the permissible license of sophistry, any 
two signataries of a joint treaty may at their pleasure 
release themselves from their covenants ; and Russia did 
= wait for his ingenious apology to tear up the Treaty of 
aris. 

The petty dispntes among the Russian auxiliaries will 
be easily quieted when the Imperial authorities think 
it worth their while to interfere. Roumania will be 
compelled to acquiesce in the forced cession of Bessarabia 
in exchange for the Dobrudscha, which has been ceded to 
the Principality hy Turkey. The Servians will not, unless 
they can obtain the permission of Russia, succeed in retain- 
ing the territory which they overran during the extreme 
need of Turkey. It is probable that Bulgaria, henceforth 
administered by Russian officers using their own language 
in official proceedings, will be regarded with more favour 
than Servia, which retains a certain local independence. 
The fate of the Mahometans in Bulgaria is still uncertain. 
The threat of expelling them, bag and baggage, was perhaps 
used for the purpose of reconciling general opinion to less 
stringent measures of oppression. According to the latest 
account, the property of Mahometan landowners is to be 
confiscated if they fail to sell it in two years. As pur- 
chasers will be fully aware of the condition of the 
unfortunate vendors, sales will be difficult or impossible 
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It is not known whether Russia or any other Power 
has taken measures to put an end to the only hostilities 
which still continue. ‘The insurgents in Thessaly have 
engaged in many skirmishes with the Turkish troops, 
and, if their own reports may be trusted, they have 
been uniformly successful. If their efforts were at 
present likely to procure an extension of Greek terri- 
tory, there would be no reason to regret the result; 
but, even after her Jate misfortunes, Turkey is far more 
than a match for Greece. Since the conclusicn of 
peace with Russia the Sutrix’s Government can dispose 
of a large force of regular troops, and it has the means 
of disembarking them at any point on the coast. Those 
Powers which entertain the most friendly disposition 
towards Greece would have no excuse for proposing or 
enforcing the cession of a Turkish province. Although the 
motives of the insurrection and of the aid afforded to it by 
the Greek Government are intelligible, the war was 
wholly unprovoked, and the Turks had a clear right to 
defend their own dominions. The privilege of aggression 
and conquest belongs to the strong. It is true that Servia 
was last year protected against merited retaliation because, 
as Prince Minan’s Minister pathetically complains, his 
Government had made war for the purpose of providing 
an opportunity for Russia. Greece will scarcely be able to 
establish a similar claim to the good offices either of Russia 
or of Europe. On the whole, it is probably desirable 
in the interest of the Greeks, including the insurgents, 
that peace should be restored as soon as_ possible. 
Much evil might have been prevented if the limits of 
the existing kingdom had been extended when Greek in- 
dependence was established fifty years ago. It would also 
have been well that Crete should have been assigned to 
Greece ; but there is no immediate probability of a cession 
of the island by Turkey. It is doubtful whether any actual 
insurrection has occurred in Crete, although a number of 
malcontent chiefs have nominally formed a provisional 
Government. If it becomes necessary to suppress resist- 
ance, the Turks can scarccly fail to maintain their autho- 
rity. During the last insurrection they were constantly 
hampered and alarmed by the prospect ef Russian or 
French intervention. The influence of Russia would now 
be probably exercised in favour of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and France is resolved not to meddle with the 
politics of the Levant. It is no secret that the annexation 
of Crete as well as of Egypt has been more than once 
urgently suggested to the English Government; but no 
enterprise could be more inconsistent with the modern 
policy of England than the acquisition of a distant pro- 
vince which would be inhabited by two races bitterly 
hostile to one another, and agreeing only in enmity to an 
alien ruler. The discussion begun by the Duke of ArcyLi 
on Thursday evening may perhaps have corrected some 
misapprehensions as to the obligations imposed by the 
Treaty of Paris; but unfortunately in modern times treaties 
have almost ceased to be operative. Overridden by 
ambitious Powers, and explained away by timid politi- 
cians, national compacts afford little or no security against 
wrong. 


GERMANY AND PRINCE BISMARCK. 


*YRINCE BISMARCK cannot find time to be ill. He 
would really like the repose he needs; and it is not 
merely to show discontent that he so often stays at Varzin 
when he is wanted in Berlin, But at this moment foreign 
affairs and home affairs alike make a cal] on him which he 
cannot withstand. He has, it is said, consented to preside 
over a Conference to be held at Berlin; and his presidency 
is sure to be more than a nominal one, as he will have 
not only to guide discussions and arbitrate between 
dissentients, but to invent, suggest, and advocate proposals 
of his own. Public opinion has not very much weight 


with him; but it must have some, and it cannot. 


have escaped his notice that the current of opinion 
in Germany since he made his declaration of policy 


has run strongly in favour of Austria. There is in| 


Germany a reasonable fear of the advancing power 
of Russia; and, if Austria can be used as a check on 
Russia, it is felt that Germany will be benefited. But 
there is also a tenderness for Austria as in part a German 
Powcr and the propagator of German civilization; and 
that Austria should be humiliated or baffled is in itself 
distasteful to Germans now that all fear and jealeusy of 


Austria are at an end. Prince Bismarck himself spoke 
with more cordiality of Count Anprassy than he has ever 
expressed with regard toany other foreign statesman; and 
the Russian public has considered itself aggrieved by the 
warmth of friendliness which the Privce displayed towards 
a possible rival and antagonist of Prince Gortciiaxorr. But 
Prince Bismarck’s regard for Austria and conviction of the 
necessity of upholding the only Power that can be a counter- 
poise to Russia in Eastern Europe imposes a peculiar tax 
on his thoughts and strength. It is his opinion, whether 
it be sound or not, that Austria cannot be made safe 
by mere opposition to the proposals of Russia. That 
Rassia should be induced to take a little Jess than she 
asks, to exclude a few villages from this or that revolted 
province of Turkey, to knock off more or less of an 
indemnity that cannot be paid, to agree to diminish by a 
few thousand her troops in Bulgaria, or to shorten by a 
few months the period of occupation, seems to Prince 
Bismarck a frivolous policy for Austria to adopt or for him 
to espouse. Austria, in his view, has only one course to 
take. She must act, she must assert herself, she must 
occupy Turkish soil, she must share with Russia the 
perils or the glory of governing the mixed unhappy 
people who are left without any real ruler. It 
is not the opposition of Turkey or of Russia that 
Prince Bismarck has to trouble himself with when he 
considers what he shall recommend Austria to do. The 
real call on his imaginative mind is that, when once the 
path of new combinations is opened, there are endless 
complications to be encountered, conflicting interests to be 
considered, a distant future to be regarded. Prince Bis- 
MARCK has to calculate what arrangement can endure, and 
it is tolerably certain that in his opinion 1.0 arrangement 
can endure which is not based on a general partition of 
European Turkey, although, as far as Russia and Austria 
go, this partition may be made under the form of a pro- 
tectorate, and not under that of an avowed sovereignty. 


But it is not only foreign policy that occupies the time 
and strains the energies of the CuanceLtor. A very 
serious difliculty in home politics is causing him much 
embarrassment. He invented the German t'ederal Con- 
stitution, and he now finds that it will not work, and, what 
is worse, that he cannot mend itas he would like. In order 
to build up the German Empire quickly, and to take 
advantage of the enthusiasm created by the war, and the 
need of union which the war had revealed, he made two 
singular concessions to the minor States. He gave the 
whole power of initiation in legislation to the Federal 
Council, composed of the representatives of the different 
German sovereigns, and in this Council he gave a voice 
to Prussia very small in proportion to the real 
position of Prussia in Germany. In the next place he 
arranged that the German Empire should have only 
one Minister, and that this Minister should be himself. For 
a time this arrangement worked tolerably well, because the 
things which the CHANCELLOR wanted to have done were 
large things, were things that commended themselves to 
Germany, and were of such a nature that one man, if very 
eminent, conld shape and carry them. But the whole 
scheme was an evident makeshift. Its working depended 
entirely on Prince Bismarck being always powerful in his 
hold on the sovereigns and the peuple, and being always 
up to his full bodily strength. The German Empire is 
a symbol of a real deep feeling in favour of national unity. 
But, if it cannot be properly spoken of as a fiction, 
it has still something unreal and fictitious attach- 
ing to it. It has a Parliament without Parliamentary 
power, a Minister without a Ministerial position, an 
army without, according to Prince Bismarck, adequate 
means to pay for it. Prince Bismarck has been long 
trying to find a remedy for a state of things so anomalous 
and so little conducive to the stability and endurance ot 


' the Empire. 


His failing physical strength has forced him 
to give immediate prominence to the questions raised by 
his own position, and he has brought in a Bill, to which 
neither the sovereigns nor the Parliament raise any objec- 


_ tion, by which he will be permitted to appoint deputies 


for the different spheres over which he presides. But the 
reason why the plan prevokes no opposition is that 
it really does nothing except contribute in a slight 
degree to Prince Bismakxck’s personal comfort. Whenever 
he begins to make any real change, he is met by difficulties 
which he cannot surmount. If he tries to increase the 
Imperial resources, not by throwing an imcreased burde» 
on the several States, but by directly augmenting the Im- 
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revenue—as, for example, by raising the tobacco 
duty—he is met by the objection that, if he appeals to the 
Parliament, he must treat the Parliament as a reality, and 
give it a control over public affairs. If it is to have such 
a control, it must deal with Ministers who are responsible 
to it. Buti the way of a responsible German Ministry 
there are two serious obstacles. The Princes can veto its 
establishment, and they object altogether to the diminution 
of their powers which it would involve. Then what are to 
be the relations of the German to the Prussian Parliament ? 
As two-thirds of Germany are Prussian, all great measures 
must have the approval of Prussia, or a minority would be 
dictating to a majority. If Prussia dictates to the minority, 
then the minority asks what it gains by belonging to the 
German Empire. 

Hitherto the German Empire has gone on, although not 
without friction and discontent, yet with apparent smooth- 
ness, simply because Prince Bismarck has been supreme 
both in Germany and in Prussia. But even his supremacy 
depends in a great measure on his forbearing to do what 
he wishes todo. He can get on from day to day ; but that 
is ail. He is always on the eve of a rupture with the 
Emperor, with the Prussian Parliament, with the German 
Parliament, with the minor Princes. As to his colleagues, 
so far as any one can be called a colleague of Prince Bis- 
MARCK, he is always at open war with some oneor more of 
them. He snubs and bullies them in public. He sneers 
at them whenever he pleases, and calmly throws them 
over at the moment when they hope they are doing exactly 
what he wishes. A few days ago Herr CampHavusey 
was entrusted with the task of preparing the Tobacco 
Duty Bill, and explained that he had had under his notice 
a proposal for establishing a tobacco monopoly, but that 
such a thing was against his principles, and he would not 
hear of it. Subsequently Prince Bismarck spoke, and 
revealed that he himself favoured the project of a tobacco 
monopoly, and thought he should easily convert his friend 
Campnausen. In reply, Herr Campnausen explained that 
he had himself been throughout in favour of the monopoly, 
and highly approved of it, but that it had been ar- 
ranged that it should not be proposed, and that he 
should seem to discountenance it strongly. It was rather 
hard on him that Prince Bismarck should under these 
circumstances talk of converting him. Accordingly, Herr 
CamPHAUSEN has been begging to be allowed to resign his 
office, so as to escape further humiliation of the sort. But 
if it is hard to get into office in Prussia, it is equally 
hard to get out of it, and the resignation of Herr Camp- 
HAUSEN has not as yet been accepted. Scenes of this kind, 
in which Prince Bismarck behaves as if he were playing 
practical jokes on a clerk, may amuse or shock the German 
public, but they point to one of the greatest difficulties 
which stare Germany in the face. The country could not 
hope to find any one to replace Prince Bismarck, just as 
Italy could not find any one to replace Cavour. But 
if Cavour had no equal, he at any rate had men 
of honour, character, and ability, with whom he 
worked, who trod in his paths, whom he trusted and 
who trusted him. Prince Bismarck is entirely alone in 
Germany, not only from intellectual superiority and the 
eminence of an exceptional position, but from the habits 
of his life. He never works with any one, never knows 
any one, never trusts any one. He is not even satisfied 
with unlimited dictation ; his favour cannot be purchased 
even by the blindest acquiescence in his wishes. He only 
feels truly himself when he can bully his vassals and 
mock at honest, plodding subordinates. For Germany 
this is a misfortune. The day must come when Germany 
will exist and Prince Bismarck will be no more; and un- 
fortunately Germany and Prince Bismarck scem at present 
to be equally unwilling and unable to face and prepare for 
the situation which that dark day will bring with it. 


THE AMERICAN SILVER FRAUD. 


HE President of the Uxirep Starrs has vindicated 

his own character by refusing his assent to the 
Silver Bill; but the Senate has passed the Bill over 
his veto by a majority of 46 to 19, and the House by 
196 to 73, in both instances with a haste which was 
generally consid<red disrespectful. It is not known 
whether the Presipent acted on his own jndgment, 
or by the advice of those members of his Cabinet who 


remained faithful to their principles and professions, | 


‘Mr. Evarts and Mr. Scuurz, the Ministers who have on 
| other questions supported administrative purity and honest 
legislation, maintain their objections to a measure of partial 
repudiation which they are powerless to prevent. Mr. 
Suerman, Secretary of the Treasury, was understood a few 
months ago to concur in the declarations of the Presipent, 
and to abide by the policy of an early resumption of specie 
payments. As a Senator he had formerly proposed an 
arbitrary reduction of intcrest on the National Debt ; but 
when he took office under Mr. Haves he had apparently 
become a convert to sound financial morality. The 
sudden and unexpected progress of the silver agitation seems 
to have satisfied Mr. SHerman that he had inadvertently 
deviated into an unpopular course. He is now reported to 
have said that the importance of the Silver Bill was over- 
rated, although it taxes public and private creditors to the 
amount of 9 or 10 per cent., while it indefinitely postpones 
the resumption of specie payments, to which the Secrrrary 
of the Treasury as well as the Presipenr was pledged. 
Hackneyed managers of political partics in America seem 
to lose the faculty of judging legislative measures on their 
practical merits. Those members of the Cabinet who 
advised the Prestpent to withhold his veto may perhaps 
have sincerely thought that it was for public reasons more 
important to conciliate the Republicans of the Western 
States than to protest against an infringement of national 
credit. They may also have considered that the PresipeNt’s 
decision would have little practical importance, as it was 
known that the Silver Bill would be passed through both 
branches of Congress by a majority of more than two- 
thirds; but there is a wide difference between concurrence 
in a wrongful act and inability to prevent it. 

It would seem that the combination of bankers and 
other traders against the Bill has already collapsed. The 
coustituencies which control the Senate and the House of 
Representatives have for the most part no direct dealings 
with the capitalists of the Atlantic cities. The great bulk 
of ordinary transactions must be regulated by the law of 
tender, and not by special stipulations. For the present 
money-dealers and merchants may, if they think fit, insert 
clauses in their contracts for paymentin gold; but farmers 
and tradesmen will not know that the prices of their 
produce are influenced either by unwise legislation or by 
the precautions which may be taken againsi breaches 
of faith. It is not altogether certain that there will 
be any advantage in special provisions for payment 
in gold. From the date of the passing of the Act, 
creditors and debtors will make their arrangements 
with full knowledge that all liabilities may be dis- 
charged in the cheaper currency ; and nominal prices will 
cousequently rise to the full amount of the difference of 
value between silver and gold. Perhaps a new derange.. 
ment may be caused if Congress passes a Bill which has 
been introduced into the House for the issue of a kind of 
paper money, which is to be legal tender, representing 
silver bullion in the possession of the Treasury ; but, on the 
whole, the fraud of the silver party has been consummated 
so effectually that it cannot be easily repeated. It will 
not be worth while for the moment to incur even the 
remote risk of shocking the robust conscience of the nation. 
Creditors have not in any age or country been a popular 
class. Long since they were, when financial difficulties oc- 
curred from time to time, persistently defrauded in almost 
every European country by a depreciation of the currency 
in which their claims were estimated; but there was 
generally some excuse of commercial pressure or of 
public distress. The Congress of the United States may 
assert a title to originality in having deliberately 
remodelled all existing contracts in deference to a selfish 
and unjust demand, and without any pressure of necessity. 
The agitation might perhaps have been less formidable 
if it had related only to private claims and liabilities. The 
popularity of the movement was founded on the: oppor- 
tunity which it afforded of depriving the holders of United 
States bonds of a considerable percentage of their property. 
The bonds are with few exceptions held in the Eastern 
States or in Europe; and a diminution of their value was 
therefore a clear gain to the inhabitants of the Central and 
Western States. From the time when Ohio was carried 
by the Democrats, the success of the Silver Bill was 
insured. 

The excuses which have during the controversy been 
suggested by the advocates of the Bill scarcely de- 
served discussion. It was true that when some of the 


loans were issued, silver was technically a legal tender; 
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but silver coin was not in common use, nor was | 
| accordingly it was quashed. There could be no doubt that, 


its applicability to the payment of the debs taken 
into consideration cither br borrowers or by lenders. 
During the agitation which prevailed some years ago for 
the payment of the debt in greenbacks, the advocates of 
repudiation had not thought of effecting their object by the 
employment of silver. They have now reason to congratu- 
late themselves on the general acceptance of doctrines 
which were formerly too perverse to be generally held. It 
is not denied that the bankers and other agents who floated 
the loans expressly stated, with the sanction of the 
Government and in the absence of any protest on the 
part of Congress, that principal and interest would be 
paid in gold. It is a mere quibble to contend that lenders 
ought to have ascertained the state of the law before 
they gave credence to official assurances. The Treasury 
of the United States has received the benefit of the 
trust which was reposed in the statements of its au- 
thorized representatives ; and it concerned the honour 
of the Government and the people to perform in full 
the obligations for which they have received valuable 
consideration. European and American capitalists might 
well have assumed that the feeling of honour on which 
they relied would be confirmed by regard for expediency. 
A large debt, bearing for the most part a high rate 
of interest, is burdensome in proportion to doubts which 
affect the credit of the borrowing community. As the 
embarrassments caused by the war ceased to operate, 
it was the obvious policy of the American Treasury 
to pay off the loans by reborrowing at a lower rate of 
interest. Only a few months ago it was nearly certain 
that a new loan of four-per-cent. stock could be floated at 
par. The progress of the silver agitation put a stop to 
subscriptions ; and capitalists will for a long time require 
high interest as a set-oif against possible new devices for 
defrauding creditors. The loss in the form of high interest 
will probably exceed the gain derived from payment of 
interest on the debt in a depreciated currency. 

The people of the Western States consider as a secondary 
object the maintenance of the national credit. It is enough 
for them to know that the bondholder will be mulcted of a 
portion of the gains which are popularly believed to be 
usurious. It is for Congress and for Cabinet Ministers to 
think of the effect of repudiation on the national finances. 
The assertion of absolute power is as agreeable to a domi- 
nant multitude as to an irresponsible despot. The people 
of the United States have been taught for several 
generations that they have a right to legislate at their 
pleasure; and little compunction will be anywhere felt 
for the injury inflicted on the foreign creditor. The 
same principle extends to the relations between the 
majority and minority, especially where they are divided 
by local boundaries. The Western States, as they become 
more populous and more powerful, seek for opportunities 
of profiting by their political superiority. In the iniquitous 
silver movement they found numerous allies in the 
Atlantic States. Some of their auxiliaries are now 
alarmed by a more legitimate effort to assert the ascend- 
ency of the West. The Democrats are about to make 
an attack on the protective tariff; and it is under- 
stood that they will receive powerful support in the 


- West. The manufacturers of Pennsylvania are appeal- 


ing to the patriotic feeling of their fellow-citizens 
against a scheme which is of course promoted with the aid 
of English gold. It would be more plausible to throw the 
blame on American silver. The disinterested profusion 
with which English wealth is lavished on belligerent Turks 
and American democrats must create a heavy drain on the 
national resources. The outlay on possible improvements 
in the tariff of the United States is not likely to become 
immediately remunerative. 


TERRITORIAL WATERS. 


ee Lorp Cuanceiior has introduced a Bill to fill up 
the legal void which was discovered in the discussion 
of the case of the I’ranconia. The I’ranconia ran down 
the Strathclyde at a point about two aud a half miles off 
Dover, and the master of the Franconia was tried and con- 
victed of manslaughter. But the question whether he, 
being a foreigner on board a foreign ship, had committed 
an offence for which he could be tried in an English Court, 
was left for the consideration of the Judges; and after a 
long and exhaustive argument six Judges upheld the con- 


viction, aud seven thought it could not be sustained, and 


if the offence had been committed within low water-mark, 
an English Court would have had jurisdiction ; and that if 
it had been committed beyond a certain distance from shore, 
an English Court would have had no jurisdiction. But it 
was committed within a marine league of the English 
coast, and the Judges had to decide whether the 
jurisdiction of the Crown extended to this dis- 
tance, so that an indictment for a criminal offence 
committed within it would be good. The rule of inter- 
national law, that the waters within three miles of a 
coast are the waters of a neutral if the owner of the 
coast is a neutral, is so thoroughly established that no one 
would call it in question. But it was not clear whether 
this rule was the result of an agreement between nations 
established by custom for the international purpose of 
defining the limits of neutrality, or whether it was founded 
on the assumption that the waters within a marine league 
of a coast were the property of the owner of the coast, and 
were not really part of the high sea at all. The minority 
of the Judges held that they were within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the owner of the coast, and that therefore 
an offence committed at a point two and a half miles 
seaward of Dover stood on the same footing as an offence 
committed at the same distance landward. The majority 
of the Judges disagreed with this, but their dissent 
took two forms, represented respectively in the judg- 
ments of Chief Justice Cocksurn and Mr. Justice 
Lusu. The Cuier Justice was of opinion that the waters 
within the three miles distance were part of the high sea, 
subject to such derogations from the right of all nations 
to use the high sea as nations had consented should exist. 
There was no such consent as to give jurisdiction in case 
of criminal offences ; and therefore not only was there no 
existing authority to try the master of the Franconia, but 
no such authority could be called into existence except by 
new treaty arrangements. If Germany liked to make such 
a treaty with us, then we could make the master of another 
Franconia criminally liable here; and, if it did not like, 
then we could not try him. Mr. Justice Lus held that 
the waters within the three miles distance were subject 
to all the jurisdiction which England chose to exercise over 
them ; but that,as no Act of Parliament had ever been passed 
to give our Courts criminal jurisdiction, this jurisdiction 
did not exist. An Act of Parhament would remove all the 
objections of Mr. Justice Lusa; but the Cuter Justice was 
of opinion that Parliament could not pass an Act giving 
jurisdiction for criminal offences without violating inter- 
national law. 


The Cuancettor’s Bill meets the views of Mr. Justice 
Lusu, and Lord Cairns was able to show that, even before 
the case of the Franconia had arisen, something had taken 
place which, if Mr. Justice Lusu had known of it, would 
probably have altered his judgment. Fortunately for the 
master of the Franconia, not only did Mr. Justice Lusu 
not know of it, and it was impossible that he could, 
but the law advisers of the Crown and all those who 
were engaged in the prosecution were equally ignorant of 
it. An Act was passed in 1848 permitting the Lords of 
the Treasury to define the limits of ports, and by a 
warrant issued in that year the port of Dover was de- 
fined as extending three miles to seaward. This is 
@ curious piece of history, and the master of the 
Franconia was very lacky in that it was not dug up 
sooner. But the really important question was not 
whether Mr. Justice LusH was right—for the CHANcELLOR’s 
Bill would certainly terminate his doubts—but whether the 
Curr Justice was right. Unless England had a perfect 
right, as against other nations, to assert a claim of criminal 
jurisdiction within the three miles distance, the CHANCELLOR 
admitted that he could not ask Parliament to pass his Bill. 
He therefore undertook to show that every nation has a 
territorial claim over the waters within three miles of its 
coasts. As Lord concurred with the CuanceLLor, 
the contrary opinion will probably never have justice done 
to it in the House of Lords. How is any one to know 
what is the decision of international law about such a 
point? Lord Cairys quoted the opinion of several 
eminent text-writers, and of some English judges, to the 
effect that the owner of the coast has jurisdiction over 
the adjacent waters; and the language of some at least 
of these text-writers and judges is certainly clear 
enough, and asserts that the adjacent waters are 
the property of the owner of the coast. But these 
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opinions of text-writers and decisions of English judges were | 
resent to the mind of the Cuter Justice when he framed 
is judgment, and he was not convinced by them. The 
fact is that this question of criminal jurisdiction is almost 
entirely new. The text-writers and the judges quoted by | 
Lord Cairns had not any case at all like that of the | 
Franconia in their minds. It certainly seems strange that, | 
if this criminal jurisdiction is recognized by international 
law, no nation should hitherto have thought of using it. 
One instance in which a foreign nation had exercised such | 
@ jurisdiction without remonstrance on the part of the 
country towhich the alleged criminal belonged would have 
been worth more than quotations from a dozen text- 
writers. Of course, if the claim flows from well-established 
principles, and it is merely the exercise of the claim that is 
new, Parliament need not shrink from a step advantageous 
to England simply because it is introducing a novelty; 
but, when a deduction from a principle is new, it is 
necessary to see that the principle is unassailable. 

No doubt the principle that the adjacent waters are the 
property of the owner of the coast is, if taken strictly, 
sufficient to carry with it the consequence that crimes 
committed on his property may be tried by the sovercign 
owner. But this ownership is confessedly subject to one 
limitation, for all nations have the right of passage over 
waters beyond low water-mark. With regard to criminal 
jurisdiction, if there is nothing to show positively that this 
incident of ownership exists, there is nothing to show 
that it does not exist. The ownership once granted, 
it may therefore be presumed that the claim to 
criminal jurisdiction is good, and it is a mere 
question of expediency whether it shall be asserted. 
Here the Cuance.tor has felt that he was treading on 
dangerous ground. In some cases it may be con- 
venient to England to exercise its jurisdiction, and in 
some it may not. In such a case as the L’ranconia, it would 
be salutary to make a foreign master feel that to ran down 
an English ship, and thus to kill English subjects, would 
make him amenable to English law. But as all nations 
have the right of passing through the waters adjacent to 
our coasts, it might be very embarrassing if all offences 
committed on board a passing ship were to be considered 
as having been committed in England. An act might be 
a criminal offence in English law which was not a 
criminal offence in the law of the country to which the 
passing ship belonged ; and it would be scarcely endurable 
that a person committing such an act in a vessel which 
at the moment happened to be within three miles of 
any coast belonging to the English Crown should be 
liable to be treated as a criminal if he afterwards landed on 
any point of British territory. The Cuance.Lox has, there- 
fore, introduced a very important limitation into his Bill. 
No offender is to be punished unless the proceedings against 
him have received the sanction of a Secretary of State in 
England, or of the Governor of the colony or dependency 
by the coasts of which the vessel carrying him was pass- 
ing. In theory the principle of ownership is held to give 
criminal jurisdiction ; but in practice the principle is only 
to be operative when the Government thinks that its opera- 
tion will be unobjectionable. This limitation removes the 
objections to the Bill which would have immediately sug- 
gested themselves if the principle of ownership as a source 
of criminal jurisdiction had been asserted inacrude and naked 
way. Parliament will probably not make any difficulty in 
passing the Bill, and perhaps no foreign nation will object 
to it. The North German Gazette has indeed hurled 
its mild thunders against it; but the German Government 
will probably rather approve of any new recognition of its 
authority over its own territorial waters, and will feel a 
reasonable confidence that no English Secretary will sanc- 
tien a prosecution to which it can raise any plausible objec- 
tion. But the limitation inserted in the CuanceLior’s Bill 
may help to explain why the claim of criminal jurisdiction 
is a new one. This claim has not been denied, for it would 
be difficult to prove that it is not a consequence of owner- 
ship. It has not been asserted, for directly it is considered 
how far it shall be asserted innumerable difficulties present 
themselves. To assert the claim of criminal jurisdiction, 
but to leave it beyond the reach of guess when it will 
operate, is a modest and unobjectionable manner of intro- 
ducing a novelty into international law. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


OW to get soldiers who shall be men and not 

and how to keep them when they have been got, 
continue to be two of the main difficulties which an Eng- 
lish War Minister has to deal with. The Inspector- 
General of Recruiting gives a good account of his 
department as regards the number of recruits; but, when 
it comes to the age at which they enlist, his Report is less 
satisfactory. He puts the best face on things when he 
says that, “although the recruits in many instances have 
‘“‘ been young, yet they have shown manifest improvement 
“after joining their corps, and will probably develop into 
“ efficient soldiers.” There is no great reason to quarre} 
with this prospect in time of peace, but in war a decisive 
battle might have to be fought before the process of mani- 
fest improvement and probable development had had time 
to perfect itself. The youth of the recruits seems now to 
be due not so much to the impossibility of getting older 
men as to the difficulty of ascertaining the real age of 
those who offer themselves to the recruiting sergeant. In 
a large number of cases, says General Wattmore, “ there 
“is no doubt that recruits on enlistment have over- 
“stated their real age, and consequently that a number of 
“immature lads have been enrolled in the army.” Eng- 
lishmen are learning by degrees to recognize the meaning 


‘of some of those Continental practices which they have 


been accustomed to think so unnecessary. It would be 
convenient just now if English labourers had to carry a 
livret about with them. In times when enlistment is 
going on briskly it might be expedient perhaps to begin 
the practice ofasking the recruitsfor a copy of the Registrar’s 
certificate of birth, and in ordinary cases of giving the 
preference to those who can produce it. It might be some 
time before this evidence could be insisted on, bat the 
sooner the notion that it will be looked for becomes genera} 
the sooner it will become possible to make the demand 
effectual. During 1877, 28,728 recruits joined the army, 
while 15,723 men were withdrawn from it by death or 
discharge. The total number of deserters was 5,058, but, 
as 2,437 rejoined, the net loss was only 2,621. 

In addition to the difficulty of getting and keep- 
ing soldiers, the growth of the Army Reserve has 
called a new difficulty into existence. Besides the 
men who are fit to be in the army and are not in 
it and the men who are not fit to be in the army and 
are in it, there is now a class of men who are fit to be 
in the army, and are init, yet ought not to be in it. They 
are men who, having joined the Reserve on completion of 
their service with the colours, are now “desirous of re- 
‘joining the active army, but are precluded from doing 
“so,” and who ‘“‘absent themselves from the locality to 
‘“* which they belong, and re-enlist as recruits under feigned 
“names, tlus hoping to elude detection.” Mr. Harpy 
pointed out on Monday that there cannot have been very 
many men who do this, because the immense majority of 
the Reserve regularly present themselves. for pay ; but he 
admits that the thing does happen, and is likely to happen 
more frequently as the number of men in the Reserve 
increases. The motive for these fraudulent enlistments 
seems to be the unwillingness of employers of labour 
to have men in their service who may be called on 
to do military duty. Under these circumstances men are 
often driven to re-enlist into the active army. It is diff- 
cult to see why arrangements cannot be made for theiv 
doing this openly. Why should not a man who has 
served his time with the colours, and has been duly passed 
into the Reserve, be allowed to rejoin the coloursif he finds 
that for any reason he likes a military life better than a 
civil life? It is true that he ought not to take the place of a 
new recruit, because, as he will be too old for the First-class 
Reserve when his second period of service has expired, the 
Reserve would in the end be a man the poorer for his re- 
enlistment. But it would be a decided advantage to have 
the battalions which stand first om the list for foreign 
service composed in a larger degree than others of trained 
soldiers, and the small additional outlay which would be 
incurred by making special provision for this fraction of 
the army would certainly not be thrownaway. When the 
problem is to attract the raw material of good soldiers into 
the army it is unfortunate that the authorities should ever 
have to reject the finished material. 


In that part of his speech which referred to the Volun- 


teers, Mr. Harpy scarcely seemed to have taken in the true 


natare of the suggestions of which he says so many have bees 
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addressed to him. He is not desirous that the Volunteers 
should “ become in any sense a paid force,” and we do not 
know that anybody worth listening to has ever proposed 
that they should. The grievance of the Volunteers is not 
that they are not paid by the Government, but that they 
or their officers or their friends are called upon to pay a 
good deal to the Government. The contradictory of being 
paid is not to be actually out of pocket, and, as matters 
stand, a Volunteer regiment cannot be kept in a state of 
efficiency without a good many people being out of pocket. 
When volunteering began, the general notion was that, if 
@ Volunteer had a rifle provided for him, there was nothing 
more that he could want. It was very soon discovered 
that to plant sharpshooters in plain clothes behind every 
hedge would be scarcely consistent with the recognized 
usages of war. The cost of a uniform was more than a 
great many Volunteers could take on themselves, and a 
system of subscription was set on foot, which in some 
circles makes a Volunteer commanding officer as much 
dreaded as the parish clergyman. “My corps” and “my 
“school” bear a common resemblance to the _horse- 
leech. The more efficient the regiment desires to become, 
the more the occasions of expense multiply. Rifle-ranges 
and drill-grounds have to be hired or bought, distant 
marches have to be organized; once in the year perhaps 
the regiment goes into camp for two or three days; and un 
less the members of the corps happen to be exceptionally well 
provtded with money, the hat has to be sent round with 
an energy which might be better employed in perfecting 
the military excellence for which all these expedients are 
to find scope. Mr. Hanoy is right in determining that not 
a penny of public wig | shall ever be spent on making 
the Volunteers a paid force; but that is no reason why 
the Volunteers should any longer be left to provide 
military necessaries for themselves. One very important 
element in the reforms which are urgently called for in the 
Volunteer branch of the service does not relate to money 
at all. Time has shown that there exist a large number 
of young Englishmen who are perfectly willing to submit 
to discipline if they can once persuade themselves that it 
is a genuine and not a sham discipline. It is the laxity, 
not the severity, of the Volunteer service that repels this 
class of recruits ; and it is unnecessary to say that this is 
precisely the class of recruits that the Volunteer service 
wants. If it were geuerally understood that to be a 
Volunteer involved a man in no personal outlay beyond 
that of time, and further that it implied the observance 
when on daty of every military regulation, the efficiency, 
if not the numbers, of the force would be greatly in- 
creased. 


It is satisfactory to hear that there are to be manceuvres 
next autumn “on a somewhat large scale.” Mr. Harpy 
intends to put inte the field an army corps ready for 
foreign service. ‘The regiments will not be made up to 
full strength ; but, as they will be the regiments that 
stand first for service, he thinks that they will be pretty 
full. At all events, it may be hoped that the skeleton 
will have all its bones, and that, if the infantry are not 
present in their full numbers, the cavalry and artillery 
and the arrangements tor the transport service will 
be at least proportionately complete. The opportunity 
which the mauceuvres will give for testing our prepara- 
tion in these respects will probably be of more value 
than the mancenvres themselves. A great advance has, 
it is said, been made in supplying those deficiencies to 
which the Times called attention the other day ; and it will 
be seen next autumn how far the authorities have really 
understood the purposes which an English army is 
capable of serving. It may seem a needless expense to 
keep so many horses and guns and carriages always 
ready for active service when the need for them does 
not arise once in twenty years. But no cheaper method 
can be suggested whereby the necessary preparation 
can be ensured. It may be too much to expect the 
battalions selected to display their full strength in every 
particular. But the nacleus and framework of their full 
strength should always be kept in readiness, for the simple 
reason that in case of sudden emergency the want of them 
will make the infantry useless. It is to be hoped that the 
time allowed for making the requisite preparations will be 
very short, and that the selected regiments will have to come 
together on Salisbury Plain with scarcely more warning 
than if they had to present themselve. at Southampton or 
Piymouth. To save strength or money in the autumn 
manoeuvres is to waste them for the purposes of real 


warfare. It may be of comparatively little use to make 
the mimicry of war very close as regards either strategy 
or tactics, but it cannot be too minute as regards the details 
of the necessary preparations. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


it is difficult in the absence of accurate local knowledge 

to follow the events of the desultory war in South Africa. 
The insurgent tribes destroy outlying farms and drive off 
cattle and sheep ; and the allegiance of one petty chief after 
another becomes unsteady. Bands of colonial volunteers 
under spirited leaders attack any hostile force which assem- 
bles in their neighbourhood, for the most part with success. 
The natives perhaps feel the sacrifice of life less acutely 
than the loss of their flocks and herds, which are from time 
to time captured in large numbers. Krettand other chiefs 
have not hitherto been taken, and probably they will secure 
their escape when they are finally defeated. The extent of 
the insurrection is still uncertain, aad there is reason to 
fear that it is spreading. Crtewaro, King of the Zulus, 
still professes a desire for peace with the English Govern- 
ment ; but he insists on the territorial claims which he for- 
merly advanced against the Transvaal Republic; and, like 
more civilized potentates, he sometimes attempts to shift the 
responsibility of warlike designs from himself to his army. 
He is probably waiting and watching the success or failure 
of the actual insurrection before he commits himself to a 
contest. The more intelligent native chiefs can scarcely 
feel sanguine as to the result of a rebellion. In former 
wars the Caffres have done much mischief to the colonists, 
but in the end they have always been defeated. They 
must know that they are inferior to their adversaries in 
wealth, in discipline, and in armament; nor is it possible 
for them to estimate the force of the mother-country. 
Their chances of success are limited to isolated victories 
over small bodies of Europeans, and to opportunities of 
plunder. If they understood their own interests, they 
would not disturb the peace; but warlike savages are not 
uniformly prudent. The only argument to which they 
are likely to listen is the employment of superior force. 
At the end of the war they will probably find that they 
have lost a portion of territory, and that they are generally 
impoverished and weakened. In the meantime they have 
the means of causing much trouble. 

The malcontent tribes and chiefs would scarcely under- 
stand one of the embarrassing results of the insurrection. 
The conduct of the war has already raised a constitutional 
issue between the representative of the Crown and the 
Ministry of the Cape. Sir Barrie Frere, who had pre- 
viously refused to convoke Parliament in an extraordinary 
Session, has thought it necessary to dismiss his Ministers, 
although they still command a majority in the Legislature. 
The-controversy which may be expected to ensue will give 
occasion for many logical deductions from the supposed 
principles of responsible government. The Cape has only 
enjoyed the doubtful benefits of the new colonial system 
for a few years, but it has already shown, in the discussion 
on federation, the usual susceptibility and self-assertion 
of modern English colonies. Mr. Motteno repeatedly 
opposed the policy of Lord Carvarvon ; and, as the privi- 
leges of the Colonial Parliament were scrupulously re- 
spected by the English Government, he had the satisfac- 
tion of thwarting a wise and well-considered scheme. 
The ex-Ministers are probably not a little astonished at 
the peremptory decision of the Governor-GEneRaL; but 
the most intelligent part of the community will recognize 
the urgency of the reasous which induced him to dis- 
miss the Cabinet. In return for the protection and 
aid afforded by the Queen’s troops in the colony, and 
for the prompt despatch of strong reinforcements from 
England, the Cape Ministers refused to place the colonial 
forces at the disposal of the Government and under 
the direction of the Commanper-In-Cuter. The local 
officers were authorized by their commissions to act inde- 
pendently of the regular army, with the certain result of 
rendering impossible any systematic came of campaign. 
Sir Barrie Frere’s remonstrances produced no effect on 
the obstinacy of his Ministers, and consequently he deter- 
mined to secure to himself the means of conducting to a 
favourable termination the operations for which he is 
responsible. Attempts will perhaps be made to denounce 
as unconstitutional despotism a measure which seems to 
have been indispensable to the welfare of the colony; but 
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outside the colony it will not be easy to find a pedant 
so perverse as to hold that the safety of the English popu- 
lation should be endangered by the continuance of military 
anarchy. When peace is re-established, the Colonial Parlia- 
ment can, if it thinks fit, refuse its support to the succes- 
sors of Mr. Motreno and his colleagues. In the meantime, 
the first duty of the Governor-Genegat is to take care that 
all the force at his disposal shall be employed to the best 
advantage. 

Responsible government in the colonies has thus far 
been, on the whole, a successful experiment. No other 
method has been devised of preventing incessant collisions 
between distant communities of Englishmen and the Im- 
perial Government. It is true that the colonies have not 
always used their liberty either generously or wisely. 
Nearly all of them have checked English commerce by the 
imposition of protective tariffs ; and they were in the habit, 
on the smallest pretext, of threatening separation, until they 
learned that their menaces were regarded with equanimity. 
On the other side, successive Colonial Secretaries have inter- 
preted the indefinite phrase of responsible government in 
the most liberal sense. The colonies hive managed theirown 
affairs, well or ill, almost without interference. It is not yet 
certain whether the arrangement which has now lasted in 
some colonies for nearly a quarter of a century will be 
sufficiently tenacious and elastic to become permanent or 
perpetual. The English Constitution itself, from which 
the colonial theory is supposed to be copied, is, in its 
present form, of recent origin; and it is almost entirely 
unwritten and informal. As English law has in all times 
emanated from the Judges, the English Constitution 
reposes on the practice of Parliament, on the traditions of 
statesmen, and on the more or less vague opinions of the 
educated classes. Within the present century considerable 
changes have taken place, though there has been no avowed 
legislation on the subject. Geroree III. would have made 
short work of an English Mr. Moreno. The resignations 
of Mr. Disraeti after the general election of 1868, and of Mr. 
GuapstonE after the general election of 1874, established 
an entirely new precedent, though the conduct of both 
Ministers was entirely consistent with the spirit of the 
Constitution. The self-governing colonies hold that the 
office of the Governor is precisely the same with that of 
the reigning sovereign ; but a functionary who is generally 
superior in experience and ability to his local Ministers 
cannot practically be content to reign without governing. 
It is his business not to make his own action unduly promi- 
nent, but to exercise a constant and salutary influence on 
the policy of his Ministers. In time of war the powers and 
duties of the Government are largely and necessarily in- 
creased. Ifindeed a colony is content to fight its own battles, 
the Legislature and the Ministers who represent the domi- 
nant party may reasonably claim to dispose of the resources 
which they provide; but, as a general rule, colonies 
when they are exposed to danger appeal for aid to the 
Imperial Government, and their demands are rarely re- 
fused. When the QuEEN’s troops are engaged in a colonial 
war the only local authority which they can recognize is 
that of the.Governor who also holds a commission as 
Commander-in-Chief. The Colonial Ministers may be con- 
sulted as to the objects to be attained, and it is their duty 
to provide supplies, and to organize auxiliary forces ; but 
the General in command and the Governor can allow 
no interference with their plans. It follows that the local 
troops must also be placed under the control of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. An independent ally may ruin the whole 
plan of a campaign by drawing the enemy’s force to 
a dangerous quarter, or by consuming stores which were 
necessary for the purposes of the regular army. 

Mr. Motteno seems at first sight to have been bent on 
reducing the theory of responsible government to an ab- 
surdity ; but the explanation of his apparently paradoxical 
conduct is to be found in the indisposition of the Western 
districts of the Cape to share in the general defence of the 
South African colonies. The Cape Ministers actually 
found fault with the application made by Sir Barrie Frere 
for reinforcements from home. Their objection was 
probably directed against the expense which may be in- 
curred by their own colony for purposes which in their 
judgment concern only the provinces which are imme- 
diately in danger. It was in the hope of avoiding such 
liabilities that the party represented by Mr. Motreno re- 
sisted Lord Carnarvon’s project of Confederation. One of 
the incidents of such a measure would probably have been 
the detachment from the Cape for administrative purposes 


of the Eastern province. The majority in the Cape Parlia- 
ment consistently protest against both annexation and sub- 
division. Diminution of the territory immediately ruled 
by the-colonial Government, and connexion with districts 
less prosperous and less secure, are equally unacceptable, 
The strongest reasons for confederation are identical with 
the motives which have hitherto actuated its opponents, 
For the present there is no question of constitutional’ 
change; and all English subjects, except Mr. Motreno’s 
party in Cape Colony, will agree with Sir Barrie Frere - 
that the most urgent daty of the Government is the termi- 
nation of the native war. It would probably have been 
better for the colony that responsible government should 
have been delayed for some years; but constitutional con- 
cessions of the kind are essentially irrevocable. It only 
remains to make the best of an artificial system, and not 
to try extreme applications of a novel theory. A dema- 
gogue in Victoria, and an ex-Governor, now a Minister, in 
New Zealand, threaten to bring responsible government 
toa deadlock. Those colonies are untroubled by war or 
danger of war; and perhaps agitation may prodace 
political reaction. Sir Barrie Frere cannot afford to run 
the risk of defeat by native tribes in deference to the 
unseasonable pretensions of any constitutional adviser. 


THE ORLEANISTS IN THE SENATE, 


Right Centre in the French Senate has at last 
seen the error of its ways. It is true that the dis- 
covery has not been effected without a large diminution of 
its numerica] strength. Of the thirty-five Senators who 
have hitherto made up the “ Constitutional ” section of the 
Senate, only twenty are left. The remainder will in all 
probability become merged in the Right. It is plain, how- 
ever, that the position of the Constitutionalists is improved 
by the change. They are no longer associated with men 
who were Constitutional in name and reactionary in heart. 
The attachment even of the twenty survivors to the ex- 
isting order of things may not be warm, but it is at all 
events genuine. There is no rival form of government 
which they are prepared, whenever an opportunity offers, 
to substitute for the Republic. Their adhesiun to the 
Republic is due to the clearness of their political vision, 
rather than to the warmth of their political devotion ; but 
in some respects it is all the more to be relied on for 
that very reason. Enthusiasms may vary; but enlightened 
self-interest is as steady as the magnetic needle. The 
wonder is not so much that the Constitutional section 
should have thrown off certain of its members as that it 
should have retained them so long in its company. Few 
things even in French Conservatism have been more sur- 
prising than the persistence with which the Right Centre 
Senators went on strengthening the hands of the Right at 
the very time that they were doing their best to make the 
policy of the Right impossible. For some weeks before 
the 13th of December the determination whether the 
Marsuat should try the experiment of a second dissolution 
rested with the Constitutional section. The Rigit were 
willing to run the risk, because the Right had nothing to 
lose by failure. If the Marswat got his way, either the 
Empire or the Legitimist Monarchy must benefit by it. If 
the Marsuat were defeated, it could only be after a politi- 
cal tempest which would be certain to leave behind it the 
materials of future reaction. But the Right Centre looked 
at the matter from a different point of view. They had no 
love either for the Empire or the Legitimist Mon- 
archy, and they knew that there was nothing good 
in reserve for the only form.of Monarchy which they did 
care for. Whoever might be the better for the Mars#ar’s 
quarrel with the Legislature, the Count of Paris would be 
the worse for it. The Orleanist cause is bound up with 
constitutional government; the vic of a Monarchy 
which is not constitutional would be more fatal to the 
Right Centre than the most complete Republiean success. 
That the Constitutional section in the Senate had the 
sense to foresee this was shown by their steady refusal to 
have anything to do with a second dissolution. They had 
given the Marsnat a fair chance. They had allowed him 
to make his appeal to the country, though the time’ and 
manner of that appeal could hardly have commended 
themselves to their judgment. They had offered no active 
opposition to the policy pursued after the r4th of October. — 
But there their faculty of compliance had worn itself 
out. To vote a second dissolution was to take the 
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determining step in a new career of illegality, and conse- 
quently to vote a second dissolution was more than they 
were willing to do. 

So far their conduct was perfectly reasonable and con- 
sistent. But, at the very time that they were acting in this 
way, they were taking every opportunity of strengthening the 
Marsmat’s hands in the Senate. An unusual number of life 
senatorships had fallen vacant, and one after another they 
were filled up by Imperialists or Legitimists. It seemed as 
though the complexion of the Senate would before long be 
so far changed that the Right might count upon a majority 
without the aid of the Right Centre. The true policy of 
the Constitutional section would have been just the oppo- 
site of this. They should have endeavoured to recruit 
their own special party, not the party with which they 
were momentarily allied; and the way to recruit their own 
special party would have been to come to terms with the 

publicans, and so ensure the election of very moderate 
Republican Senators. To all appearance the Right Centre 
would still have been following the same mistaken 
course had it not been for the unwillingness of the 
Right to perform their part of the bargain. The 
note in the Soleil says that the unfriendly disposition of 
the Imperialists and Monarchists to the Constitutionalists 
has been evinced on several occasions during the present 
Session. Many members of the Right put blank papers 
into the urn rather than vote for the re-election of a 
Constitutional President; and their dislike of the Duke 
Becazes turned out to be no less active than their dislike 
of the Duke of Avpirrret-Pasquizr. The Dake Decazys 
was defeated by the abstention of certain Extreme Legiti- 
mists, and it then became necessary for the Right Centre 
to review its relations with a party which was willing to 
accept their votes, but not equally willing to give its own 
in return. The event which revealed the essential dis- 
agreement between the Right Centre and the Right threw 
@ corresponding light on the want of internal agreement 
in the Right Centre. The Constitutionalists held together 
as regards their votes, but they did not hold together as 
eogards their opinion of those who voted against 
them. The fact, says the Soleil, could not be 
disguised that all the members of the body did not 
equally feel the unjust and offensive exclusion of 
one of their party after the services he had rendered to 
the country. It is obvious that a Constitutionalist for 
whom the Duke Decazes is not sufficiently Conservative 
has no right to call himself a Constitutionalist. The Duxe 
had remained in office under the Duke of Broactie, and had 
presented himself to the electors of his department as one 
of the Ministry of Combat. When it appeared that there 
were members of the Right Centre who did not see any- 
thing unnatural in the refusal of certain members of the 
Right to vote for him, even in fulfilment of a positive 
understanding, the Right Centre was plainly on the eve of 
breaking up. The schism thus disclosed might have been 
some time in manifesting itself in any overt act if the 
Senate had not had to deal with the Bills which formed 
the political programme of M. Duravre’s Cabinet. The 
Colportage Bill, the Amnesty Bill, and the State of Siege 
Bill were all coming up for judgment, and the 
Right Centre had to decide whether to vote for 
or against them. The meeting at which this question was 
discussed revealed a fresh disagreement. Some, says the 
Soleil, thought that the majority in the Senate should 
agree to the Bills, in order to show that they did not desire 
to overturn a Ministry which they were confessedly unable 
to replace. Others, on the contrary, wished to vote with 
the party of resistance, in order to have the satisfaction of 
embarrassing a Ministry which they were confessedly 
unable to overturn. It was impossible to preserve union 
etween men who had come to opposite conclusions upon 
the course to be taken in the most important divisions of 
the Session. A Right Centre, some members of which 
voted with the Right and others with the Left, would have 
ao shadow of principle left to bind it together. Accord- 
ingly, about twenty members—not quite two-thirds of the 
Constitutionalist group—thought it right to withdraw 
4rom colleagues with whom they were no longer in accord. 


The Soleil adds to this note the remark that the Legiti- 
mists and Bonapartists have never forgiven the Constitu- 
tiovalists for convincing the Marsa that his duty was 
neither to resist nor resign, but to accept a Republican 
Cabinet. The fact is, however, that no explanations of 
dhe rupture are necessary. What necds explanation and 
what has not yet been explaincd is how the Constitu- 


tionalists contrived to pull together so long with the party 
from which they have at last separated themselves. The 
Orleanist Senators are before all things conservative. 
They may wish to alter existing institutions ; but they do 
not wish to overthrow them. The Legitimist and Bona- 
partist Senators, on the other hand, are before all things 
revolutionary. They are as far asunder as the poles as 
regards the Government which they want to see set 
up; but they are thoroughly agreed in desiring to pull 
down the present Government. For the moment that is 
a sufficient tie to bind them together. Each hope that, when 
the Republic is overthrown, it will be the Government which 
they specially fancy that will be seen rising above the 
ruins. More than this, the Bonapartists feel that, even if 
the worst were to happen, they would rather live under a 
Legitimist Monarchy than under a Republic which rejects 
the appeal to the people. The Legitimists feel that, even if 
the worst were to happen, they would rather live under the 
Empire than under the Republic which recognizes the 
right of the people to govern themselves. Consequently, 
both the immediate and the ultimate ends of the 
Right and the Right Centre are opposed to one an- 
other. The Right wish to make a clean sweep of 
the present Constitution, in the full confidence that there 
is nothing that can replace it which will not be more 
to their taste. The Right Centre wish to preserve 
the present Constitution in its essentials, because they are 
convinced that there is nothing that can replace it which 
would not be less to their taste. An agreement between 
men animated by such distinctly opposite feelings can have 
no motive beyond the attainment of some petty and 
momentary end. The Soleil says, with a certain curious 
simplicity, that the only fault of the Constitutionalists has 
been that they have hitherto explained their divergence 
from the Right in lobbies and conversation instead of from 
the tribuue and in the press. It would be nearer the mark 
to say that their error has lain in supposing that a diver- 
gence which has constantly had to be explained in 
lobbies and conversations could to any good purpose be 
kept out of the tribune or the press. 


MR. BRIGHT ON GOVERNING BODIES. 


| feted that antonomy has been gained for Bulgaria, it is 
IN not surprising that Mr. Bricar should raise an in- 
dignant protest against any mcasure that threatens the 
autonomy of Birmingham. It would indeed be cruel if 
the town which has spoken up so loudly on behalf of sclf- 
government for the rayahs should suddenly find a strong 
hand laid upon itself, its fueros attacked, and the care of its 
highest interests taken away, even in part, from its own 
Town Council. The Birmingham Town Council, it will be 
remembered, is a body of which the capital of the Midlands 
is very proud, rightly regarding it as the fine flower of our 
representative institutions, the object of which is to give 
undivided representation, not to the community in general, 
but to the majority. When at tle time of the last Reform 
Bill, at the instance of a few tlicurists like Mr. Minn and 
Mr. Hare, “ minority members” were about to be given to 
certain great constituencies, the opposition to that measure 
was led by Birmingham. The measure, itis true, was carried, 
but Birmingham has been strong enongh to turn its third 
member, like the other two, into a majority member. With 
similar unanimity, the victorious party in its Town Council 
numbers, we believe, sixty-three voices out of sixty-four. 
It was certainly not to be expected that so compact a body 
would allow the borough members to submit without a 
struggle to a proposal like the new scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners for the government of King Edward’s 
School; a scheme which desires to check the control 
exercised by the Town Council by ever so slight an in- 


fusion of strength from without. The dulness of last: 


Tuesday evening in the House of Commons was conse- 
quently enlivened by a speech from Mr. Beicur on the 
subject ; a speech characterized by those who heard it as 
pleasant in tone, but, so far as we can judge from the 
reports in the newspapers, marked also by a profound and 
pernicious misconception of the proper relation between a 
great school and the locality in which it happens to be 
situated. The Honse decided against Mr. Brigut by a 
considerable majority, so that for the present the Bir- 
mingham Governing Body remains what the Commissioners 
have proposed; but still the misconception is a common 
one, and it is worth while to protest against it. 
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Mr. Bricut objected to the scheme on two grounds— 
that it abolished the free education which seems to have 
been given till now in King Edward’s School, and that it 
so altered the constitution of the Governing Body as to 
reduce to a minority the majority which the Corporation 
formerly commanded. We do not propose to touch the 
first objection, which, indeed, was not pressed by Mr. 
Bricut. It is his argument on the second question that 
concerns us. Mr. Bricut’s chief grievance is, that while 
the Town Council is only to appoint eight Governors out 
of twenty-one, and the teachers one, the co-optative 
Governors (the Daily News calls them “ co-operative ’’) 
are to be nine, and the remaining three are to be appointed 
by the three Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London. “ If the right honourable gentleman the member 
“for the University of London were in his place,” 
said Mr. Bricur, “I should like to ask him what he 
“thought of giving the Senates of those Universities 
“ the power of appointing Governors of a school in a town 
‘* with which they had nothing to do, and as to whose circum- 
“ stances they were probably entirely ignorant.”” Amoment 
after the speaker fell foul of the Charity Commissioners 
in the same way. “He should like to ask whether those five 
“* Commissioners were more likely to know what was good 
“for that great school than the Town Council, or the 
“ School Board, or the public themselves of Birmingham. 
“ Tt was obvious that the plan was one on behalf of which no 
“ fair argument could be urged.” We are afraid that, when 
@ man uses an expression like this last, one thing at least 
is “obvious ”—namely, that whatever fair argument may 
be urged against him he is not very likely to listen to it. 
Those, however, who have no interest but in truth and 
the cause of education can but try, and leave to their 
opponents the responsibility of shutting their eyes if they 
like to do so. We venture, then, to submit to Mr. Bricur 
that the only justification of local self-government, as he 
himself has often said, is that localities are likely to know 
their own interests better than extraneous bodies could 
know them. In so far as the interests are such as there 
can be no mistake about, the principle of local self-govern- 
ment stands secure. There cannot be a difference of 
opinion about what constitutes a good police force, or good 
roads, or, to take an instance familiar to Mr. CuamBer- 
LaIn, good gas-works. A Town Councillor knows 
when the burns well, and can generally find out 
better than an official from a distance whether he 
is paying too much for his drainage. But is a loca- 
lity, or that concentrated essence of a locality, its 
Town Council, best able to judge what are its own 
interests in matters connected with the higher education ? 
We all know what the Town Councillor’s opinions would 
be likely to be on a question, for instance, of the teaching 
of Greek, or on a point of school discipline, or on a ques- 
tion such as those which so often cccur between a can- 
tankerous parent and a firm Head-master. If Mr. Bricur 
would like instances, let him ask what schools they are 
where the relations between the Governing Body and the 
Head-master are the most and the least satisfactory. Let 
him take as cases for comparison bodies constituted, on the 
one hand, like those of Marlborough aud Clifton, and, on 
the other, bodies composed for the most part of “local” 
people, like the governing councils of Bedford and Chel- 
tenham. In the good old times the Governing Body of 
many a richly endowed school was constituted on Mr. 
Bricut’s plan—not, it is true, of Town Councillors, but of 
persons well acquainted with the “ interests of the locality,” 
namely, squires and farmers. The result was, in the first 
place, the Endowed Schools Commission, and now this re- 
formed Charity Commission which so grievously offends 
the representatives whom Birmingham has fetched from 
Rochdale. By the way, what can Rochdale really know 
about Birmingham? Or let Mr. Bricur take a parallel 
instance from another field of action. A Common Council 
which boasts of being the most august in the world has 
just made an important appointment in a sphere not unlike 
the high educational sphere, and one as much beyond its 
ken. ‘he Common Council of the City of London has met 
to appoint a Recorder. Sir Fitzsjames SrepHen was a 
candidate, and the Common Council elected Sir Tuomas 
CHAMBERS. 


Mr. Bricut is eloquent on the “ignorance of local in- 
“ terests”” which must be supposed to characterize the 
Universities and their nominees, though Oxfordshire and 
Cambridgeshire are not so far from Warwickshire as the 
County Palatine of Lancaster. It is perfectly possible, 


but by no means a matter of course, that the Universities 
would appoint men unacquainted with the town—men to 
whom Mr. CuamBertaIN himself was but a name, and 
Bingley Hall a terra incognita, like the Garden of the 
Hesperides. It is not a matter of course, for there have 
been instances of old London residents (like Archdeacon 
Hessry) having been appointed by the Universities to re- 
a them on the Governing Body of London schools. 
f Birmingham could supply men of equal educational 
reputation (as very possibly it can), there is every reason 
to suppose that the Universities would gladly appoint them 
to act on this Governing Body, supposing them willing to 
face the frowns of Mr. Cuampernain and his friends. It is 
natural perhaps that Mr. Bricur should still regard the 
Universities as hotbeds of classics and clericalism, and that 
he should still believe it certain that the one object 
of the Universities’ existence is to propagate classics and 
clericalism through an unwilling land. Mr. Bricut’s 
opinions on these points were formed long ago, and they 
have probably not been changed by the passing of Tests 
Abolition Acts and by the voting of hundreds of thousands 
of pounds for the establishment of scientific teaching. But 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN represents a younger generation, to 
which the reality of University reform and University ex- 
tension is not unknown—a generation which might be 
expected to have seen through the sophism that, because a 
man does not happen to live in a town, therefore it is 
impossible for him to give a true opinion as to the educa- 
tional interests of that town. From Mr. CHamBer.ains, 
too, it might have been expected that he should not 
ignore the fact that these provisions for King Edward’s 
School are not the exception, but the rule; that the 
Governing Body of almost every great school in England 
is now, and has been for the last fifteen years, consti- 
tuted in such a way as to combine with “local influ. 
“ence” an influence representative of education as such, 
an influence superior to local jealousies, local and tem- 
porary interests, and local politics. It is indeed dis- 
heartening to see a man from whom the believers in 
enlightenment had hoped for a great deal so utterly 
blind to so elementary a condition of all sound and recent 
educational reform. 


CATTLE AND MILK. 


HE debate in the Lords on the second reading of the 
Cattle Plague Bill brought out but a languid opposi- 
tion compared with that which will probably be offered in 
the Commons. Lord Ripon and Lord Spencer spoke as 
though the Bill were already in Committee, and Lord 
GRANVILLE contented himself with recommendinga reference 
to a Select Committee. Although the Bill is popularly 
known as the Cattle Plague Bill, it really deals quite as 
much with pleuro-pneumonia and the foot and mouth 
disease. Lord Kiron doubts whether the restrictions pro- 
posed with regard to pleuro-pneumonia are sufficiently 
rigorous to attain their end. At all events, he thinks that 
it will take five or six years to stamp it out by the means 
suggested. Perhaps, if the restrictions laid down in the 
Bill were rigidiy and universally enforced, the case might 
be different ; but, as Lord Spencer truly said, it has yet to 
be seen whether the general body of the farmers will 
submit to such constant aud minute control. Certainly 
they would not do so if the importation of fresh disease 
were permitted. If the Government can say to the 
growers of cattle at home, We know that no contagion can 
come from abroad, and if such or such a disease is still 
to be found among your cattle, it must be the result 
of your own carelessness, it becomes much easier to 
make the regulations affecting the internal movement of 
cattle verysevere. So long asthe farmers are able to reply 
that, no matter what disabilities they may submit to, there 
is no certainty that some chance case of disease may not 
find its way from abroad, they will feel with some reason 
that the burden is unequally distributed. 

An amendment is to be moved in Committee to main- 
tain the distinction between scheduled and non-scheduled 
countries, and to restrict compulsory slaughter at the port 
of debarkation to the former. One objection to this pro- 
posal is the uncertainty which in some cases necessarily resta 
upon an animal's origin, and the consequent possibility that 
the cattle which it is most important to keep out may 
be dealt with us imported from one country when they are 
in fact imported from another. It is a further objection to 
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any such distinction that it precludes foreign cattle-dealers 
from making their calculations on the assumption that 


- the animals they ship to England will be dealt with on a 


uniform plan. It was stated in the evidence before the 
Select Committee that there would be no difficulty in 
making arrangements for slaughter at the port of debark- 
ation, provided that it was understood to be a necessity 
from which there is no escape. So long as it is un- 
certain whether any given cargo of animals will be 
allowed to be moved into the country, or must be 
slaughtered immediately on their arrival, the process of 
compulsory slaughter must necessarily entail loss on the 
vendor. He has very possibly prepared for one method of 
disposing of the cargo, and has suddenly to put up with 
another method. The same kind of objection applies to 
the proposal to limit the operation of the Bill to three 
years. The Duke of Ricnuonp very properly argued that 
such a limitation would only tend to unsettle everything. 
No adequate preparations would be made for the im- 
portation of cattle under the restrictions imposed by the 
Act, because of the doubt which would exist as to the 
renewal of the Act after the three years were over. The 
matter is too serious to justify experimental legislation. 
Unless Parliament is satisfied that the measure is a sound 
one, it ought not to pass it; and, if it is satisfied that the 
measure is a sound one, it is idle to invite future oppo- 
sition by fixing a time at which it will be necessary either 
to renew it or to allow the evils against which it is directed 
to reassert themselves without check. 

It may be worth while to describe the nature of the 
restrictions to which the importation of cattle from abroad 
and the slaughter of cattle at home will be subjected, 
supposing the Bill to pass in its present form. As regards 
the cattle plague, the Privy Council are empowered to 
declare any place or district infected, and to order the 
slaughter of all the animals contained init. They are bound 
to meke this order in the case of all animals affected with 
cattle plague, or which have been in contact with animals 
affected with it, and they may at their discretion make such 
order in the case of all the animals in the district. The com- 

sation paid for an animal affected with the plague is to 

one-half its value, and for every other animal the whole 
value ; but the sums paid are never to exceed 201. and 4ol. 
respectively. As regards plevro-pneumonia and foot and 
mouth disease, a place or district will ordinarily be declared 
infected by the local authority; but the Privy Council will 
have aco-ordinate power of the same kind as that possessed 
by them in cases of cattle plague. In pleuro-pneumonia 

e order for slaughter will be given by the local authority. 
They will have no option in the case of cattle actually 
affected by the disease, but they may use their discretion 
in the case of cattle which have been in contact with 
diseased animals. For the former the compensation will 
be three-fourths of the value, for the latter the whole value, 
the extreme limits, however, being respectively 30l. and 
40l. The compensation awarded by the Privy Council is 
to be paid out of the Consolidated und ; that awarded by 
the local authority is to be charged on the local rates. The 
whole question of compensation will be fought out in the 
House of Commons, and it will then be seen whether the 
Government have any more recondite reason for making a 
distinction between cattle plague and pleuro-pneumonia 
and foot and mouth disease than the desire to dis- 


. tribute the cost between Imperial and local funds. 


As regards foreign animals, the Privy Council are 
empowered to prohibit importation of animals from 
any country in which the cattle plague exists or is appre- 
hended, and all animals from foreign countries, whether 
the cattle plague exists in them or not, are to be landed 
only at a defined part of a port and under the control of 
the Commissioners of Customs, and they are not to be 
moved alive out of the wharf. An exception is made in 
the case of animals intended for dairy or breeding pur- 
poses or for exhibition. Such animals are to be landed in 
a defined part of the port, and are to be kept in quarantine 
for a period of not less than fourteen days. After the 
quarantine is over they are only to be taken to a specified 

rson and place, and when they have arrived at their 

tination are not to be moved out of the district for fifty- 
six days. The Privy Council is further empowered to 
make orders for an immense variety of purposes, having 
as their common feature the prevention or extinction of 
animal disease. It is by these orders that the restrictions 
upon farmers will be chiefly imposed. 


portance even to that larger public which is only slightly 
and indirectly concerned with the troubles of stock-farmers 
and cattle-breeders. By the 28th Clause the Privy Council 
are empowered to make orders for regulating the ventila- 
tion, drainage, and water supply of dairies and cowsheds 
in the occupation of dairymen and milkmen, for securing the 
cleanliness of milkshops and milk vessels, and for preseribing 
precautions to be taken for protecting milk against in- 
fecfton or contamination. All that an infected animal is 
to other animals, infected milk is to the human beings who 
drink it. As regards typhoid fever in particular. if the 
milk cans are washed with water into which ever so little 
of the specific typhoid poison has entered, a teaspoonful of 
the milk taken from those cans will communicate the 
disease. Considering how largely milk enters into every 
form of cookery, and how universally tea is drunk in this 
country, there is absolutely no safeguard against infection 
except in the rigid supervision of the sources whence milk 
is obtained. Even the best-intentioned London dairyman 
can seldom give his customers this security. A great part, 
perhaps the whole, of the milk he sells is “‘ country milk ” 
—milk, that is, which is sent up from distant farms, as to 
whose arrangements in the matter of drainage the dairy- 
man knows nothing. A Joint-Stock Company may possess 
the capital which enables it to institute a medical super- 
vision of the farms which supply milk as well as of the 
milk supplied, but it is impossible that individual trades- 
men should do this. Under the clause which it is proposed 
to introduce into the Cattle Plague Bill, the Privy Council 
and the local authorities will be able to take effectual 
measures for doing universally what private enterprise can 


| only do under very exceptional conditions. The Parliament 


which adopts such a measure will at least deserve the 
gratitude of every drinker of milk. 


CRITICISM AND CREATION. 


H+ the fallacies in the world come from the attempt 
to sunder things that nature has joined. People in- 
sist on trying to think of quality and quantity apart, and they 
land themselves, as a distinguished philosopher says, “in the 
shallows of a false antithesis.” The antagonism of “ criticism” 
and “creation,” the opposition of “critical” to “creative” ayes 
in the history of literature, is a false antithesis. It does not do 
to press on either side; in looking too closely at one of the factors 
in the sum of poetry you lose sight of the other, and stumble 
into fallacies and one-sided statements, The Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxtord, Principal Shairp, has been lecturing 
on Criticism and Creation, and chietly, it is fair to say, with a 

ractical purpose. He has observed, like most people, that the 

bit of mind at the University is altogether too critical, Ev 

one knows so much—we do not intend to sneer—and the sum of 
‘knowledge possessed by the community is so large, that original 
effort is discouraged. The very sight of the Bodleian Library, a 
place of tombs and dust, is depressing. The ambitious historian 
cannot but remember that, in a generation or two, his volumes will 
be superseded, and left for the sole delectation of the worms in 
some unregarded shelf. In the conversation of every day he sees 
the first thin shadow of his fate approaching him. He finds that his 
friendsare following the rapid flight of science intosome fields of which 
he knows nothing. Day by day he sees fresh ideas gathering, and 
notes how the old thoughts are superseded and swept away. 
Nothing can be more discouraging, nothing more apt to tempt a man 
to read everything that is written, to keep always in the van of 
speculation, and to waste no time in writing works that time will 
make of no avail. 

In matters of research and serious study the criticism of a 
University is thus likely to damp original ardour, A man 
soon finds himself a fogey. He sees that tutors of the great 
age of forty are too generally regarded as impostors, basely 
ignorant of the last German theory of the origin of morality 
or of alphabetic writing. It is less easy to agree with 
Principal Shairp when he applies the same sort of argument to 
mere poetical effort. He seems to think that young men of ori- 
ginal powers at Oxford may come to know too much of what their 
predecessors have done. ‘“ There is no little danger at the present 
day lest the poetic side of men’s natures die of surfeit, be everlaid 
with a plethora of past literature.” We venture to think the 
danger very slight, or rather to hold that the real danger lies in 
the opposite direction—that ignorance is here the real peril. 
in this regard, differs absolutely from science. You cannot have 
too much of what is good in art. One poem or one play never 
supersedes another, as doctrine succeeds to doctrine in science, each 
true tor the time, each false for the future. It is this succession of 
ideas only relatively true, of the hypothesis which “ slays the slayer, 
and shall itself be slain,” that makes an atmosphere of thought over- 
charged with criticism so depressing. In art it is far otherwise. The 


| productions of poetry do not destroy each oth 
There is one provisien in the Bill which is of great 


used to despatch their brothers and sisters. There is no rivalry 
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among consummate masterpieces of art ; one is not more true than 
another or more perfect. It is not possible to know them too 
well, or to study them—in the proper spirit, not in the spirit of 
Mr. Fleay—too carefully. The greatest poets have been the most 
learned. It isa commonplace to say that Homer was master of 
all that his age and race knew, and Shakspeare’s extraordinary 
knowledge of all literature that was within his reach, from the 
popular doves fe the romance to the thoughts of Montaigne, need 
not be to memory. No one can say whether Milton or 
Virgil was the more learned poet; and the universal lore of 
Molhiére constantly reminds one of Shakspeare’s wealth of know- 
ledge. One might turn to smaller men—to Scott and Burns—and 
show that they had assimilated, not all poetry indeed, but all the 
eatry on which their genius was capable of working with power. 

they or any other men could do was strictly limited by 
what they of human experience, and of the past expressions of 
that experience in story and song. The real difficulty would be to 
find a poet of whom this could not be said—a poet whose verse does 
not rise from the fire of a genius fed with the rich thoughts and 
stored knowledge and passionate desires of the past. Of all great 
poets Byron was perhaps the least learned, though even he had 
studied and m upon his art; and of all great poets Byron is 
the most limited in range and sympathy. This is as obvious 
as the remark of Mr. Shairp is obvious that men “are not to be 
moved by poetry whose characteristic is its learning.” It need 
hardly be said that poetry of the order of the Franciade, pedantic 
poetry, leaves all the world cold. But as long as we are stirred by a 
wide range of thought and passion, by the rhythmic cadenee as it 
were that echoes in the latest music from out of the remotest past, 
“the murmur of an ancient song,” the poet cannot be too deeply 
read in the masterpieces of his predecessors. But it is of little use 
to advise. E young man who feels the stir of genius within 
him, even if it be but of the genius that wakens and dies with 
youth, will read poetry as Keats read the Faery Queene, “ ramping 
through the scenes of the romance like a young horse turned into a 


spring meadow.” in, to quote Keats,“ if the old Poets have 


any pleasure in looking down at the enjoyers of their works, | 


their eyes must bend with double satisfaction upon him.” But, 
after all, Principal Shairp would probably agree with much of 
this, only he would warn the young poet “not to delay the spon- 
taneous impulse to soar.” The young poet, as far as our experience 
goes, hardly needs the warning. He soars early and late, he writes 
copybooks full of lyrics, and if he abstains from publishing he 
rarely has reason to regret his caution. It is not obvious, however, 
that if he is to publish he must go down to the country. “ For 
any one who may feel within him the stirring of creative impulse, 
if he does not wish to have it frozen at its source, he must, before he 
can create, leave the air of academic circles, and the distracting 
talk of literary clubs, and retire with his own thoughts and im- 

ulses into some solitude where the din of these will not reach 

m.” Thus verse is restricted to the long vacation. It would 
be interesting to know whether, as a matter of fact, the early 
poems of University men which have survived were or were not 
written during term. This is a problem that must be left to the 
Mr. Buxton Forman of the future. 

Principal Shairp says that, “in common with many others, he 
is weary of criticism.” “ We have heard the best of what she has 
to say, and would now beg her to stand aside fora season, and give 
spontaneity its turn.” It would be ungrateful to pretend to agree 
with the author of the delightful essays on Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. We are not at ail weary of such criticism, and only 
hope that the author intends to give, first to Oxford, and then to 
the public, more work of the same quality. Spontaneity will 
always take very care of herself. Undergrad nats ts are 
not only light and sacred, but also irrepressible things. From the 
consideration of their needs to that of the succession of critical 
and creative ages of literature, is rather a “far cry.” Principal 
Shairp cleaves to the accustomed theory of what happened in 
Greece. “Her creative energy had spent itself, the roll of her 

t was complete, before there appeared anything that can 
criticism.” We do not quite understand what Principal 

Shairp means. Was the creative energy of Greece spent, was 
the roll of her great poets complete, in the time of Theagenes of 
Rhegium or of Antimachus? Even before their distant date, the 
commentators had been busy on the Homeric text. How about 
Stesimbrotus of Thasos and Metrodorus the Lampsacene? Even 
when criticism was not written, or taught as a topic in the 
schools, it must necessarily have existed. It is quite impossible, 
for example, that the intricate metres of Pindar and of the 
ic choruses can have been spontaneously struck out. 
Merely to read them is to feel certain that they must 
have been slowly elaborated under the criticism, oral 
no doubt, of schools of The analogy of the measures of the 
Trouvéres and Troubadours tells us as much as that. Compli- 
cated and balanced lyric metres are very remote from the nature of 
spontaneous art, and “inspiration” can never suggest them. 

i must always have had his Pegasus well in hand, and a 
chorus of the Choéphore required as much technical manipulation as 
a double bailade, It is thus plain from internal evidence that criti- 
cism existed d the t dramatic age, even if we did not 

know of “ Theatrocracy,” as Plato says, which sat in 
judgment on the plays, and decided the prizes. If we turn to 
another “ creative and fruitful epoch ”—the age of Elizabeth—we 
find technical criticism awake and industrious. Sir Philip Sidney, 
Puttenham, Webbe, and others, write their Apologies for, and 
Arts of English Poesie; Spenser and Harvey, and the rest, are as 


busy with theories of metre, and with attempts to introdude hexa- 
meters and alcaics, as any of the Pleiad in France. In Franee, 
too, the creative period of the Pleiad was quite as essentially the 
critical period, and Du Bellay’s Défense et tllustration de la langue 


frangaise was as typical a work as his Regrets. Unless we go 


back to the bard of Odysseus, who pleads for his life on the score 
avrodidaxrds beds por hpeciv oipas 
mavroias 
it would be hard to find a man of creative genius who was not a 
critic also. Even the Homeric bard, too, his traditions, as 
the Homeric judge had his precedents, and the strains of the one 
were no more inspired than the decisions of the other. 

In short, we cannot say, with Principal Shairp, that the moods 
of criticism and creation * in nations, as in men, seem to alternate, 
and in some degree to exclude each other.” We may thitkso if we 
compare extremes—Goethe in youth with Goethe in age, when 
his art had thought itself into weariness; we may think so if we 
compare Demodocus with Callimachus. In the central epochs of 
art all powers work more uniformly together towards meen 
You have complete spontaneity, as near as may be, in the Polynesian 
dancing songs; you have absolute subjection to rule, as near as 
may be, in some fifth-rate descendant of Pope, perhaps in Hayley. 
One must admit that when the fire of genius has burned out—not 
that it ever did burn out in Greece—a plodding industry may 
remain. The genius of Aristarchus was as great, in its kind, as 
any that the culminating period of Greece could show, and as 
profitable to modern lovers of poetry. If it were true that 
criticism is the “note” of our age, then a wise counsellor 
would urge young men to aim at being critics of the great 
school, scholars and expositors, les derniers des délicats. But we 
do not hold with Principal Shairp that “ the imaginatiye power” 
ean be destroyed by “exacting learning, analytic criticism, all- 
absorbing reflection.” In its prime it will use all these as its tools 
and weapons, and produce results of the utmost delicacy and of 
certain permanence. It is in the balance af powers, not in the 
neglect of any gift, that genius finds its strength. It may be _ 
as Principal Shairp says, that genius, “ when least conscious ¢ 
itself, achieves its best results.” But then he calls this genius 
“ uncritical,” and the uncritical genius he selects as an example 
is that of Milton! Surely it would be more true to say that in 
its moments of inspiration and, in a sense, of “ unconsciousness,” 
the poetic spirit is working on stores of thought and experience 
accumulated in less impassioned hours. So we return to the idea 
from which we set out, the idea of the identity of knowledge 
and power, and of the unison of the critical and creative faculties, 
each of them only a “moment” in the poetic existence. 


SICILIAN CYCLES, 


A GREAT island, placed near to a greater island er penin- 
sula, is marked out by nature for a special historical 
destiny. The question will ever arise, Is it, or is it not, to cast in 
its lot with the neighbouring mainland? Its position is one which 
almost unavoidably suggests the two ideas of incorporation and of 
isolation, and suggests them as distinctly antagonistic ideas. It 
may well be that, though both are sure to occur, neither is so 
obviously the right thing as at all to shut out the other. Itis v 
likely to be an instance in which there is much to be said on both 
sides. It is ems 4 the case in a | ggg kind of shape to say 
that most likely the disputed land is too large for incorporation 
and too small for separate being. Take, for instance, the case of 
Great Britain and Ireland. It is quite certain that, come what 
may, the inhabitants of the greater and of the smaller island will 
never feel in exactly the same way as to the fitting relations 
between the two. Englishmen, Welshmen, Scotchmen, have agreed 
to forget their differences, or rather to keep them up just so far as to 
avoid a dull monotony and no further. hy cannot Irishmen do 
the same? Simply because no physical barrier separates 
Englishmen, Welshmen, and Scotchmen from one another, 
while a physical barrier does separate all of them from 
Irishmen. Call it as we will, a “streak of silver sea” or 
the “dissociabilis Oceanus,” those few hours of water just 
make all the difference. But in thecase of the two great Oceanic 
isles of Europe there has at least been only one question. Shall 
Ireland form part of one whole with Great Britain, or shall it have — 
a separate being of its own? It could never be seriously asked 
whether Ireland should become part of the same whole with some 
other land than Great Britain. Wild nonsense has before now 
been talked about a union of Ireland, sometimes with France, 
sometimes with the United States. Now such an idea is no 
natural idea, no idea which could spring a a itself. It is simply 
sted by opposition to another idea. No one would ever have 
thought for a moment of such a union except by way of direct 
antagonism to the idea of union with Great Britain. Raa such a 
union could never be a union of the same kind as union with 
Great Britain might be. Ireland might conceivably be either a 
tected ally or a favoured dependency of France or of America. 
¢ never could be united with either of them into a single state, 
as Great Britain and Ireland are now. It could never even be 
united with either of them after the fashion of dualism, like 
Sweden and Norway, like H and Austria, like Great 
Britain and Ireland themselves for eighteen years. e 
graphical position of Ireland compels it to stand in some relation 
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towards Great Britain. The two islands must always think a 
good deal about one another ; they cannot agree to take no notice 
of one another. On the other hand, they never can be 80 
thoroughly united as the three parts of Great Britain are united. 
‘The royal style shows it. No common name can be found—in 
English at least—for the United Kingdom. The style is driven 
to be descriptive; it is the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. No name can be found which takes in the two islands in 
the same way in which the name Great Britain takes in England, 
Scotiand, and Wales. 
If we change our survey from the islands of he Ocean to the 
t islands of the Mediterranean, we shall, in te case of several 
of them, find the same questions occurring. ani other questions 
occurring as well. There is the question wu-.her they shall or 
shall not be part of the mainland with which they seem to have a 
natural geographical connexion ; there is sometimes also the 
further question whether they shall or shall not become part of 
some more distant land in a sense in which Ireland could never 
become oy either of France or of the Uniwd States. And we may 
add to this that no parts of the world have ever been the objects 
of fiercer struggles between creeds and races than the great Medi- 
terranean islands. From Cyprus to the Balearic Islands, they 
have been struggled for between Aryan and Semitic man, between 
the faith of Christendom and the faith of lsiam. And in the case 
of several of them, before they were struggled for between the 
later Aryan and the later Semitic creed, they were struggled for 
between an earlier Aryan and an earlier Semiiic creed. Tor the 
struggle between the (ireck and the Pheenician was a struggle of 
creed as well as of race. The Greek might adopt some Pheenician 
ideas—some would have us believe that he adopted some Pheeni- 
cian deities—but the Greek aud the Phcenician creeds could never 
really amalgamate, as one Aryan creed could amalgamate with 
another. Zeus and Jupiter, originally one, could be fused together 
in; neither could worshipped with the rites of Baal or 
oloch. Cyprus and Sicily above all have been, over and over 
again, in various shapes, the subjects and the scenes of this un- 
dying strife. And Sicily,even more than Cyprus, stands out as 
the island which has been twice struggled tor between Europe 
and Africa, between the Aryan and the Semite, in one age, 
between the faith of Apollo and Athéné and the faith of Moloch 
and Ashtaroth—in another age, as a continuation of the same 
atrife, between the faith of Christ and the faith of Mahomet. 

Sicily looks at first sight on the map as a natural 
appendage to Italy. A very narrow strait separates them. 

ut another glance may suggest the question whether the attitude 
of the peninsula and the island is exactly an attitude of mutual 
attraction. The boot, or the leg within tbe boot, looks rather as 
if it were kicking the island away from it. And of the three faces 
of Trinacria none can be said to be directly pointed towards Italy, 
at all events to (he nearest parts of Italy. One side looks distinctly 
towards Africa ; another looks, more directly, though at a greater 
distance, towards Greece. The thirdside does in a way look towards 
Italy ; but only to see Italy stretching away irom it with all speed. 
And, if the south-western side of Sicily looks towards Africa, the 
northern end of that side, the north-western cape, certainly does 
not. It looks neither to Africa, to Italy, nor to Greece, but far 
away towards Spain. All these geographical facts are the outward 
expression of the history of the island. The history of Sicily is 
the history of its relations to Italy and to Spain, to Greece and to 
Africa. Gaul and Engiand have their points of connexion with 
Sicily at various times during the last eight centuries. But they 
come in only as episodes, as appendages to something else. The 
essence of Sicilian history consists, at its earliest and latest stages, of 
therelation of the island to Spain and Italy, while the two periods of 
its history which stand out most prominently in the history of the 
world are those which beheld the struggle for its possession, first 
between pagan Greece and pagan Atrica, and again between 
Greece when she had become Christian aud Africa when she had 
become Mussulman. 

The history of Sicily is a series of cycles. Its earliest in- 
habitants were, as far as we can see through the dark glimmerings 
of prehistoric times, of a race akin to the earliest known in- 
habitants of Spain. Had we been writing twenty years ago, we 
should have said that the main end of later Sicilian history had 
‘been to restore the early connexion with the Iberian peninsula. 
We should have said that the connexion between Spain and Sicily 
was an affair of six centuries’ standing. We should have said 
that the result of all the conquests, all the settlements, all the 
struggles of Sicily had been, in the thirteenth century to give her 
Kings of a Spanish house, in the fifteenth to unite her to a Spanish 
kingdom, in the sixteenth to merge her into a vast Spanish 
dominion, in the eighteenth and the nineteenth to show that it was 
vain to attempt to give Sicily a Savoyard or an Austrian King, 
and that it was her destiny to go back to a dynasty which, if 
French by remoter descent, had come to her crown in the character 
of Spanish princes. The last eighteen years have broken the spell, and 
have put Sicily ina position for any approach to a parallel to which we 
anust look to the days of Theodoric, and to the days of Theodoric only. 
Over and over again has Sicily been brought into close relations 
with Italy or with some of Italy ; it was under Victor Em- 
manuel that she was for the first time merged in Italy. Let it be 
granted that her first inhabitants were akin to the first inhabitants 
of Spain; they were probably, on the same showing, akin to the 
first inhabitants of Italy. And it is more certain that the first 
mong her inhabitants who play any part in history were closely 
allied to one of the great races of Italy. Whatever we make of 


Sikania and Sikanians, Sicily, uxeAia is the land of the Sikels, and 
the Sikels were surely nearly akin to the Latin settlers on the 
arx of Tusculum and on the Palatine of Rome. We cannot 
answer for Elymoi from Troy; we tremble a little as we write of 
Sikanians; but with the Sikels, the people of Douketios, we feel 
on firmer ground. Yet we know them only as a people whose 
day was past, a people who were waning away before the advance 
of nations mightier than themselves. Sicily, in our first clear 
historic view of the land, has already become the battle-field of 
Aryan and Semitic man, of the votaries of Zeus and of 
Moloch. Her earlier inhabitants of all races had sunk into a 
secondary position in their own land before the pressure of 
a crowd of foreign settlements, Phoenician and Greek. The 
eastern side of the triangle had not looked in vain towards the 
Grecian seas. ‘The settlers at Tauromenion had led the way, and 
the whole of the eastern coast had been studded with Hellenic 
colonies, mighty Syracuse towering above all others, The side 
which looks to Africa had not had its dumb call so fully answered. 
The Greek had found his way thither a!so, and gas was 
second only to Syracuse among Sicilian cities. The Canaanite 
was still in the land, but he had been driven to the north-western 
angle and to the northern coast. There all, save Himera at a 
later day, was, if not everywhere Phcenician, at least everywhere 
non-Hellenic. The coasts on all sides were in the hands of the 
two great colonizing nations. The Sikel could nowhere maintain 
his independence save in the mountainous inner regions of the 
island. Then came the first time of struggle between the two 
contending powers—this time the Greek and the Carthaginian— 
the time of struggle to which belongs the warfare of Gelén, of Timo- 
leén,and of Agathoklés. Weare perhaps tempted too much to overlook 
this side of Sicilian history. We are tempted to think only of the 
Greek commonwealths and tyrants and their relations to the cities 
of old Greece. The immortal tale told by Thucydides has some- 
what disturbed the proportions of Sicilian history in its cecumeni- 
cal aspect. But the Carthaginian sack of Akragas really stands 
out asa more marked and emphatic event in the history of the 
island than the fate of Nikias and Démosthenés, The tyrants 
themselves, Agathoklés himself, rise in this view to a higher place 
as champions of Greek nationality against the Phoenicians. When 
Agathoklés carried the war into Africa, the act was the forerunner 
of many a daring enterprise, of the expedition of Hannibal and the 
expedition of Heraclius. The end of the strife between Greek and 
Phoenician was the political dominion of the Roman over both, a 
dominion which swept away the Phoenician element, and left the 
land a Greek island subject to Roman influences and containing 
Roman colonies. By this time the older inhabitants must have 
been pretty thoroughly Hellenized; the distinction between the 
Sikel and the Sikeliot, the native and the Greek settler, so strongly 
drawn in the days of a seems to have been forgotten in 
the days of Cicero. Sicily thus came into close connexion with Italy 
under the rule of a city whose first settlers were most likely 
closely akin to her own Sikels. But a part of Italy 
she emphatically was not. Sicily was the first Roman province, 
the first subject land beyond the bounds of Italy. The ques- 
tions with regard to its position seemed now to be settled. The 
Greek and the Phoenician had colonized the land ; but politically 
it had ceased to be either Greek or Phoenician. It had not been 
incorporated with Italy, but it had become a possession of the 
ruling power of Italy. From that time onwards for many ages 
Sicily remained a portion of the dominions of Rome. Ualedintes 
Pompeius it might seem for a moment as if Sicily was to become a 
separate maritime power, perhaps a pirate power, like Crete in days 
both earlier and later. Under Genseric it seemed for a moment as 
if Sicily was to become again a possession ofa ruler of Africa,a ruler 
not this time Phoenician but Teutonic. Under Theodoric the island 
came nearer to incorporation with the neighbouring peninsula than 
at any other time before our own day. We need not go about to 
rove that Theodoric was not King of a kingdom of Italy ; but the 
Sing of the East-Goths ruled, by whatever title, over a 
dominion of which Italy and Sicily were so far the most 
prominent parts that we are apt to forget the Retian 
and Illyrian lands which obeyed the same master. Beli- 
sarius won back Sicily to its imperial allegiance before Italy was 
won back, Again an immediate province of Rome, the island 
could not have dreamed that, in again becoming Roman, it 
had again become Greek, that it was again to be disputed between 
the old foes in a new shape, between Greek-speaking Emperors and 
new Semitic lords of Africa. Sicily, it must be remembered, after 
the final separation of the Empires, never formed, any more than 
Venice, part of the — of the West, and this though, in times 
far apart from one another, four Western Emperors have been her 
Kings. Along with the neighbouring lands of Italy, Sicily clave 
to the New Rome, to be wrested from her dominion in the course 
of the ninth century by the Saracens of Africa. Thus the strife of 
the Greek and the Semitic man was fought over again on the same 
ground, Saracen fleets from Sicily ravaged the coasts and islands 
of Greece; Byzantine armies seemed on the point of winning back 
Sicily to the Empire. But, as before, another power, a power 
which had grown up on the Italian mainland, stepped in to win 
the prize from both Greek and Saracen, to rule over Greek and 
Saracen alike. What neither Emperors nor Emirs could keep was 
ped by the firm hand of the Normans of Apulia, and the most 
rilliant days of Sicily, the time of her highest European power, 
now set in. 
The Norman period of Sicilian history is far too important politi- 
cally, artistically, and in every way, to be spoken of hastily at the 
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end of a sketch like this. Our present object is to call attention 
to the cycles in Sicilian history, to show how Greek and Semitic 
man twice strove for the island, how both times the prize fell in 
the end to a third neighbour, physically nearer than the others. 
Then came the momentary dominion of the Frenchman, quenched 
for ever in the blood of the Vespers. Then came the long con- 
_ nexion with Spain in so many forms, diversified by the rule of one 
Savo and of one Austrian King, the fourth of Sicily’s Im- 
rial sovereigns. In our own day, for the first time, Sicily has 
n incorporated with Italy. She has for the first time a King 
in whose royal style she does not appear, a King of whose kingdom 
Sicily forms no component part, but has become simply the anti- 
quated geographical name of so many Italian provinces,as Normand 
or Aquitaine is the antiquated geographical name of so many I’renc 
departments. Within the last month endless voices have been 
om that Victor Emmanuel was the first King of Italy. 
at he was not the first King of Italy we need not go 
about to prove. Neither was he the first King of Italy 
and Sicily. What is really distinctive of his position is that he 
was the first King under whom the name of Italy was extended 
to take in, not only the continental lands which so strangely came 
to bear the name of a second Sicily, but the insular Sicily itself. 
Sicily had been a group of colonies and commonwealths; it had 
been a province, an independent kingdom, a kingdom held with a 
crowd of other kingdoms, a kingdom united with a part of the 
Italian mainland. But now for the first time Sicily has wholly 
a away; her name has become a geographical expression. 
reland at least forms part of the royal style of her sovereign; she 
has great officers of her own; her name is in constant official 
use, Wight, Anglesey, Bute, Jersey, Guernsey, Man, are all 
recognized names of dependencies, shires, or divisions of shires. 
But the great Mediterranean island, the land of Hierén and Roger, 
has now, as a part of the earth’s surface holding a recognized 
political being of any kind, ceased to have any longer a place 
except in the history of the past. 


OLD PLAYBILLS. 


Cf all quaint monuments of industry, surely there is none stranger 
than that Account of the English Stage in which the Rev. 
John Genest recorded the names of well-nigh every play which 
was produced, and of every actor who performed, at the principal 
theatres in London between 1660 and 1830. Very futile labour— 
a sad instance of misapplied energy and perseverance—must this 
long list appear, in which are so many pieces justly forgotten shortly 
after their birth, and so many small players whose memory can in- 
terest no man ; and indeed, if poor Genest’s work has brought him 
in one sense an enduring fame, it cannot be said that this has been 
widely spread. Not a few well-read men would probably confess that 
they never heard of him or his Account of the Stage ; and, if his 
volumes are still studied and consulted, it is principally by those 
who have given special attention to the older theatrical literature, 
to whom indeed it has been a mine of wealth. Some popular 
works which now exist could hardly have been written with- 
out Genest’s ponderous and, it must be said, terribly wearisome 
compilation. 

As has been stated, this begins at the year 1660, a short 
history of the stage previously to that date being given; and in the 
last volume there is a notice of some of the plays of the 
fifteenth and of the earlier t of the seventeenth century, to 
which the indefatigable compiler, not satisfied with having told in 
the nine preceding volumes of the pieces which amused so many 
generations, adds a list of those which were not acted. It is worthy 
of remark that in making out this catalogue the usually unweary- 
ing patience which Genest shows in the other parts of his History 
seems to have deserted him. The authors of the plays which were 
not acted were too much for him, and he speaks of their produc- 
tions with a severity which he seldom shows when criticizing the 
works of those whose dramas were performed. Of one piece he 
says that “a more stupid pley was perhaps never written.” What 
a wonder and miracle of dulness it must have been which could 
thus stir this much-enduring scribe, who indeed, fearful of being 
charged with dogmatism, had been careful to say in his first 
volume that the criticisms on plays were given merely “asa matter 
of opinion, in which everybody has a right to think for himself and 
to say what he likes.” 

At the time which he chose for the commencement of his 
history the stage was reviving after its persecution by the 
Puritans, and one of the greatest of English actors was beginnin 
to show his power of enthralling the extremely ill-behay 
—_ who then frequented theatres, The exact date of 

tterton’s first ap on the stage does not seem to be 
known. Genest does not state it, and Dr. Doran,in Their Majesty's 
Servants, merely says that in 1661 this tragedian had been acting 
for two years ; but there is not in his case, as in that of Garrick, 
any one special night to be associated with the first revela- 
tion of his power over an audience. With Cibber, too, there seems 
to have been no marked success at first, and Quin appears for some 
time after his arrival in London to have been what is known in 
theatrical — asa “ utility man.” Booth for a few years did 
the same kind of work. With Garrick the case was entirely 
different. There is no occasion now to repeat the oft-told story of 
his first appearance at the theatre in (Gioodman’s Fields on 
Getober 19, 1741; but it is worth noticing that the playbill of 


that day was afterwards reprinted, and probably this is the only 
playbill to which such an honour has ever been paid. This very 
amusing advertisement is to be found in full in Genest’s work, 
and also in the Memoirs of Lee Lewes, and in Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald’s Life of Garrick. It states that between the two parts of 
a concert there will be presented an historical play called The Life 
and Death of Richard III., which is described as “ con- 
taining the distresses of King Henry VI., the artful acquisi- 
sition of the Crown by King Richard, the murder of 
young King Edward V. and his brother in the Tower. The 
landing of the Earl of Richmond. And the death of King Richard 
in the memorable battle of Bosworth Field, being the last that 
was fought between the Houses of York and Lancaster, with many 
other true historical passages.” The tragedy was followed by 
“ entertainments of dancing,” in which a M. Froment and a Madame 
Duval figured, and by a ballad opera. The wonderful success 
which Garrick achieved on this first appearance in London is well 
known to all who have any knowledge of the literature of the 
time, and the records of those who witnessed it have been often 
quoted. From beginning to end he carried his audience with him 
in everything; and, as Genest. quaintly puts it, “his death was 
followed by the loudest applause.” 

Henderson appears to have attracted audiences immediately on 
his arrival in town; but very different indeed from his success, 
and still more so from the thrilling triumph of Garrick, was the 
fate of the next great dramatic genius who appeared on the London 
stage. Garrick had been described in the Goodman’s Fields play- 
bill as a “ young gentleman,” his name not being published ; and, 
thirty-four years later, in a Drury Lane playbill giving the cast of 
the Merchant of Venice, the representative of Portia was described 
as “a young lady,” who was no other than Mrs. Siddons. [ler 
first appearance in London was, as our readers need hardly be told, 
a failure—a complete failure apparently, the audience seeing in 
her no qualifications for the stage except good looks; and Genest 
dismisses her with a curt treatment very different from that which 
Garrick received at his hands. ‘ The young lady,” he says, “ was 
Mrs. Siddons ; she was recommended to Garrick by Bate; he had 
seen her at Cheltenham in various characters, but was most struck 
with her Rosalind.” It is worthy of remark, however, that when 
Garrick first appeared in London, he was surrounded by insig- 
nificant actors, whereas Mrs. Siddons had to sustain comparison 
with the most finished players of the day. The cast as given by 
Genest was—Shylock, King; Antonio, Reddish; Lassanio, 
Bensley ; Gratiano, Dodd; Lorenzo, Vernon; Launcelot, Parsons ; 
Nerissa, Mrs. Davies; Jessica, Miss Jarratt. Three of these, 
Bensley, Dodd, and Parsons, were excellent actors, and King was 
one oi the best then in London. Mrs. Siddons, who was only twenty 
years of age, was perhaps unfortunate in having to sustain a leading 
character in a play with so strong a cast, for her style, formed in 
country theatres, probably seemed extremely crude when compared 
with that of the well-trained performers who surrounded her. 
Very contrary to her melancholy failure at first was the result when, 
seven years later, with all her powers matured by unremitting 
labour, she again acted at Drury Lane. Her triumph in the play of 
Isabella, rightly called the Fatal Marriage, was absolute; and Genest, 
who so coldly recorded her first appearance, devotes more than a 

age to this one, and even takes the trouble to state, in his own 
inimitable manner, that when she afterwards visited Johnson “ he 
paid her 2 or 3 elegant compliments.” The cast of the play 
on this occasion has frequently been given, but there is no harm in 
recording it once more. It was as follows:—Biron, Smith; Ville- 
roy, Palmer; Carlos, Farren; Count Baldwin, Packer ; Isabella, 
Mrs. Siddons ; Nurse, Mrs. Love. John Kemble first performed 
in London in the following year; but, in speaking of him, the 
usually painstaking Genest is for once at fault, as he does not 
mention the names of the players who were associated with him 
in Zamlet. They are given, however, by Boaden, who states 
that “ Bentley was the Ghost, Farren the Horatio, Baddely the 
Polonius, Barrymore the Laertes,” and Packer the King, There 
was a curious incident connected with this first appearance, show- 
ing a slightly reprehensible practice on the part of dramatic critics, 
sometimes indulged in even after the days of Kemble. The actor 
Parsons, whose name was put down in the playbill for the part 
of the Gravedigger, was taken ill, and the character was 
performed by Suett. A critic, however, who had much fault 
to tind with Kemble as Hamlet, gave considerable praise to 
Parsons as the gravedigger. Garrick was said by his widow, in 
@ conversation with Kean, to have frequently written the criticisms 
on his own acting, and if this plan was not altogether to be com- 
mended, it certainly had the advantage of ensuring the presence 
of the critic at the performance on which he was good enough 
to pronounce. 
ooke, the next great tragedian who appeared after Kemble, re- 
ceives but brief record at tirst from Genest, who contents himself 
with giving the cast of the play on the occasion when Cooke—who, 
twenty years before, had performed once at the Haymarket—first 
acted at Covent Garden. Ina later part of the work, however, a 
long notice is given of this remarkable actor, who, when not drunk, 
seeius to have had a power over his audience almost equal to that 
of Kean. Lut Genest does not mention a fact in the career 
of this tragedian which is worth recording now, as showing 
that he once sought to carry realism even further than is 
attempted on the modern stage. Having to play Hamlet, 
he sharpened his foil with the pleasant intention of 
revlly wounding the Laertes of tke night; but the represen- 
tative of the part, not having the true feeling of an 
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artist, marred Cooke's plan by knocking him down at the time 
when his foil seemed likely to be used; and thus, ky mere brute 
force, a striking innovation on stage practice was prevented. This 
may remind some readers of the beautiful petition to a French 
Minister by — in whose play an 
supposed to take . This ingenious writer y 

that three qinkous, then under sentence of death, might be 
actually executed on the stage on the first three nights of his 
play. It would make no possible difference, he justly argued, to 
the criminals, who could have their heads cut off quite as com- 
fortably at the theatre as anywhere else, and would ensure a long 
run to his piece, as every one would go to see it, even after the 
great attraction was over. His modest request was not complied 
with, and perhaps some collectors of literary curiosities may 
regret the fact ; for even the playbill which heralded Garrick’s 
first ap would be inferior in value to that which announced 
the abate fond hope that one of the performers would make 
quite irrevocably his last ap ce on any stage. 

Of the evening, famous in theatrical annals, when Kean first 
acted at Drury Lane, Genest gives but this very short record :— 
“ Merchant of Venice. Shylock. Kean from Exeter. Ist app. :— 
with Apprentice, Dick—Bannister”; but a comment far more 
significant than anything the worthy compiler could say appears 
in the extracts from the playbills of + ool 19th and 26th, 
1814, Kean having appeared on January 26th. They are as 
follows:—“ 19. Richard III. No orders will be admitted on the 
nights of Kean’s performance.” ‘26. All persons to whom a free 
admission has been granted are particularly requested to abstain 
from the use of it on the nights of Kean’s performance.” A few 
pages further on Genest gives a short and somewhat disparaging 
notice of this wonderful actor, who, it may fairly be supposed, was 
altogether above the head of the painstaking, but commonplace, 
historian. 

It is hardly to be hoped that any but students of dramatic 
literature will ever care to turn over his ten volumes filled 
for the most part with old playbills, and with accounts of 
the plots of long-forgotten plays; but nevertheless a little atten- 
tion to Genest may be recommended to people who are fond 
of saying that the drama has sunk very low in our days, and 
that at some former time, not very definitely stated, it stocd 
far higher and was much more worthy of attention. An examina- 
tion of many of the plots described by him will probably leave 
in the minds of those who care to toil through them considerable 
doubt whether modern authors, even with the most strenuous 
efforts, are likely to produce anything worse than some of the 
dramas which he mentions. It should, of course, be remembered 
that the plays which delighted former generations must be judged 
by the average merit shown in them, and must not be spoken of as 
if they all belonged to the same standard as the few great works 
which, quite exceptional at the time when they were produced, 
have survived the mass of dramatic productions, and are still 
read. Ifthe ordinary plays are examined, much terrible rubbish 
will be found amongst them. To give many instances would 
tax the patience of our readers too severely ; but one may be taken 
from the works of a man of considerable reputation in his own 
time whose name is still remembered. In 1797 the Castle 
Spectre was produced at Drury Lane, Kemble and Mrs. Jordan 
appearing in it. The success of the play was very great, and it 
was frequently afterwards acted at other theatres. It is diilicult 
to imagine that anything more utterly bad than this drama has 
ever been put before an audience, for it could hardly be within 
the compass of the most zealous writer to do worse than the 
author of the Monk and the Bravo of Venice did in this piece. 
Here, for instance, is a song which occurs in it:— 

Mort .ey. Fair Emma hushed her heart’s alarms ; 
Cuorvus. Sing Megen—oh! Oh! Megen—Ee! 
Mor.ey. She sprang into her Lover’s arms. 
Cuorvus. Sing Megen—oh! Oh! Megen—Ee. 
Morey. Unhurt she fell ; then switt its way 
The boat pursued without delay 
While Emma, placed on Edgar’s knee, 
Sang Megen-oh! Oh! Megen Ee. 
Cnorvs. Sing Megen—oh! Oh! Megen Ee. 
No further specimens of this wonderful work need be given; 
but the epilogue may be noticed as showing that our forefathers 
Were sometimes pleased by a pertness and bad taste which certainly 
have not been exceeded in the most brazen of modern burlesques. 
The play, it should be observed, is brought to a conclusion by the 
vigorous act of the heroine Angela, who plunges a dagger into 
the “bosom” of Osmond, the villain of the piece, who had mur- 
dered her mother and imprisoned her father. The character of 
Osmond was acted by Barrymore, and the epilogue, spoken by Mrs. 
Jordan, begins thus :— 


Osmond by this arrived at Charon’s ferry, 

My honour saved, and dad alive and merry. 
Hather I come the public doom to know, 

But come not uncompelled—the more’s my woe. 
E’en new (oh pity, friends, my hard mishap), 
My shoulder felt a Bow-Street runner’s tap, 
Who, while I shook with fear in every limb, 
Thus spoke with accent stern and visage grim— 
“ Mistress!” quoth he, “to me, it given im trust is 
To bring you straight before our larned justice, 
For know, ’tis said to night the whole town o’er 
You've killed one Osmond alias Barrymore.” 


Some apology is due for citing such rubbish, but it should be 
remembered that the Castle Spectre was very frequently acted 


in times when the drama is thought to have flourished greatly. 
The doggerel we have quoted may have its use, if it shows those 
who complain of modern plays that, whatever their character may 
be, they can by no possibility be worse than one at least of those 
which delighted audiences in former days. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


4 W HEN they do agree” in Parliament, as on the 
“their unanimity is something wonderful.” No doubt 
there are some subjects upon which there can hardly be two opinions 
among reasonable men ; Dut, if the possession of strict reason were 
part and parcel of membership of Parliament, the House of Com- 
mons would be a place very unlike what it actually is. It could 
hardly have been foreseen that not one dissentient voice would be 
raised against Mr. Beresford Hope's Resolution on the subject of 
the National Portrait Gallery on Tuesday night. For once, how- 
ever, every one who took part in the discussion was of opinion that 
something ought to be done to remedy the evils to which the 
member for the University of Cambridge called attention ; and the 
motion was withdrawn on Colonel Stanley's expressing his convic- 
tion that a scheme for immediate, if only temporary, improvement 
would be at once proceeded with. The only approach toa remonstrance 
was made by Mr. Mitchell Henry, who “regretted that the time 
of the House should have been taken up by a discussion of this kind, 
when the matter might easily have been settled by the authorities 
at the Treasury.” Perhaps, however, it is just as well that the 
public attention should be directed to a national possession which is 
almost unique, and which has too long been allowed to suffer from 
neglect and to'run risks which might easily have been avoided. 

The state of things which it is desirable to alter as soon as 
possible may be most simply shown by a reference to what was 
said on the subject on Tuesday night. The words of the motion 
were “ that, in the opinion of this House, the time has come for 
the Treasury to carry out the premise made by it in March 1876 
of appropriating certain specified portions of the Exhibition 
Buildings at South Kensington for the accommodation of the 
National Portrait Gallery, in addition to the apartments already 
occupied by that Gallery.” The mover of the Resolution said that 
the collection was valued at fifty thousand pounds, and was kept (and 
this the experience of every one who has ever visited the ery 
will confirm) in rooms of a very miserable character. Although 
the temporary building in which the portraits now are is of a highly 
combustible nature, the South Kensington authorities, without 
consulting the trusteesof the National Portrait Gallery, and acting 
independently of the Board of Works, some time ago laid down gas- 
pipes all round the place. This, as the mover of the Resolution 
justly observed, is almost inconceivable ; and it may be safely said 
that in no other European capital could such a gross piece of 
mismanagement have taken place. These authorities, however, 
are as unique in their way as is the historical collection which 
has been treated by them with somewhat less care than has been 
given to their own conglomeration of school-desks, abaci, dolls- 
houses, magic lanterns, clocks, and terrestrial globes, which, under 
the pretentious name of an Educational Exhibition, has for a long 
time occupied a space which might have been turned to real 
educational use by being employed to exhibit the National 
Portraits. The motion of Tuesday night was seconded by Lord 
Francis Hervey, who observed that it aimed at rescuing a most 
valuable collection from obscurity and liability to destruction, 
and who pointed his remarks with an aptly altered quotation from 
the School for Scandal. Myr. W. C. Cartwright corroborated 
from personal inspection the statements which had been made 
as to the danger of the existing arrangements, and noted that it 
had been found necessary to apply to the purposes of Civil Service 
Examinations the space of certain rooms originally promised 
to the Gallery. Colonel Stanley, in reply, was quite ready to 
admit that the collection was worthy of the utmost develop- 
ment, and also that it was insufficiently housed. There were, 
however, difficulties in the way of making such improvements 
as were desirable. That ot the centre block of building 
which was on the same floor as the Gallery and had been origi- 
nally intended for its use was occupied for sixty days in the yeur 
by the Civil Service Commission, and it would cost some 1,200/. a 
year to accommodate them elsewhere. The First Commissioner 
of Works agreed with him that they might at once give up “ the 
portion under the present gallery of the eastern block of the south 
end of the building. This would double the present accommoda- 
tion, and the alterations to render it suitable would be of a trifling 
character. If what he now suggested would provide for immediate 
wants, and afford suflicient space for the encouragement of those 
who were willing to present pictures to the public, he thought the 
wishes of his friend would be met to a considerable extent. 
Although the scheme was not as perfect as many that might be 
devised, it could be proceeded with, and probably would be pro- 
ceeded with at once.” 

It is no doubt some satisfaction to have got this assurance, 
which wants only the confirmation of the Vice-President 
of the Council. It may be worth while, however, to con- 
sider how mean, even when the proposed alteration is carried 
out, will be the condition of a collection which in Paris or Berlin 
would be treated with the utmost consideration and honour. The 
new arrangement will indeed double the accommodation ; and, 
considering that at present the total length of space at the disposal 
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of the Trustees is only three hundred feet, it is certainly high time 
that this should be done. But, as far as can be made out from 
what was said, it will not touch one most important defect—the 
condition, that is, of the wooden floor of the Gallery, which is 

insecure, and vibrates continually. The result of this, to say 
aolhiag of the intolerable noise caused by the trampling of the 
feet of visitors and of the policemen on duty, is to fill the air 
with dust, which is injurious to the pictures as well as to the 
throats of those who come to see them, and to endanger seriously 
the condition of such pictures as have their paint crumbled and 
liable to flake off. Besides this, it is impossible to place on the floor 
any marble sculpture, even of the ordinary bust size. A remedy 
for this wretched state of things may of course be included in the 
contemplated alteration,and we hopethatthis may be so; butit must 
be evident to all who are acquainted with the Gallery that nothing 
short of a far more sweeping alteration can really do anything like 
justice to the pictures. The collection is of course by no means 
perfect, either from an historical or an artistic point of view ; but, 
considering the difficulties with which the Trustees and the 
Keeper have had to contend, it is surprisingly good, and is ob- 
viously capable of much greater development under more favour- 
able circumstances. The portraits are hung, to quote from the 
list, as nearly as circumstances will permit, in chronological order, 
according to the period of decease , and this is perhaps under the 
circumstances as a method as could be desired, although 
some of the juxtapositions which result from it are somewhat 
humorously suggestive. The list of painters contains some 
great and many considerable names; and if one might 
wish to see less of the celebrated painter “ Unknown,” it is 
more pene to meet with a frank confession of ignor- 
ance with an assumption of superior and impossible 
Imowledge. Perhaps, if the pictures were bestowed as they ought 
to be, they might be grouped with more reference to the similarity 
of the lives and pursuits of the different personages than has been 
found possible under existing conditions ; and it is tolerably certain 
that, large as the list of donations is, it would be much increased 
if the possessors of interesting pictures saw their way to getting 
them hung to decent advantage. 

London is certainly terribly behind other European cities in the 
matter of ro provision for its works of art. We have a National 
Gallery which, as far as beauty and variety of painting goes, may 
com: without disadvantage with almost any collection in the 
world, We have a fine collection of sculpture which, with remark- 
able ingenuity, is stowed away at more than a mile’s distance from our 
collection of pictures ina building in an entirely different quarter of 
the town, wherein is locked upa singularly interesting collection of 
drawings by the Old Masters, which it is impossible to see with 
any approach to comfort or convenience. And we have a collec- 
tion of National Portraits which is as peculiar as it is interesting 
in its nature, which till now has been eer to a great risk of 
destruction in what it is hardly too much to call a squalid hovel. 
It is more curious than pleasant to compare these varied arrange- 
ments with those of the Louvre, where pictures, sculptures, and 
drawings are gathered together under the same roof, plain for all 
folks to see. What is wanted in London is to obtain a concen- 
tration of the power over our art possessions which is now scattered 
among various bodies of trustees. Whether we shall ever get 
anything to approach the excellence in arrangement of foreign 
art galleries seems very doubtful; and it is tolerably certain that, 
as things are, we shall never get our 
dawings assembled together. We may hope, however, that the 
authorities of the British Museum may be some day awakened to 
the fact that the drawings under their care are intended to be 
looked at, and that the National Portraits may find a fitting 
lodgment in Trafalgar Square, when the present miserable build- 
ing there is displaced by one more worthy of the national art 
treasures. Meanwhile it is no doubt pleasant to firid that the 
Government is alive to the importance of the National Portrait 
Gallery, and is ready to do anything short of disturbing the 
arrangements of the Civil Service Commission to improve the con- 
dition of the many worthies of past time who must, one would 
think, feel that they are treated with some indignity in their 
present situation. 


POLICY OF THE NEW POPE. 


——- Coronation of the new Pope and the subsequent Benedic- 
tion were performed on Sunday last in the Sixtine Chapel, 
instead of on the outer loggia of St. Peter's. According to the report 
in the Times this has caused much disappointment and irritation 
in Rome, and is supposed to indicate that His Holiness has yielded 
to the pressure of the extreme party. An Italian statesman is even 
said to have observed that, while “ Italy might tolerate that atti- 
tude from Pius IX. towards Victor Emmanuel, the new King 
could not long tolerate it from the new Pope,” and that, if it is 

isted in, the abrogation of the Law of Guarantees will follow. 

this, whether accurately reported or not, is, to say the least, 
pee A an pei as indeed the author of the telegram seems himself 
to be partly aware, for he on to remark that many Italians are 
still convineed that, after the first protests, the Pope will adopt a 
more see seg attitude. There is however no ground for 
assuming that has adopted an attitude other than con- 
ciliatory now. It would have been better perhaps to seize 
the opportunity of a grand and imposing ceremony, which can 
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only occur once in each pontificate, to gratify the taste of 
the Roman populace, who are apt now as of old to deem “ panem 
et Circenses” among the first necessaries of life. But on the other 
hand it is quite intelligible, as we remarked last week, that 
Leo XIII. might think there would be a kind of indecorum in 
taking the earliest occasion, in a matter of no practical importance, 
for a public repudiation—as it would certainly have been con- 
sidered—of the policy of his predecessor. And moreover among 
the conflicting reports it is far from being clear that there was no 
reasonable cause for apprehending a disturbance if the ordinary 
routine had been followed. An official or officious denial appears 
to have been given to the statement that the Italian Government 
had sent a warning “through a local police inspector” to the 
Vatican, that, as the Pope had not formally recognized the King 
of Italy, the Government could take no responsibility about 
guaranteeing order or preventing disturbance in case of a public 
ceremony. It is very difficult to believe that so strange a 
mistake can have been committed, and one which would obvi- 
ously have gone far to justify the “ indignation” which it was 
said to have aroused at the Vatican. But, if there was any suspicion 
entertained that the Government might not feel called upon to 
take precautions against disturbances, there can be no doubt that the 
decision to avoid a public ceremony was a wise one. And some 
confirmation of this view may be found in the fact that the 
Teodoli palace and other houses illuminated in honour of the 
Coronation were actually mobbed and the windows broken. What 
is certain is that the plan of a public ceremony in St. Peter’s was 
only abandoned at the last moment, after all the preparations had 
been made for it. And the most probable explanation may be 
found in the rumoured intention of having rival demonstrations, 
Ultramontane and Nationalist, in the church, which it was obvi- 
ously undesirable to provoke. At all events it requires only the 
most common fairness, or rather common sense, to remember that 
the new Pope cannot be expected to break absolutely and abruptly 
with the traditions of the long and remarkable, however disastrous, 

ontiticate which has just closed, and that he would very seriously 
imperil his future influence by doing so. To reasonable minds it 
will seem more satisfactory that he has already done so much in 
that direction than surprising that he has not done more. 

We spoke last week of the very significant appointment of 
Schwarzenberg as Camerlengo, and we referred with some doubt 
to the alleged retention of Simeoni as Secretary of State. It now 
appears that Schwarzenberg has been appointed to the honorary 
post of Pro-Camerlengo, while the actual office of Camerlengo, 
which involves residence in Rome, has been conferred on Morichini, 
a man of culture and high character and who, like Pecci himself, 
used all his influence with Pius IX. to avert the infallibilist decree. 
On the other hand Simeoni has not been confirmed in his former office 
but made Prefect of Propaganda, while Franchi, formerly Nuncio 
at Madrid and the favourite of the “‘ moderates,” becomes Cardinal 
Secretary. The change is unquestionably a beneficial one, though 
it is rumoured that some foreign Governments urged the claims of 
Simeoni, who is believed to be a man of pious and upright cha- 
racter and willing to follow the guidance of his superiors, But he 
certainly used his influence in the interests of the irreconcilables 
during the last reign. The real importance of the post, now that 
the Holy See is no longer a secular power, lies in the fact that the 
Secretary virtually appoints and contsols the nuncios at the various 
Catholic Courts, and through them manages to a large extent the 
appointments of bishops by the diplomatic exercise of the Papal 
veto. Thus e.g., Simeoni replaced the nuncio at Munich, who was 
accused of countenancing moderate appointments, by a successor 
whose disputes with the Bavarian Government have resulted in 
leaving the Archbishopric of Munich and two other Sees vacant at 
this moment. All the nuncios previously appointed have been 
changed by the present Pope, and this will naturally facilitate the 
introduction of analtered and more conciliatory line of policy. 
Simeoni however might do mischief as Prefect of the som 
ganda, if he were to adhere to his former line of action, 
for the Propaganda practically dominates the episcopate of all 
“ missionary” countries, including England, which has the form, 
without the canonical substance, of a diocesan hierarchy. The 
four Italian ecclesiastics named Camerter? Segreti, in place of 
those of the late Pope, have an excellent reputation for piety 
and good sense. Whether it is true that Leo XIII. intends 
to dismiss the Pontifical Gendarmes and even the Swiss Guards, 
as he has already pensioned off General Kanzler, and to reside 
a great part of the year at Castel Gandolfo, cannot be safely 
affirmed yet, but it may be hoped that the latter report is ex- 
aggerated, as it would imply a somewhat undignified device for 
keeping the Italian Government at arm’s length. If he would re- 
open the Vatican Galleries to the public, and—what is still more 
important—allow free access to the Vatican Library and Archives 
to students of all countries, he would be doing an act gracious in 
itself and befitting the possessor of the magnificent palace, with its 
unrivalled collection of literary and artistic treasures, which for 
the last seven years has been sealed to the outer world. 

The diplomatic note addressed to the Ambassadors accredited 
to the Vatican by the Sacred College before entering into Conclave 
can now of course have only a subordinate and relative interest. 
That they had to renew the oaths taken by each Cardinal on his 
elevation to the purple to guard the rights and prerogatives, “ and 
even the temporal possessions of the Church,” was already 
Imown, but it remains true, as we have before observed, that 
the Pope himself is bound by no oath either on his election 
or coronation, and is free in such watters to use his own un- 
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tettered discretion. And this fundamental point is a 
recognized at the close of the official note, when, after explaining 
their reasons for determining to hold the Conclave in Rome, the 
Cardinals add that “‘ this resolution was come to with all the more 
tranquillity because it did not in any way forestall the future, but 
left to the future pontiff full liberty to adopt such measures as the 
good of souls and the general interest of the Church should 
counsel in the difficult and painful position in which the Apostolic 
See is now placed.” Of that full liberty there is good reason to 
hope that Leo XIII. proposes to make a discreet and temperate use. 
He has already shown his wisdom in refusing, as a rule, to receive 
deputations—a very favourite practice of Pius LX.—and still more 
in avoiding in his specch after the coronation, in reply to the 
congratulations of the Sacred College, any reference to his pre- 
decessor ; a reticence the more commendable as Pius IX., accord- 
ing to the Univers, has already begun to work miracles. To the 
Lenten preachers of Rome he gave the very unexceptionable 
advice that they should preach Jesus Christ, His life and teach- 
ing, and guard their flocks against the prevalent immorality and 
unbelief. The Encyclical always issued by a new Pope after his 
elevation and which Leo, unlike his predecessor, is said to be him- 
self composing, is sure soon to be before us, and meanwhile it is 
only natural that attention should have been recalled to the very 
remarkable pastoral which he published last year, as Archbishop 
of Perugia—which is now being republished at Rome—on the 
relations of the Church to progress, civilization, and science. Its 
leading idea is that, as Christianity in early days vindicated the 
rights and dignity of labour—then looked down upon as the allotted 
portion of siaves—against the supercilious contempt of the Pagan 
world of Rome, so it must now vindicate the sanctity of the moral 
law against the materialistic tendencies of political economy, but 
that with science itself, and its true masters—men like Bacon, 
Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Volta, Faraday—the Church has 
no quarrel, but only with sciclists who cogmatize on imperfect 
knowledge. Science, so far from “ dethroning God,” only seems 
to illustrate the greatness and wisdom of the Creator. The author 
does not content himself with appealing to the Bible and the 
Fathers, but cites among other authorities the Republic of Plato, 
the Politics of Aristotle, Cicero, Juvenal, Terence, Montesquieu, 
Tastiat, and the Revue des Leua Mondes; and Molinari, in his 
striking and highly eulogistic review of the Pastoral in last 
Thursday's Journal des Débats, observes that Pecci is evidently 
not quoting secondhand, but is thoroughly familiar with’the works 
to which he appeals. The general tone of the pastoral, while 
deeply religious, is rather statesmanlike than ecclesiastical, and 
reminds one a good deal of the late Archbishop JJarboy. It closes 
with the expression of the author’s desire—which he will hardly 
now be able to carry out—to writea book on the subject hereaiter. 

Cardinal Manning’s Lenten Pastoral, being dated—we should 
have said “ given “—on the 7th of February, the day of the death 
of Pius IX., does not of course contain any reference to the 
election of his successor. It is mainly occupied with purely reli- 
gious topics, but opens with a highly characteristic comment on 
the present troubled state of the nations of Christendom, which is 
contrasted with the “ peace of the Christian world,” when it was 
united under the common and “supreme moral authority” of 
the Papacy. Now, on the contrary, all authority, civil, moral, 
and paternal, is tottering, to its fall, and thus giving token 
of the predicted coming of “the Lawless One,” the triumph of 
Italy over the a Sovereignty and of Russia over Turkey ated 
apparently the chief proofs of it. That there is much in the 
present state of the world which may seem to correspond to 
the i signs of the approach of Antichrist is suffi- 
ciently obvious to have struck Dr. Cumming as well as Cardinal 
Manning. What escapes both of them is that the same might 
have been said, and in fact was said, in almost every previous age ; 
aud at no period, we may add, since the lte‘ormation has the im- 
pression that the end was at hand been so widely or deeply felt as 
at certain epochs of medizval history when “ the supreme moral 
authority ” of Rome was still undisputed, though the devoutest of 
her children complained that “Christ was sleeping in the Ship.” 
The Cardinal was especially thinking of the Temporal Power, 
which he has again and again assured us is the true and only 
adequate support and keystone of Christendom. But if he will 
point out the period, either before or after the Reformation, when 
the Temporal Power “ united kingdoms and nations in the peace 
of the Christian world,” he will have made an important contri- 
bution to historical knowledge. Few students of history would have 
much difficulty in showing how often it has embroiled and divided 
them. Bat Cardinal Manning has always had a weakness for 
dabbling in history, even in his advocacy of the dogma 
which 4 tells us has triumphed over it. We shall observe 
with some curiosity how far his estimate of it is atlected by the 
influence of a new pontificate. Meanwhile it would be interesting 
to know whether he is prepared to maintain the superior moral 
condition of, say France or Spain—where the spiritual authority 
of Rome is still very considerable—to that of England, where it is 
circumscribed within a much narrower sphere. A sermon is said 
to have been preached at a well-known Jesuit church, on the 
Sunday before the election of Leo III., warning the faithful 
against the possible danger of an unworthy successor of Pius 1X. 
being chosen, who would fail to out his policy of 
“thorough,” in which case they were bidden to appeal from the 
living to the dead Pope, whose eause would ultimately triumph. 
But the pontificate of Pius IX. is now become an historical one, 
and the appeal to history from the living voice of the Church, 


according to Cardinal Manning, is a heresy and a treason. To be 
sure it isa little awkward if successive living voices, within the 
same generation, should be out of harmony with each other, but 
we used to be told that such a conflict of testimony was im- 
possible. Sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, and if there 
was no appeal from the authority of Pius IX. during his life, as 
little can there be any appeal to him now from the living authority 
of his successor. The old idea was that there is an infallible 
Church ; those who have chosen to substitute the new and widely 
different notion of an infallible man must be prepared to accept the 
consequences, 


CONVERSATION MANUALS. 


NUPPOSE that any one had an ordinary traveller's Conversation 
Manual put into his hands, without any indication of its 
date of composition or the purposes for which it had been com- 
piled, we have sometimes wondered what conclusions he would be 
likely to draw as to its presumed nature and object. He would 
turn to the first page, and, observing the systematic completeness 
with which it starts with some of the highest abstractions, the car- 
dinal and ordinal numbers (we wonder, by the way, how many 
people ever meet with such things under these names, except in a 
grammar or phrase-book) he would take it as a sort of dictionary, 
or comprehensive introduction to the language in general. A little 
further on, however, he would be struck by the strange minuteness 
with which “the parts of the human body” are detailed, in 
a way suitable rather to a surgeon’s manual than to the rude 
needs of the traveller. He would not of course be long in 
finding that this broad scientific basis was unnecessary; for the 
book would soon be seen to be growing specialized, and to have 
been drawn up for the use of travellers of some description or other, 
and at some epoch. But for whom, and at what time? Internal 
evidence would not be wanting, which, though far from conclusive, 
would justify a reasonable opinion on these points. The traveller 
is evidently rich, for his favourite mode of progress is post- 
ing. At least so we conclude from the remarkable fulness with 
which every casual want of the road is anticipated and 
translated into the popular vernacular. If the splinter bar 
breaks, or the pole is suspected to be weak, he at once 
points this out to the postilion. If the linch-pin comes 
out, or the due supply of grease is wanting, he insists on the 
defect being supplied; horses of reinforcement, as we believe 
the couriers cail them, are freely demanded, and so on until 
every ill or defect to which carriages or horses are liable has been 
amply provided against. So far all seems plain; but then this very 
definiteness introduces difficulties as to the date to be assigned. 
Where, at least in countries in which the postilions speak French, 
do rich people now travel post? The bulk of the phrases therefore 
were drawn up towards the end of the last century, or to serve 
the rush of travellers after the conclusion of the great war. So 
much is this the case that we have no hesitation in saying that the 
parts of an ordinary modern traveller's phrase-book which 
would have been useless to a traveller of a century ago are small 
in proportion to those which are practically useless to an average 
traveller of to-day. 

In order to settle the point of date, our inquirer would naturally 
turn to seek what sort of notice is taken of those two great scien- 
tific and practical inventions—steam power and the postal 
and telegraph services. His results a = be curious and disa 
pointing. Steam power is certainly admitted, indeed frankly 
recognized, 2s applied to ships; but on land its aid is regarded as 
merely occasional and of little importance. For instance, in the book 
now before us which has given rise to these reflections (perhaps one 
of the best of its class), there is just a little more than one page given 
to conversation about railway wants ; whereas three pages are given 
to the mere purchase of a travelling carriage, in addition to many 
others devoted to its subsequent use. So with the post-oflice, which 
it is quite clear was in a very imperfectly developed state at the 
date in question. We may remark, in passing, that the post- 
office is the one institution which we would select in prefer- 
ence to any other as a test of the relative merits of a phrase- 
book. The nervous traveller finds himself there, a3 he well knows, 
in an embarrassing position when anything more is demanded of 
him than the simple form of showing his card in order to receive 
his letters. He is not here surrounded, as in his hotel, by English- 
speaking waiters and obsequious porters. He has, on the contrary, 
to encounter rather grim officials whose affections are not warmed 
at the approach of one in whom they instantly detect by dress and 
bearing the certain bearer of an unpronounceable name, and the 

bable claimant of illegible letters. Then, too, his wants bein 

ere intellectual rather than bodily, they can neither be assum 
as of course nor indicated by signs, No vehemence ef gesticulation 
will serve when the desired inquiry is, what has become of the 
missing letter ? nor is there any generally recognized dumb-show for 
a registered letter or a post-office order. Nothing can be a substi- 
tute here for the possession of the proper technical terms. We 
shall not soon forget our own perplexity once at a small Italian 
post-oflice. It was only a postage-stamp that was wanted. Could 
a splinter-bar or linch-pin have done instead, we had Bideker in 
our pocket, and might have called for it at once in any of the four 
rincipal languages of Europe. But the postage-stamp was un- 
own forty years ago, and therefore the one word needful was not 
to be found. We began in despair to study a large printed list of 
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postal tions, in hope that the missing word might be found 
there. = we came upon stampa. This seemed almost too simple 


and natural, but nevertheless we were about to call for it when a few 
lines further on we found directions as to the weight, &c., up to 
which stampe could travel by post. What we had stumbled on, 
in fact, was simply the technical equivalent for our “ book-post,” 
or printed matter. So we had to slink back humbled to the hotel, 
and basely gave over the letter to the landlord. 

Seriously speaking, this defect of the common conversation 
manuals seems a great evil. Their proper mission seems so simple 
and obvious that it is almost unintelligible why they should not 
manage to secure it better. Their function is quite distinct from 
that of the dictionary, with which they have no business to com- 
pete. The dictionary is bound to give, or try to give, all the 
words of a language, at least all those employed by the best 
classical writers. The phrase-book has the far narrower task of 
giving those only which are wanted in common conversation, and 
especially those needed by the independent traveller. An elaborate 
vocabulary is therefore simply waste of space. Hardly any one 
can learn a long string of words by rote. They must, as a rule, be 
picked up in the process of reading, and looked for in the dic- 
tionary, where they should be distinguished from their synonyms. 

The ideal phrase-book, as it seems to us, should be a very small 
volume. Even one for use in four languages might well be com- 

ressed into some two hundred pages. But what it undertakes to 

o it should do thoroughly. There should be a number of different 
heads or divisions, referring to the principal classes of wants, and 
under these should be carefully assembled both the requisite 
technical terms and the principal phrases needed to make use of 
them. Let us return to the post-office. The technical phrases here 
are not numerous, but they are absolutely necessary, since they natu- 
rally have, as a rule, no substitutes; and it is not of the slightest 
use to look for them in any common travelling dictionary. In 
reference to our old sore of the postage-stamp, for instance, we 
had the curiosity to seek for the proper word in a French, a Ger- 
man, and an Italian dictionary. They were merely small pocket 
dictionaries, but they are in very —_ use, and are just such as a 
traveller is most likely to find himself obliged to resort to. Every 
sort of “ stamp” was there except the particular one which would 
be needed by ninety-nine travellers out of a hundred. The stam 
in the form of a punch was there, so was that affixed on leases an 
other 1 documents, and many other kinds of stamp, extinct or 
recent ; but there was no reference to the postage-stamp. In a 
dictionary these omissions are blameworthy, but in a phrase-book 
they are absolutely inexcusable. Under the heading of the Post 
Office there should of course be given first the requisite lists of 
terms—postage-stamp, overweight, post-office order, registered 
letter, booli-post, parcel-post, and a few more such. Then should 
follow a score or two of sentences in which these and other similar 
terms would beintroduced. This is just where the phrase-books, so far 
as our experience goes, fail. They never give a carefully compiled 
list of simple technical terms, and their phrases are, as a rule, far 
too general. One must always remember that, in speaking with 
comparatively uneducated persons engaged in any special business, 
the correct use of the proper technical term for the thing we happen 
to want will generally be more serviceable than a stream of gram- 
matical, but vague and ill-directed, fluency. 

Take, for instance, the railway, and the vast group of wants 
which cluster about it from a traveller’s point of view, and 
how very meagre will seem the dozen or so of sentences often 
assigned to this department! Among the very first technical 
terms which the traveller will need are such as these—return- 
ticket, station-master, guard, railway time, hot-water tin, time- 
table, luggage-ticket. Now it is the fact that not a single 
one of these technical terms is to be found ia the book before us, 
though it is, as we have said, one of the best of its class. Then, 
again, as to what may be called technical phrases. What the tra- 
veller mostly needs are such as these :—Is this place taken ? Can I 
break the journey? Must I pay the difference if I travel ex- 

ress? And, above all, Do you mind the window being open? 
pe again, the traveller would search in vain for any indication 
of the correct equivalents for these common phrases, at least in 
most of the books that we have seen. ‘[his perverse omission is 
very annoying, for sentences of this specialized character would 
answer just as well for all grammatical purposes, whereas no accu- 
mulation of too general sentences will guide one to the discovery 
of the desired traveller’s idiom. It seems difficult to understand 
why the restless ingenuity which has sought to gratify every taste 
of the traveller in other directions should have been so signally 
wanting here. It isnot that conversation-books are not published, 
but that they mostly show so little common sense in their com- 
position and design. They have obviously not been compiled by 
actual travellers; but some hack has been employed to recast an 
old one, and to make it, as faras he can, somewhat less antiquated. 
On no other supposition can we account for that strange conser- 
vatism» which continues to devote dozens of pages to bargaining 
about the hiring of a villa or the purchasing of a travelling carriage, 
and yet cuts down the railway to a few lines. 

Meanwhile, the best advice we can give to the curious and in- 
dustrious traveller is to purchase some small pocket phrase-book 
of the kind now published, to insert a few blank in it, and 
carry it about with him. Any one who is on the look-out for 
such opportunities will discover every now and then a little mine 
of useful technical terms and phrases, and he can proceed at once 
to secure them. Any small post-office guide or circular, if care- 
fully glanced through, will furnish a supply of indispensable words 


and phrases which possess, in contrast with most dictionaries, 
the merit of being actually in use by those concerned with 
such things, The few pages devoted to the publication of 
the regulations and by-laws of Railway Companies, which 
may sometimes be found prefaced to printed time-tables, 
are another rich mine of useful expressions. Even the heavy 
minutes or hours spent in a frontier railway station may 
yield some small return in the shape of a few custom-house words 
and expressions, if the weary traveller can bring himself to study 
the printed notices that he sees about him. By using these and 
similar opportunities we recently detected the correct term for a 
“lift,” as used in some large hotels. As it will probably be twenty 
years before it gets into any dictionary, and at least fifty before 
the phrase-books condescend to notice it, we will make no mystery 
of the matter, but freely divulge it to the reader by remarking that 
it is called Ascenseur in French (a fact he will possibly have learnt 
at the Grand Hotel du Louvre), and Aufzug in German (a fact 


' which he will pretty certainly learn now for the first time). All 


we ask in return is that he will freely inquire after it at the lofty 
hotels in noisy cities, in the hope that knowledge of the naine may 
lead at length to familiarity with the thing, and even ultimately 
to an admission of its utility for wearied bales at the end of a long 
journey. 


RUSSIAN RAILWAYS. 


I fy the period of material development during which the Russian 
Government so successfully laboured to repair the disasters of 
the Crimean war, and to prepare for that renewed aggression upon 
Turkey which it has just brought to a triumphant conclusion, it 
did not overlook the importance of an extensive construction of 
railways. From a commercial and industrial point of view, the 
expediency of opening up the communications of the Empire could 
not be doubted. If the Russians themselves were incapable of 
seeing it, the example set by other countries—more particularly 
by the United Kingdom and the United States—and the astonish- 
ing results obtained were sufficient to teach them. The military 
necessity had been demonstrated by Crimean experience. The 
terrible mortality that attended the forwarding of reinforcements, 
and the miserable plight in which the troops reached the theatre 
of operations after long months of exhausting marches in all 
weathers, revealed the weakness of a vast dominion whose several 
provinces were not connected by steam. The construction of rail- 
ways on a great scale was therefore actively taken in hand. But 
the country was too poor to execute the work from its own 
resources, the habit of industrial association was not fully ac- 
quired, and, besides, the credit of private trading Companies was 
not very high. Consequently the interposition of the Government 
was indispensable. It decided, however, as our own Goverument 
in India had already done, not to make and work the railways 
itself, but to employ the agency of private enterprise, supplying by 
its own guarantee the want of credit under which the later 
laboured. That the guarantee system has advantages is vouched 
for by the fact that two Governments like those of India and 
Russia, ruling over vast territories in an undeveloped, halt-bar- 
barous state, acted upon it simultaneously. That its disadvantages, 
nevertheless, are still greater may be inferred from its abandon- 
ment by the Indian Government after a long experiment. Indeed 
the obvious impossibility of controlling the expenditure of the 
guaranteed Companies, and the strong inducement held out to 
their officials to indulge in jobbery since any pickings which they 
may appropriate to themselves and their friends cannot lessen 
the dividends, are fatal objections to the system. However, 
it was adopted by the Russian Government, which also made 
direct advances to the Companies. In a single instance the 
Government has kept a line in its own hands. In a few 
others private enterprise has dispensed with State aid. But 
the guaranteed railways form the great majority. Out of the 
whole network the State and the unguaranteed lines constitute less 
than six per cent. Practically, therefore, they may be left out of 
account. The guaranteed and assisted lines together are 
of the length of 8,657 miles, or about half the mileage 
of the railways of Great Britain and Ireland. The total 
sum which the State had advanced to these several railways 
either to aid in their construction and maintenance, or to make up 
the fund required for the interest due, ap from a Report of 
the Minister of Finance to have amounted on the 1st of January,. 
1877, to 238,033,755 paper roubles, and 527,377,259 silver roubles. 
On what principle are we to convert these sums into their English 
equivalents? If we estimate them according to the exchange value 
of the day, which was about two shillings for the paper rouble, and 
two and ninepence for the silver rouble, the whole cost of these 
lines to the State was, fifteen months ago, 96,318,000l. sterling, 
which is about the expenditure on our own Indian network. 
There is this material ditference, however, that in the Russian case 
the capita! raised by the Companies on the guarantee of the Go- 
vernment is not included, but only the actual outlay by the Govern- 
ment, either on capital account or to make good its guarantees. 
It is to be borne in mind, further, that some years ago silver was 
worth five shillings an ounce, and during the American War of 
Secession five and two’ wok ounce. Moreover, the exchange 
value of the paper rouble before the troubles in Turkey bezan was 


as high as two and ninepence. The real advances by the Russian 
Government were therefore far heavier than the above-mentioned 
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sum—probably by as much as a fifth—or say twenty millions 
sterling. 


The heavy burden imposed by these railways upon the State in | 
the pest is seen from these figures, and it ap from an article | 
in the Journal de St. Pétersbourg that the burden is increasing 
alarmingly. The net charge on account of dividends and interest | 

teed to shareholders and bondholders in 1874—that is, the | 
charge after deducting receipts from the Companies—amounted to 
17,043,000 roubles; in 1876 the net charge had risen to 
34,628,000. In other words, it had more than doubled in the two 
years. This was not due to a falling off in the traflic. There was, 
on the contrary, an increase of the gross receipts, though not a 
large one. The working expenses, however, had risen far more 
rapidly ; and, in consequence, the net receipts fell off so greatly 
that the charge upon the Treasury on account of guarantees, as we | 
have just seen, was more than doubled. Entering more into detail, 
we find that seven Companies with a mileage equal to 17 per cent. 
of the entire network of the Empire did not earn enough to cover 
their ey | expenses. Twenty other Companies, with 47} 
per cent. of the total mileage, although earning enough to cover 
the working expenses, realized barely 42 per cent. of the fixed 
on account of interest and dividend. Thus 644 per cent. 
of the total mileage threw either the whole or 58 per cent. of the 
guarantees upon the Treasury. Finally, eight lines with 263 per 
cent. of the mileage earned more than the amount of the guarantees. 
The small proportion of the mileage which pays for the cost of con- | 
struction and working is brought out very clearly by these figures. 
The first cause of this appears to be the inherent vice of the 
guarantee system. Companies know that under this system, if they 
increase their earnings, they must begin to pay their debts, and 
consequently will not augment their own dividends. Why should 
they, then, take any trouble to do so? In every country the system 
encourages waste, extravagance, and jobbery. It must do so doubly 
in Russia, where corruption is universal and ineradicable. We 
are told, further, that the lines are insufficiently supplied with rolling- 
stock, and that the extraordinary increase of the working expenses 
means in reality the purchase out of income of fresh locomotives and 
carriages. Moreover, it is added that several of the lines are new, and 
consequently have not had time to develop their traffic. How far 
these explanations apply we have no means of judging. But, even 
if aceepted, they bode no good to the Treasury. Companies whose 
necessities compel them to conceal an increase of their rolling- 
stock under the head of working expenses are hardly in a con- 
dition to render effective service to the public or soon to cease 
to be a burden upon the Government. So, again, the new lines 
may in time prove remunerative, but meanwhile they remain a 
upon the guarantee fund. There are, however, other 
explanations of a different character. The year 1876 was a year 
of commercial crisis, and naturally, therefore, was unfavourable to 
the railways. It was also a year of great political complications. 
In that year the Servian war broke out, and towards its close the 
mobilization of the Russian army began, paralysing trade and 
i ing traflic. It was, therefore, in many respects ex- | 


tip 

“Irhe events which have since occurred have not improved the 
sityation. It is said, indeed, that last year the traflic considerably 
increased. The statement is probable. The Turkish blockade in 
the Black Sea compelled the whole of the corn exported to be 
sent by rail either to the Baltic ports or through Austria and 
Germany. ‘Thus what was ruin to the Southern ports was a 
naps to the railways. The raising of the blockade, however, 

put an end to the windfall. 1f now the fears of war pass 
away, if the troops are recalled and disbanded, the lavish Govern- 
ment expenditure for the feeding and supply of the armies in the 
field will cease, and, with it, the means of employment of vast 
numbers of workpeople. At the same time the disbandment of the 
army will flood the labour market. And when these causes of 
distress are in operation the cost of the campaign in Turkey will 
have to be met somehow. It has been concealed hitherto by loans 
and by excessive issues of paper. It will now be requisite to settle 
it definitely, and to increase taxation. A period of depression in 
trade, of scarce employment, and general adversity, is therefore to 
be looked for, such as always follows a great war. And all 
this must tell upon the railways. Even in 1876, when the 
country was only under the shadow of the coming war, the net 
charges to the Treasury amounted, as we have seen above, to 
3,464,000/., converting the rouble at two shillings. It is cer- 
tainly not likely to be less for some years to come after the ex- 
haustion of so costly a struggle. But a charge of this amount 
upon a Government embarrassed by the difficulty of settling the 
enormous liabilities it has incurred in the prosecution of a great 
war is a serious matter. In these remarks it will of course be 
understood that we are not questioning the utility of the railways. 
It may well be that lines which never can earn their working 
expenses are worth all they have cost, either because of their 
strategic importance, or because they develop some valuable in- 
dustry. It may be, too, that lines now earning little will by and 
by prove highly remunerative. What we are now considering is 
not the prospects or the present value of the railways, but the bur- 
den they impose upon the Treasury. We have found that in 1876 
the guarantees alone cost the taxpayer three and a half millions 
sterling ; and further, that several of the Companies are so inade- 
quately equipped that they imperatively require further advanees for 
maintenance and on capital account, in addition to the hundred 
millions or so already invested in that way. From other sources 


we know that the total increase during the year of the debt due 
by the railways to the State reached twelve and a half millions; 
and, as that on account of guarantees was three and a half mil- 
lions, the direct advances to the Companies must have reached 
nine millions, At the present moment the charge, for the reasons 
already stated, is likely to be heavier still. 


SHAM LIFE INSURANCE. 


HE public can scarcely have been prepared for the state of 


affairs brought to light in the recent case of Blake v. The 
Albion Life Assurance Society. Competition is no doubt keen 
between Insurance Companies as between all other corporations and 
individuals bent on getting money; and competition, while it 
fosters the good qualities of energy, perseverance, and self-sacrifice 
in the worthier members of the community, cannot fail to offer 
temptations to those who entertain laxer notions of honour to steal 
a march on their competitors by dubious tricks and underhand 
contrivances. But the discovery of an Insurance Company of re- 
puted respectability combining with an advertising money-lender, 
possessing numerous aliases, to draw business from his victims 
and share the profits with him, is a startling revelation indeed. 
Money-lenders are an unmitigated pest to society, offering as they 
do the means of meeting temporary embarrassments, or gratifying 
unnecessary extravagance, at the cost of subsequent bondage an 
a permanent crippling of resources; they have no compunction in 
availing themselves of the inexperience of youth, or the despair of 
impending ruin, in order to enforce their own terms ; and the non- 
existence in this country of any usury laws enables them to extort 
any rate of interest they may choose to demand. One of the 
most dangerous characteristics of the class is the specious 
manner in which, by the proffer of apparently easy conditions, 
they inveigle the unwary into their toils, never disclosing the 
full nature and extent of the obligations they seek to impose until 
it is too late for the victim to retreat, except at heavy loss to him- 
self and corresponding profit to the money-lender, Some such 
design of course underlies all those plausible advertisements so 
common in the newspapers, wherein seemingly benevolent persons 
intimate their readiness and anxiety to advance money on moderate 
terms and personal security only. Personal security is a most 
variable investment, depending entirely on the status of the person 
giving it; and anybody who considered the matter for a moment 
would see that a mere undertaking to pay by a man so hard’ 
pressed for money as to resort to an advertising money-lender’ 
would hardly be a sutlicient consideration for the required loan. 
No such misgiving seems, however, to have crossed the mind 
of the Rey. William Jex-Blake, rector of Great Dunham in 
Norfolk, when in the year 1874 he read and answered an 
advertisement in the Standard, which set forth that Mr. 
Henry Howard, of Euston Square, was prepared to make 
advances on personal security only. Mr. Jex- Blake was: 
anxious to raise 1,500/. in order to purchase a living, and 
to his desire not to let this living go, and to his possession of a 
large portion of the charity which thinketh no evil, we must 
attribute the otherwise somewhat inexplicable fact of his entering 
into negotiations so unlikely to result in good. Mr. Howard's 
first proposal was a reasonable one enough, though involving a 
slight departure from the personal security programme. He was 
ready to find the money for seven or fourteen years at 4 per cent. 
per annum, provided Mr. Jex-Blake would insure his life for 1,500/. 
in an office to be selected by Mr. Howard, and deposit the policy as 
a collateral security. To these terms Mr. Jex-Blake, after ap- 
ntly some protest, assented ; the office selected was the Albion; 
e effected the policy, and paid the first year’s premium of 
59/. 6s. 3d., forwarding the receipt to Mr. Howard, from whom he 
naturally expected at once to receive the 1,500/, Instead of this; 
Mr. Howard’s next communication was in the form of a list of 
further securities which he should require before advancing the 
money. These securities, which Lord Coleridge at the trial charae- 
terized as utterly preposterous, and such as ninety-nine men out of’ 
a hundred would refuse to give, comprised a bill of sale on Mr. 
Jex-Blake’s furniture, a guarantee of repayment by two sureties, 
an assignment of the policy, a bond for the amount, and a: 
declaration of existing debts to be made before a magistrate. 
In vain did Mr. Jex-Blake come up to London to protest against 
this unwarrantable extension of the original personal security. 
Money-lenders, as a rule, after the fashion of the Russians at the 


present conjuncture, abate their demands just down to the point’ 


at which they can be entertained rather than imperil the whole 
business; but Mr. Howard, having, as hereafter to be noticed, 
already made a fair profit on his dealings with Mr. Jex-Blake: 
without incurring any risk, was not so solicitous about the actual 
loan as he might otherwise have been, and, refusing to yield one 
of the required securities, Mr. Jex-Blake indignantly broke off the 
negotiations, and, we suppose, went without his living, having had 
enough of money-lenders. He had, however, his policy left on hie 
hands, and, as he had only effected it for the purpose of obtaining 
the loan which had never been advanced, and had probably learnt 
something not exactly favourable to the character of the Albion 
Society, he suffered it to drop at the end of the year, and com- 
menced an action to recover the premium paid, on the ground that 
the whole transaction was a fraud arranged between Howard and 
the Albion Society with a view to inducing him to effect a policy 
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which would in all probability be allowed to lapse. Man 
other ms who had Thad similarly unsatisfactory dealings wi 
Mr. Howard involving imsurances in the Albion came forward to 
detail their experiences. In each case the insurance in the 
Albion had been made a sine qué non of the loan; as soon 
as the insurance had been effected the same sort of exor- 
bitant securities were demanded, and the loan fell through, while 
half of the premiums paid went to persons described by the names 
of Rogers, Brown, Williams, and Gard, with the invariable result 
that the cheques representing the amount found their way into the 
banking account of one Wood, who was in fact none other than 
Howard himself. It was further stated that nearly all the policies 
issued by the Society between 1864 and 1877 were on the intro- 
duction of some one or other of the above-named persons, of whose 
actual existence, apart from Howard, the evidence was very 
shadowy. The defendants admitted that Howard had acted 
fraudulently, but denied their own responsibility for or cognizance 
of his misdoings; and the connecting them with Howard was of 
course the most difficult part of the plaintiff's case, and could only 
be done by inference and presumption. Presumptive evidence is 
however, if strong erough, as good as any other, and Mr. Jex- 
Blake, assisted in no small degree by admissions drawn from the 
officers of the defendant Company in cross-examination, was 
enabled to lead the jury to the conclusion that the dealings 
between the Company and Howard, by which each party profited 
so largely, were of a nature inexplicable save on the supposi- 
tion of an agreement, or at least an understanding, exist- 
ing on the subject. As a matter of law, it was con- 
tended that Mr. Jex-Blake, having got what he had 
_ for—namely, an insurance on his life for one year—and 

ving lost the ultimate benefit by his own act in not keeping up 
the premiums, was only entitled to nominal damages; but the 
Court took a different view, holding that the plaintiff was entitled, 
if he could show the contract to be tainted with fraud, to treat it 
as void ab initio, and recover whatever he had paid in respect of 
it. Inthe case of marine insurance the premium is never returned 
or recoverable where the risk has once attached ; and, by analogy, 
it would look asif the Company might have claimed the sum paid 
by Mr. Blake, since the actually borne the risk of having to 

y in case he died within the year during which the policy was on 
‘oot. But the analogy between marine and life policies is not 
strong enough to support this view, the former being contracts of 
indemnity, the latter involving merely a series of payments for a 
benefit to be acquired at an inevitable though uncertain period ; 
and, moreover, the doctrine that fraud vitiates everything clearly 
forbade the retention by the defendants of the very benefit com- 
passed by such fraud. Mr. Jex-Blake, therefore, recovered his 
59/. 6s. 3d., and has thus led the way for the number of other 
persons who have similar grievances against the Albion Society, 
and who will in all probability at once commence similar actions. 

The disclosures of. this case are to be regretted on several grounds. 
Fraud, bad enough in any case, is worse when it is traced to com- 
munities, since it argues concert ; and Insurance Companies, dealing 
as they do with matters in which the highest degree of good faith 
is essential, have usually been considered above suspicion in this 
respect, most of the cases of fraudulent insurance involving the 
question of the honesty of the assured and not of the assurers. The 
wrong-dealing of one Insurance Company is calculated to impair 
public contidence in all, and so to check the practice of life insurance, 
the most self-sacrificing and economical method of providing for 
the future of others; while the peculiar circumstances of this 
action will tend to bring into disrepute the requiring what is, after 
all, the best security that can be given when money is borrowed. 
The effecting and deposit of a life policy affords a substantial 
guarantee for repayment to the lender, and secures to the borrower, 
when he pays off his debt, advantages unattainable from such 
securities as bills of sale or mortgages. Mr. Jex-Blake is well 
out of the matter, but the expenses of a law suit, even to the 
successful party, are considerable, and his experience should serve 
as a warning to other persons likely to be attracted by the glowing 
advertisements of modern usurers. He should never have gone to 
a money-lender, but his method of proceeding was at least pre- 
ferable to that of his brother ecclesiastic, whose advertisement, 
seeking to secure by matrimony the same object which Mr. Jex-Blake 
endeavoured to attain through the medium of a money-iender, has 
recently attracted considerable attention. That money-lenders 
flourish, despite the frequent exposures of their nefarious pro- 
ceedings, is generally supposed to argue the existence of a la 
class of persons roughly correlative to knaves, and apparently 
created, after the graduated system of the animal world, to afford 
sustenance to beings of a bigher order of capability. In cases 
like the present, however, the hook is so artfully baited, the net 
so scientifically spread,¢the circumstances so calculated to disarm 
suspicion and inspire legitimate confidence, that it is well for 
those who are wise after the fact to pause before they condemn 
the simplicity of the victim, and rather to bow before the superior, 
if perverted, capacity of the ensnarer. 


THE NEW OTHELLO. 


Yo hens performance of Othello which took place last Saturday at 
the Queen’s Theatre naturally excited much attention and 
interest. Herr Moritz, who appeared as Othello, came to England 
with a great reputation won at many of the leading German 


theatres ; and it was known that Herr Schletterer, a critic whose 
opinion carries much weight in Germany, had written of thepactor’s 
erformances in very high terms. In some respects this may have 
n unfortunate for Herr Moritz; inasmuch asit aroused in some 
people a perhaps unjust degree of Nag gp Acting in German 
the player had probably less difficulty of speech to contend with 
than he now has; and, in judging of his performance in English, it 
is fair both to make allowances for this, and to remember that 
German critics are perhaps less keen on the point of technical 
excellence than those of other nations. Herr Moritz was to a 
certain extent handicapped last Saturday by the overstrung ex- 
pectations of many of the spectators, and he had besides to struggle 
with a severe cold,.and with a very perceptible and not unnatural 
nervousness. When it is said that, in spite of these difficulties, he 
succeeded on several occasions in producing a profound impression 
on the whole house, it will be evident that he possesses an unusual 
degree of power. Had his performance throughout been of the 
same excellence which it reached in the greater part of the 
third and fourth acts, Herr Moritz would have taken his place at 
once as an actor of the highest rank. As things were, the impres- 
sion which he produced was that of an actor capable of bursts of 
surprising passion, but wanting both in the command of pathos 
and in that mastery of technical resources which is almost as 
necessary for the compiete rendering of tragedy as it is in comedies 
of drawing-room life, where everything depends upon neatness of exe- 
cution. Beyond this Herr Moritz seemed to have no very distinct con- 
ception of the character as a whole, which is perhaps only another 
way of saying that he produced his effects by sudden bursts of 
power. It is very possible that this impression may have been 
due to the difficulties with which he to contend, that his 
want of pathos in the last act may have been in some measure the 
result of fatigue, and that he may on other occasions overcome 
both these defects. Meanwhile we must speak of his performance 
not as we may hope to see it in the future, but as it has been seen 
already. 


Sor Moritz’s appearance is in some respects well fitted for 
the part which he undertook; but there is a certain ungainliness 
both in his figure and walk which throws considerable obstacles in 
the way of his assuming the majestic bearing and air of command 
that one is inclined to demand from an actor who represents 
Othello. “Othello was black,” wrote Hazlitt, “but that is 
nothing,” and the now usual fashion, which Herr Moritz adopts, of 
making him brown, is, to our thinking, reasonable enough. The 
difficulty of giving the proper play of facial expression would be 
enormously increased by the disguise of a completely black face. 
The new actor is right also in wearing the Venetian costume 
which was worn by Talma and recently by Mr. Irving. It is 
most unlikely that a general in the Venetian service should 
habitually wear a dress entirely unlike that of the people among 
whom he lived; and there seems to us to be some unwisdom in 
the kind of hint at a Moorish costume which Herr Moritz intro- 
duces in the scene of .the brawl at Cyprus and in the last act. 
These are of course trivial or comparatively trivial matters, and 
we may pass from them to consider the etiect of Herr Moritz’s 
appearance in the first act of the play. The opportunity 
for impressing the audience with a sense of the Moors 
dignity and self-reliance in the line “ Keep up your 
bright swords, for the dew will rust them,” was wissed ; 
and the first proof given by the actor of his capacity was 
found in the speech to the Senate. This was spoken, as it surely 
should be, as if he were addressing men with whom he stood on 
equal ground, and with a manly simplicity and reserve. The 
accusation of having used conjuration and mighty magic to win 
Desdemona was repelled with a quietly marked sense of its 
absurdity ; and the relation of the true course of his wooing was 
given with the air of one to whom as he spoke his own words 
called up a crowd of pleasant recollections. ‘The speech through- 
out had a tone of nature and a dignity which it was a pity to see 
marred by the somewhat unpleasantly demonstrative embracing of 
Desdemona which Herr Moritz went through when she appeared, 
and which seems to us quite the last thing that Othello would 
have done in presence of the full Senate. In the delivery of 
the line ‘‘ My life upon her faith ” Herr Moritz seemed to indicate 
that his idea of Othello was that of a man corresponding to his 
subsequent description of himself as one “not easily jealous.” 
There is no hesitation in his assertion of his trust; and to make 
the character altogether consistent it might be better for Herr 
Moritz to appear less quickly moved to suspicion in the third act 
than he does. In the Cyprus scene he seemed to us to miss 
the proper effect of the speech “ If it were now to die, "T'were now 
to be most happy,” &c., which should, we conceive, be given 
rather with the hushed tone of an awful joy, conveying perhaps a 
half conscious presage of the misery which is to break it up, than 
with the notes of loud exultation, for all the world to hear, which 
Herr Moritz imported into it. Again, in the interruption of the 
braw] the actor failed to convey that sense of dignity and power 
which in his speech to the Senate he seemed iully poset of 
assuming. Here he was to some extent hampered by the narrow 
setting of the stage; but this can hardly have been a reason for 
making his dismissal of Cassio seem more like a personal threat 
than a stern rebuke for all to take warning by. 

In the third act Herr Moritz’s power began to make itself more 
felt. His attitude in sitting down to the table to deal with the 
various parchments lying upon it was ungraceful ; but his concep- 
tion of the preoccupied air with which Othello listens and replies 
lightly to 's first attempts to wake the devil in him was 
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and striking. And, to our thinking, the actor was right in 
livering the words 
Think, my lord! 
By heaven, he echoes me 
As if there were some monster in his thought 
Too hideous to be shown, 
without any appearance of suspecting the true import of Iago’s 
words, This so, the parr with which after- 
wards the pee begins to be shaken by Iago’s suggestions 
seems somewhat out of place. However, the ‘“ Not a jot, not a 
jot,” was delivered with a poy of pathos which was strangel 
missed in the later parts of the play; and the short scene wit 
Desdemona after Iago’s exit was full of thought and meaning. 
The “ farewell” speech was delivered with a curious appearance 
of working up to a display of vocal power in the last three lines 
which does not much recommend itself. To take a loud tone 
because one is speaking of a loud thing is surely but a primitive 
histrionic device; and we would far rather hear the whole speech 
given in a key of sustained, but repressed, passion of despair than 
with the gradual self-abandonment toa noisy grief which Herr 
Moritz seemed to indicate. The actor, moreover, threw a diffi- 
culty in his own way by speaking the lines in an open part of the 
stage, and seeming to want some such support as even the back of 
« chair might have given him when he dropped his head at the 
end of the speech. In the next passage, departing from tra- 
dition, he did not fly at Iago’s thrvat, and then bend over him as 
if impelled to choke the life out of him, but overthrew him with a 
= turn of the arm, and, glaring at him for a moment with 
wn dagger, became suddenly aware how far he had lowered 
himself by this burst of fury, and flung his weapon away with a 
kind of contempt for himself. This is certainly more consistent 
with the dignity of the general than is the conventional business 
of the scene; and it is probable that the speech a 
these actions would have produced even more effect than it di 
had the actor’s voice been more under his control; and the same 
impression was produced by the speech about the Pontic Sea. 
here was much that was powerful in Herr Moritz’s rendering 
of the third act ; but his greatest effect was produced in the fourth, 
in the scenes with Emilia and Desdemona. His invention of 
showering loose pieces of gold over Emilia, in place of the more 
usual action of throwing her a heavy purse, is happy; and the 
hysterical passion of his exit in a burst of furiously sarcastic 
laughter, changing imperceptibly into heavy sobs which would be 
heard in spite of his etforts at repression, was intensely impressive. 
At this moment Herr Moritz held his audience in his grasp, as he 
did again in the scene of welcoming the emissaries trom Venice 
with a forced courtesy. Unfortunately this grasp was in the last 
act almost completely relaxed. The merits of the actor in this 
were rather negative than positive. He did not catch at points, 
and he got through the horrible business of the murder with as 
little offence as was compatible with the want of pathcs on which 
we have already commented. Without this—without, that is, the 
sense that,in killing Desdemona, Othelloissacriticing himself at what 
he conceives to be the altar of justice—the siaying of Desdemona 
must at best appear a piece of revolting cruelty; and this aspect 
of the atiair was not softened last Saturday by the extraordinary 
arrangenient of the stage, in the very middle of which a huge four- 
post bed with heavy curtains was arranged for Desdemona. Across 
and from the remote side of this bed, having drawn the curtains 
back, Othello delivered the speech, beginning “ Put out the light,” 
in an attitude which somehow reminded one irresistibly of a 
doctor considering the state of a bed-ridden patient. Herr Moritz’s 
death was finely conceived and executed, but the whole of the 
scene preceding was, though intelligert enough, decidedly feeble. 
How far this weakness may have been the result of indisposition 
it is of course impossible to guess. On the whole, the impression 
which we brought away from Herr Moritz’s Othello was that he 
was an actor of considerable understanding and possessed of great 
power in rendering a sudden passion, but wanting in the skill to 
show gradations of feeling, in pathos, and in the tinish which one 
expects from a great player. Ilis gestures have an untrained air, 
as if they were given on the mere impulse of a moment, and some- 
times repented of as soon as begun; and his movement and 
attitudes show the same want of forethought on the actur’s part as 
to the effect to be produced upon his audience. But in spite of 
all the defects which we have dwelt upon, tkere is quite enough 
in Herr Moritz’s performance of an exceptionally trying part to 
warrant the hope that he will in future renderings of the same 
part do far greater justice to the power which he undoubtedly has, 
and toexcite interest in his performance of whatever other cha- 
racters he may undertake. 
The remaining characters were filled, on the whole, remarkably 
well. Mr. Vezin, who has lately been seen in parts quite 
unworthy of his talent, showed in fn 


how great that talent is. | 


With the perfectly finished elocution and action which are , 


noticeable in everything which he undertakes, Mr. Vezin gave a 
aa ag of Iago which was both impressive and natural. 
There was a winning aspect of good will about him which might 
have deceived a more suspicious man than Othello, and the 


triumphant villany of the soliloquies was the more effective from | 


the absence of seeking after points. Apart from the pleasure of 
hearing Shakspeare' 


"3 words spoken as Mr. Vezin speaks them, there 


was hardiy a line of the part in which either the thought or tech- | 


nical skili of the actor was at fault. We do not agree with the 


inion which Mr. Vezin seems to have that Iazo really suspected 
ello, even for a moment, of betraying him with Emilia, any | 
more than he did Cassio; but that is of course only a matter of | 


opinion. Mr. Vezin’s acting in the last scene was admirable, and 
rose nearer to the grandeur of an ideal Iago than did the rest of 
his performance, admirable though that was. Mr. Brooke has not 
improved his formerly charming representation of Cassio by ex- 
aggerating the drunken scene and ending it with a piece of panto- 
mimic business which is about as sensible as providing a placard 
inscribed with good resolutions for Cassio to bear off the stage with 
him would be. Brabantio and Roderigo were well played by Mr. 
Stirling and Mr. Shore. Miss Ward tried to make too much of 
Emilia, and her introduction of a death agony, modelled apparently 
upon Mile. Croizette’s in the Sphinx, was very far out of place. 
Miss Hodson played Desdemona with much grace and intelligence. 


REVIEWS. 


SYMONDS’S MICHAEL ANGELO AND CAMPANELLA.* 


os two poets of whose sonnets we have here an English 
version in the same volume were widely different in genius, 
character, and circumstances, but resembled one another in the 
exalted nature of their poetical thought and in a “common 
antagonism to the degenerate genius of Italian literature.” Campa- 
nella was a philosopher who fell on evil times and among evil 
men. He was one of those who gave occasion for the deeds which 
modern infallibility vainly struggles to disclaim. The best part 
of his life was consumed in the prisons of the Spanish Inquisition 
at Naples, and his writings found their way into the world by 
stealth. The enemies of the cause he would have served ensured 
him the fame of a martyr, thinking even that price not too much 
to pay if they might effectually deprive the new heresies of the 
immediate power of a prophet. He was at last released through 
the remonstrances of a Catholic sovereign. His poetry, with 
which we are now concerned, was long unknown in ‘his own 


country, and little or no mention of it is even now to be found in - 


most biographical accounts of him. A selection was printed in 
Germany in or shortly after Campanella’s own time, and, after 
having become exceedingly scarce, was recovered and reprinted in 
the present century. 

The fortune of Michael Angelo’s sonnets has been hardly less 
strange. They have enjoyed an unquestioned fame for more than 
two centuries; and yet it may almost be said of them that, until 
the present generation, they were celebrated without bei 
known. We have heard what Shakspeare suffered at the hands of 
certain great wits of the time following the Restoration, who 
fancied they could add elegance to his untrained genius and round 
off his asperities; and we can imagine what havoc would have 
been made of his work if the first editors of his plays had been 
men of that temper. Even such a fate, not in imagination, but 
in very deed, befel Michael Angelo’s sonnets. Happily the ruin 
was not irreparable, as it would have been in Shakspeare’s case. 
Michael Angelo the younger, the complacent tamer of his ancestor's 
rugged muse, had enough piety left to spare the original manu- 
scripts; and from these long-neglected materials Signor Guasti 
has recovered and published a text which, if it be sometimes 
doubtful whether it gives the version finally preferred by the 
author, at least gives nothing that is not Michael Angelo’s own 
handiwork. The difference is immense, and not at all exagger- 
rated by Mr. Symonds, when he describes in the following plain- 
spoken sentences the eflect of Michael Angelo the youngers en- 
deavours to reduce the sonnets “ to smoothness of diction, lucidity 
of meaning, and propriety of sentiment ”:— 

The result was that a medley of garbled phrases, additions, alterations, 
and sophistications, was toisted on the world as the veritable product of 
the mighty sculptor’s genius. That Michelangelo meant well to his illus- 
trious ancestor is certain. That he took the greatest pains in executing 
his ungrateful and disastrous task is no less clear. But the net result of 
his meddlesome benevolence has been that now for two centuries and a half 
the greatest genius of the Itali:m Renaissance has worn the ill-fitting dis- 
guise prepared for him by a lit rary “ breeches-maker.” In fact, Michael 
Angelo the poet suffered no less from his grandnephew than Michael 
Angelo the fresco painter trom his follower Daniele da Volterra. 

The most curious thing is that there was no concealment of the 
operation that had been practised; like the Tates and Davenants 
who improved Shakspeare, the emendator of Michael Angelo 
gloried in his barbarism. The reader who wishes to see how far 
he could go in spoiling the original may be referred to the tercets 
of the Thirty-second Sonnet as a specially, though by no means a 
singularly, flagrant case. An ingeniously perverse handling of a 
single line is the change of the last verse of Sonnet LVIL. (first 
reading 

O che miseria @ dunque lesser nato 
into the conventional platitude— 

O che miseria @ l’amoroso stato. 


Thus it happens that all previous translators have inevitably 
worked on he rifacimento, and that Mr. Symonds's undertaking is 
not only in fact, but by the nature of the case, a substantially 
new one. 

Of the merits of his translation it is not easy to form an accu- 
rate and adequate judgment. The extreme difficulty of the task 
puts it almost out of the question to fix any distinct standard for 
one’s expectations. The original is generally condensed and abrupt 


* The Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarroti and Tommaso Campanella, 
now for the first time translated into Rhymed English. By Johan Addington 
Symonds. London: Smith, Elder, & Uo. 1878, 
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in , and often obscure in thought, and in such circum- 

stances a translator may have little more than the choice of 

desperate measures, One thing is certain, that Mr. Symonds’s 

versions have the first and most indispensable quality of 

poetical translation; they are excellent English sonnets, and 
may be read with pleasure apart from the original. We dcubt, | 
however, whether very many readers will put them to this test; | 
we believe, at any rate, that the best service a good translation | 
does is in the capacity of a commentary, especially where the diffi- 
culties of the original are in the thought rather than in the lan- 
guage. For in such a case the reader wants something different | 
from the ordinary help of notes. Detached explanations are not | 
enough, and a prose version or paraphrase—uniess itself written 
with a touch of the poetic spirit—is tedious. A really poetical | 
equivalent in the reader's own vernacular, even if not exactly 
literal, will enable him to seize the vital force of the original in a_ 
way that nothing else can. In the case of Michael Angelo’s 
sonnets, he must be a very bold or a very accomplished scholar in ' 
Italian poetry who can afford to despise this kind of help, and | 
those who admit their need of it will not fail to find itin Mr. | 
Symonds’s book. On the whole, we think the translator has been 

more successful with the difficult sonnets than with the easy ones 

—for difficulty, though common in Michael Angelo’s poems, is not 

invariable; a seemingly paradoxical impression which may be ex- 

plained in two ways. It may be that, in judging the execution of 

the harder task, we have unconsciously made greater allowances. 

Or it may be, as we prefer to believe, that more concentrated and 

abundant energy has been put forth in reply to the challenge 

offered by the more serious obstacles. So it is, however, that 

when, to name a particular case, we compare Mr. Symonds'’s ren- 

dering of Sonnet LX., which is not especially difficult, with the 

sixty-first and sixty-second, which are among the most difficult of 
all Michael Angelo’s, we have no hesitation in preferring the latter. 

We may give Sonnet LXII. as a good specimen of Mr. Symonds’s 

work, It is one of a series on the death of Vittoria Colonna :— 


LOVE'S TRIUMPH OVER DEATIUI. 
Quand el ministro de’ sospir. 

When she who was the source of all my sighs, 
Fled from the world, herself, my straining sight, 
Nature who gave us that unique delight, 

Was sunk in shame, and we had weeping cves. 

Yet shall not vauntful Death enjoy this prize. 
This sun of suns which then he veiled in mi“ 
For Love hath triumphed, lifting up her lig.. 
On earth and mid the saints in Paradise. 

What though remorseless and impiteous doom 
Deemed that the music of her deeds would die, 

And that her splendour would be sunk in gloom, 

The poet’s page exalts her to the sky 

With life more living in the lifeless tomb, 
And death translates her soul to reign on high. 

Sometimes, but seldom, the translator has been unable to escape 
the offences of addition and omission to which all translators are 
sorely tempted, and especially those who adhere strictly to the 
form of the original. Thus in Sonnet XXIII. the two lines of 
the Italian— 

Ma dove lor, a’ pid, donna, @ ben tolto 

Portar le braccia e l’una e l'altra mano- - 
are compressed into one :— 

But, lady, feet must halt where sight may go. 
And the quatrain has to be made up by another line :— 

We see, but cannot climb to clasp a star, 
which, though it accords well with the general sense of the 
original, is inits terms‘a pure interpolation. In Sonnet XXVIIL, 
on the other hand, the grave pathos of the second quatrain— 

Né pud non rivederlo in quel che muore 

Di te, per nostro mal, mio gran disio— 
is altogether omitted. In the last line of Sonnet XXXIX. the 
point seems very much lost. “In this suspense body and soul 
must part” does not give the force of “Cosi suspeso, il corpo e 
Valma muore,” which distinctly signifies a double death, the 
“ duo morte” of v. 12; it is not the mere parting of soul and body, 
but the soul dies as well as the body. Enough, however, of fault- 
finding in small matters. Some such faults are inseparable from 
an coleaiiiins of such length and difficulty; and it is the high 
aim and general success of the translator that make them con- 
spicuous, 

In dealing wi:h Campanella’s sonnets Mr. Symonds has not been 


c> 


altogether so happy ; but, if Micbael Angelo’s poetry is difficult to 
translate, Campanella’s is all but impossible. [He does not allow | 
himself, indeed, to go so far in open violence to language as 
Michael Angelo; but, if his grammatical constructions are less 
condensed and his phrases less obscure, this is more than counter- , 
balanced by the compression and obscurity of his thought. He_ 
ives us strange and startling combinations of Platonic fancy, | 
antesque indignation, and’ Aristophanic invective. Or perhaps, | 
widely different though the motives of the two poets were, we | 
should rather go to Catullus in his savage mood for a parallel to | 
one or two things in these sonnets. Some few are calmly specu- 
lative, with only a touch of satire. Such is the following, with | 
which Mr, Symonds has been particularly successful :— 
THE WORLD’S A STAGE, 
Nel teatro del mondo, 
The world’s a theatre : after age, 

Souls masked and muffled in their fleshly gear 

Before the supreme audience appear, 

As Nature, God’s own Art, appoints the stage. 


Each plays the part that is his heritage ; 
From choir to choir they pass, from sphere to sphere, 
And deck themselves with joy or sorrow cheer, 
As Fate the comic playwright fills the page. 
None do or suffer, be they cursed or blest, 
Aught otherwise than the great Wisdom wrote 
To gladden each and all who gave Him mirth, 
When we at last to sea or air or earth 
Yielding these masks that weal or woe 
In God shall see who spoke and acted best. 
This, however, is an unusually straightforward one. It would not 
easy to discover from Campanella’s sonnets alone the dangerous 
heresies which brought down a lifelong persecution upon him. De- 
nunciation of crime and wickedness in high places is there in abund- 
ance, just as it is in Dante; but there is = little that could be 
condemned in point of abstract doctrine. e sonnet “ A’ mis- 
credenti,” No. XIX. in the translation, has indeed a daring touch 
of neo-Platonisim :— 
Pensiti aver tu solo provvidenza, 
FE’! ciel, la terra, e l’altre cose belle, 
Le quali sprezzi tu, starsene senza ? 
iocco, donde se’ nato tu? da quelle, 
Dunque ci é sennoe Dio. Muta sentenza. 
Mal si contrasta a chi guida le stelle. 
which is thus Englished by Mr. Symonds :— 
Deem you that only you have thought and sense, 
While heaven and all its wonders, sun and earth, 
Scorned in your dulness, lack intelligence ? 
Fool! what produced you? These things gave you birth : 
So have they mind and God. Repent; be wise! 
Man fights but ill with Him who rules the skies, 

It may be observed that in rendering Campanella Mr. Symonds 
has found it necessary to depart a little now and then from the 
strict Italian rules as to number and position of rhymes. There 
are purists who think an absolute fidelity to form the first and 
great commandment for a translator; but we do not with 
them, and consider that: Mr. Symonds was quite right to let a 
small part of the form go—a part which most English readers 
will probably never miss—rather than be hopelessly fettered in 
grappling with Campanella’s very stubborn meaning. 


MORE GLIMPSES OF THE WORLD UNSEEN.* 


a spring is perhaps the least opportune time for pub- 
lishing a book on ghosts. Like other fearful wildfowl, 
apparitions have their proper seasons, when they are in good con- 
dition and generally welcome. At Christmas they are of course 
as common as Christmas annuals, or as hampers of wine from 
enterprising tradesmen. “They have been the revivers of drows 
age at midnight,” says an early writer; “old and young have wi 
such tales chimed matins till the cock crew in the morning; 
bachelors and maids have compassed the Christmas fire-block till 
the curfew-bell rang the candle out ; and who but they have made 
long nights seem short and heavy toils easy?” After the winter 
evenings, the slumbrous noons and long, vague twilights of mid- 
summer are the most ghostly times. fa the perfect stillness of a 
lonely noon, an imaginative person may enjoy that pleasant 
“ eeriness” which Scott felt in the haunted castle of Glamis. In 
the dim twilight, too, when the “white kine glimmer” in the 
fields, it would not be too ditlicult to behold the shade of the 
betrayed milkmaid. The night-wind’s voice repeats the one 
burden of Mr. Dobell’s verse that clings to the memory :— 
The murmur of the mourning ghost 
‘That keeps the shadowy kine. 

Spring is too full of the promise of life, the nights are not long 
enough, and the twilights are too chilly, for spectres to walk. 
Thus Dr. Lee's new volume of Glimpses of the World Unseen is 
rather inopportune, if indeed ghost stories can ever be unwelcome. 

Readers of Dr. Lee's earlier volumes, The Other World, or, 
Glimpses of the * crnatural, will remember that he likes to 
take bogies seriously. He holds that things out of the common 
course of experience are supernatural, that “ materialisits” deny 
the existence of the supernatural, and that, therefore, to collect 
and publish anecdotes about things out of the common course of 
nature is to cunfute the materialist. The syllogism gapes in a 
good many places. We read, it is true, in tracts and hagiovlogies, 
of desperate Atheists who see a spectre or witness some unex- 
pected event, and at once embrace a large and intricate body of 
doctrine at which they have previously sueered. These converts, 
one need not say, were not very logical men. A lion refuses to eat 
a virgin martyr, and the wicked Emperor who condemned her is at 
once convinced and biptized with all his people. Clearly the 
wicked Emperor bad not a scientific mind. ‘The fact that a lion 
is off his feed is no demonstration of the truth of many hundreds 
of abstract propositions. In the same way, if Herr Delitzsch, that 
distinguished Assyriologist, hears in London (p. 82) the voice of 
Mr. George Smith, who is dying at Aleppo, it does not quite 
follow that “ the soul can exist apart from the body, and, whatever 
else is true, materialism is false.” This is the conclusion arrived 
at by the 7ublet, quoted by Dr. Lee (p. 84), and the process of 


| reasoning shows great mental agility. A materialist may consist- 


ently believe that the soul can exist apart from the body, and at 
the same time may refuse to believe that the sound which Herr 
Delitzsch heard had any objective existence. Granting that Herr 
Delitzsch in London did hear Mr. Smith, we want other proof 


* More Glimpses of the World Unseen. Edited by the Rev. Frederick 
George Lee, D.U.L. London: Chatto & Windus. 1878. 
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that the objective and audible Mr. Smith called outin Aleppo. It 
is surely plain that, even if Herr Delitzsch’s evidence is accepted, 
we get no further than the fact that he had an impression of sense. 
There is nothing proved about Mr. Smith’s voice, or about “ the soul 
of a living or of a dead person making itself ag 9 to another 
person at the distance of hundreds, or perhaps of thousands, of 
miles.” That part of the statement is naked, unsupported hypothesis. 
Yet the amazing Tablet, after declaring that “ apparitionsand voices” 
prove that the soul can exist apart from the body, and disprove 
the truth of materialism, goes on to eay that “the most becoming 
attitude of mind towards them consists in the refusal to theorize 
about them, since they do not supply the materials out of which to 
construct any theory except the very flimsiest. Let us be satisfied 
that they demolish materialism.” The Tablet is quite unconscious 
that it‘has constructed the most robust theory out of the flimsy 
materials offered by “voices and apparitions.” It is interesting to 
examine, though it is not yet pos to explain, all the tales of 
ghosts, and the evidence about “airy tongues that syllable men’s 
names,” Nothing, it is scarcely necessary to say, can at present 
be advanced as scientific truth about the causes and nature of these 
phenomena... To call them “supernatural” is of course to beg the 
question. If they exist at all, they are as natural as anything else 
in the universe. 

If they exist at all—that is the most important thing to determine. 
We regret to say that Dr. Lee's collection rather tends to shake our 
healthy natural faith in ghosts. Is there really no better testimony 
to their reality than this bundle of hearsay? He seems to have 
literally no idea at all of the nature and value of evidence. Ghost 
after ghost we examine, quite ready to be persuaded, and we find 
that the existence of most of them depends on far-off rumour which 
would net suffice, as the saying is, to hang a cat, if the cat were 
charged with any capital offence. Yet Dr. Lee is angry with men 
of scienee ‘because, as a rule, they hold aloof from what is 
variously called Spiritualism or Spiritism by his authorities. 
“ Rather:than admit its facts they would apparently overthrow all 
the urdinary rules of evidence.” Now it is perfectly well known 
that the spectators at séances are forbidden by the laws of the 
game to use the most ordinary tests, or to apply the elementary 
rules of evidence. They sit in adim light or in the dark; they may 
occasionally touch, but must never hold and examine, the objects 
presented to them as “ materialized spirits.” It is not men of 
science only, but men of ordinary sense, who refuse to countenance 
this tame and inartistic jugglery by “investigating” it. When 
the rules of the game have Ses broken, when the spirit has been 
seized, he. has, in at least a dozen cases, proved to be the “ Medium ” 
or an accomplice. The devotees, of course, easily explain away 
this curious fact, but their explanations are utter moonshine. In 
spite, however, of a long series of exposures, in spite of the Slade 
atiair, the Kitty King business, the Buguet fiasco, and all the 
other detections of rogues and lying seoundrels, Dr. Lee goes on 
saying that the “modern forms of witchcraft” “are certainly 
realities” (p. 188). He is only sorry that the laws against witch- 
craft have'been abolished. The laws against roguery of every sort 
are a satisfactory substitute. 

If a writer will accept “ Dr.” Slade as a necromancer, he is not 
likely to investigate too carefully the evidence for or against the 
harmless unprofessional ghost of everyday life. Nor is he likely to 
examine the nature of miracles very closely. Thus (p. 39) Dr. Lee 
has a story of a lady who was cured of some malady—we are not 
told its:‘nature—by the application of clay from Lourdes, and the 
exhibition of ‘a small picture representing the apparition ” during 
‘a Nine Days’ Prayer.” Now, granting that this lady's recovery 
was pronounced “ hopeless ” by her doctors, surely the “ Nine Days’ 
Prayer,” and not the clay, might have been the efficacious part of 
her spiritual treatment. If the clay had been tried without the prayer 
and the picture, and the prayer and picture withcut the clay, to no 
avail, and if the combined application had proved successful, then 
we would have been in possession of some evidence as to the com- 
parative value of earth from a grotto and of fervent supplication. 
To make the experiment complete, ordinary clay should also have 
been tried ; but it is disagreeable to have to suggest these methods 
of investigation. The result was pleasing in itself; but, as re- 


ported by Dr. Lee, the story is not authenticated by the names of 
any witnesses. People may accept it as “ of faith,” but it cannot | 
possibly produce faith in the sceptics whom Dr. Lee is anxious to 
confute. Not many of his stories are supported by names and 
dates, as the confessors are only too sensitive. “A person who has 
seen a spirit is now looked upon as a poor and inferior kind of 
animal,” writes one correspondent, whom we venture to think 
mistaken, People are always pleased to meet a person who has seen 
a spirit. 

Leaving miracles and dreams and the well-known story of Dr. 
Donne, we have an apparition of coffin-bearers to a wife in peculiar 
circumstances. Dr. Lee calls this “an unusually remarkable 
spay od a double warning to a particular person, of which no 
less than two independent persons (one of whom was unable to see 
what two others beheld) were actual eye and ear witnesses” (p. 
71). Tere are no less than two actual eyewitnesses, one of whom 
is unable to see what two others beheld. The Third Murderer in 
Macbeth was not more puzzling, and the example was certainly 
* unusually remarkable.” What Dr. Lee means is, that a lady 
yod her maid saw two spectral mutes, through whom the 
man-servant, the third independent witness, walked without | 
observing any trace of their presence. He did, however, after- 
wards hear a loud knock at the door, which he opened, and so was | 
an “ ear-witness.” While we are coucerued with ghostly mutes | 


we may as well give Dr. Lee a new story. A gentleman was lying 
in extreme sickness in his house, and his son was sitting at a 
window which commanded a view of the avenue, As he sat musing 
he observed four men in thin and waving robes of grey tissue, who 
approached the door and seemed to knoek. The door was opened, 
a coffin was given to them, and they slowly retired in procession 
with their burden. The sick man soon afterwards died. Some 
weeks passed, and the son was sitting at the same window, 
The grey procession gathered and grew on his vision; the 
leader again advanced to the door and knocked. This time 
there was no answer from within the house, and the four figures, 
after waiting for some time, withdrew as they had come. There is 
always a weak point in a ghost story. In the tale of the ghastly 
secret.of a great Scotch family, a secret known only to the chief 
of the house, his eldest son, and the “ factor’”—the “ factor” is 
the weak point. The boldest narrator never says that the factor is 
daunted, or that his legal life becomes a burden to him, while he 
waxes prematurely grey. In our own little anecdote the knocking 
at the door is the feeble link in the chain. Why did no one hear 
it, except the young man lounging at his window in the dusk? 
Why did not the servants, as in Dr. Lee’s tale, open the door ? 

We go on looking for evidence. A long and rather pleasing 
story (pp. 94-103) is told on the strength of an anonymous narra- 
tivein “a rare and curious publication, issued in 1764 without 
either printer's or publisher's name.” Of course we have rather 
better evidence for the truth of Beauty and the Beast than 
for this romanee. The next story is vaguely described as “ an 
original account, supplied to a mutual friend, or by a connexion of 
the family.” A “mutual friend” of whom, one asks, or a con- 
nexion of what family? It was a Lord Londonderry who saw the 
ghost, “the Radiant Boy”; but where he saw him, or when, or on 
what authority the legend is reported, we are not informed. “A 
mutual friend ” is really too shadowy a description, as the least 
sceptieal will admit. Then comes “the Gyb ghosts,” a very nice 
tale, which we must quote. It must be said that the seers lived 
in a house called ‘The Gyb Farm,” near the place where a gibbet 
had once been erected and suicides buried, hard by four cross 
roads :— 

“Tn the year, and about the time, that King William the IV. died (i.e. 
in 1837), my father and mother, two of my sisters, a younger brother and 
myself were all at home. One night, when we had all been in bed for some 
time, quite in the smaller hours, we were each suddenly startled and 
awakened by the most frightful shrill and horrid shrieks and noises just 
outside on the roadway that ever man heard. Partly human and partly as 
if made by infuriated hogs, violently quarrelling, the roar and the screech- 
ing simply appalled us. I mever heard the like of it in my life. It went 
through and through me. 

“For a little while we all endured it: but in about five minutes we 
gathered half-dressed at the top of thestairease—father, mother, my brother 
and I—and went to a long front window overlooking the road, in order to 
learn the cause. The night was rather dark, and as our tinder-box would 
not light, we were looking out, without any candle or lamp, towards the 
spot from which this horrible and hellish row came, when all of a sudden a 
white face—a face most awful in its pallid aspect and miserable imploring 
look-——was pressed from outside against the glass of the window and stared 
at us wildly. We all saw it, and I could mark that even my father was 
deeply affrighted. The indescribable and unearthly noises still continued, 
and even increased in their discordance and frightful yelling for at least 
four or five minutes. Then by that time a candle had been procured. 

“My father at once opened the lattice: and there by the light of the 

sky, such as it was, we saw a collection of most hideous black animals, 
some of them like large swine, others horrid and indescribable in their 
appearance, grubbing up the ground and half buried in it, scattering the 
earth upwards where the graves were, fighting, screaming and roaring ina 
way that no mere words can properly tell or set forth. Some of them, 
judging by their motion, seemed to have no bones in them.” 
Nothing could be more satisfactory in its way. The tale is 
attested thus:— The account which was given to Dr. Lee of the 
‘Gyb ghosts,’ when it was written out fairly, was read over to me. 
I made several additions to it (to male it all clearer to people who 
know nothing about it), and these additions were inserted in Dr. 
Lee’s copy. The story is true, and may be put ina book. David 
Eustace (Wednesday, Jan. 3, 1877).” “The ghost account is 
true as now read tome. I had it from my uncle. Joseph Eustace 
(Feb. 10, 1877).” This would have been more business-like if 
Dr. Lee had told us whether David was the person who “ himself 
witnessed what he here relates” (p. 109), and whether David or 
Joseph used the words “a face most awful in its pallid aspect and 
miserable imploring look.” 

The next story is insignificant, but attested by the name of 
an eye-witness. From the story given (p. 118) it seems that 
ghosts who owe small debts are permitted to appear to “the 
only member of the family who had faithfully performed her 
Easter duties.” After the debt was paid the insolvent apparition 
showed herself “as a happy spirit.” This tale is given on the 
authority of a lady, who had it from a friend of the confessor of 
the penitent whom the spectre visited, requesting the favour of a 
8 loan and pleading distant relationship. Of course if poor 
relations are not to cease from troubling, even in the next world, 
the position of the rich becomes less enviable. Married men will 
learn from p. 125 that lady ghosts who have promised to appear 
to their wives sometimes think a visit to the husband all that 
politeness requires. Among the living we have known similar 
conduct cause a lifelong coolness between acquaintances. As Dr. 
Lee was telling an anecdote of a murder in America discovered 
by an apparition, it is curious that he omitted the famous and 
horrible Australian instance, one of the finest on record. Want 
of space prevents us from supplying the omission. The chapters 
on “ Spiritualism” in this work are not less dreary than all other 
discourses on that vulgar and nauseous form of imposture. As 
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Dr. Lee makes a polemical use of his anecdotes, it is a pity that 
he is so careless about evidence. We could supply him with 
material for another volume on the same easy terms; but still we 
should not expect to convince Professor Clifford. He would 
attack us with cross questions and fall back on the famous 
“ materialistic ” illustrations drawn from corks and pieces of 
string. Both parties to the discussion would then be pretty much 
on @ level as tar as arguments go. Many readers will sneeringly 
say of more than one of Dr. Lee’s tales, “ Tell that to the Folklore 
” 


Society. 


ON THE FRONTIER.* 


HE romance of wild life in the United States is being fast 
“ played out,” as the wilderness is being settled and cut up 
into Territories and the red men and the butialo are being hunted 
down. Miners and farmers or rancheros are taking the place of 
the trappers, or “ mountain men,” who used to follow the chase 
into the Indian hunting grounds, keeping their “ eyes skinned,” as 
they looked out for “ war sign,” if they hoped to come back with 
their scalps and plunder. The scattered remains of the Indian 
tribes have been confined to reserves, or driven down towards New 
Mexico or over the Canadian frontier. So that, though there is 
still a superabundance of sensational incident to be found among 
men who carry their six-shooters in their belts and their lives in 
their hands, yet narratives of sporting adventure and Indian fight 
are necessarily becoming rarer and rarer. A year or two ago, 
however, we had the satisfaction of reviewing an admirable work 
of the kind—The Hunting Grounds of the Far West, by Messrs. 
Dodge and Blackmore. And now we have to notice another, 
which, although it treats of game and wild races and politival 
questions of boundary lines in a manner that is less historically 
and scientifically exhaustive, is instructive as well as eminently 
exciting. 

Major Campion, although an officer in the service of the 
United States, appears to be an Englishman by birth and feeling. 
Probably the career he chose in life was decided by his natural 
love of adventure. He tells us, at all events, that his youthful imagi- 
nation was fired by the perusal of Catlin’s North American Indians, 
a book which delighted many a boy of the last generation. And 
Major Campion is one of those men—fortunately by no means 
very rare nowadays—who can handle the pen nearly as well as the 
rifle. He writes with force and spirit and extreme enthusiasm; he 
reproduces with graphic and artistic fidelity the scenes he has 
figured in and the scenery he has admired; and he describes the 
ludicrous side of his adventurous life with very considerable 
humour: He has survived so many privations, and had so many 
miraculous hair-breadth escapes, that occasionally the reader may 
find it hard to resist the suspicion that he is exercising the 
a privileges of the traveller and sportsman. Perhaps, 

owever, any such suspicion would be unjust; nor can we 
doubt for a moment, from convincing internal evidence, that 
his pages are in the main as faithful as they are vivid. Andon 
one matter of interest, and a very material one, we are inclined to 
give him our unreserved confidence. He writes of the Indians 
with a dispassionate candour that recommends itself to our 
common sense. He has fought with them, traded with them, and 
camped with them; but, unlike most of the mountain pioneers or 
sportsmen, who like him have suffered injury at Indian hands, he 
does not load them with indiscriminate abuse, and deny them 
every redeeming virtue; while, on the other hand, he is just as 
far from going sentimental lengths with the theoretical philan- 
thropists. He is alive to the excessive and indefensible provoca- 
tion which the savages have received from the whites; and he says 
besides, that many Indian outrages, although they may really have 
been gross breaches of faith, are to be extenuated as the results of 
irresistible impulse. The Indian, as he observes, is in the childish 
state of civilization. He may clearly perceive what is best for him and 
what is fair and right, and yet be quite unable to resist the passing 
temptation to an act that will defeat his purpose and be discredit- 
able in his own eyes. He may be bargaming for some arrange- 
ment which he has greatly at heart, and which would give him a 


supply of articles that would be wealth to a savage ; yet if he finds’ 


that for the: moment he has force on his side, he may suddenly 
break offthe negotiation, and seek to obtain a few scalps by surprise, 
or some trifles that have excited his cupidity. Major maleate 
unhesitating testimony to the manly and honourable qualities of the 
Mojave tribe. They made a gallant defence of their territory ; they 
faced the white soldiers in stand-up fight, and when they were fairly 
beaten and forced to treat, they punctiliously observed the con- 
ditions: of the treaty. To the formidable Apaches too, whose 
terrible raids have made them most cordixlly detested, and who 
have been denounced ee whites who have suflered by their 
cunning as a set of skulking cowards, he gives a high cha- 
racter a8 warriors. He says it is absurd to suppose that the 
Lae can be cowards who have held their own with the for- 
midable military forces-of the United States, and “ destroyed 
the modern Mexican civilization of a strip of country six hun- 
dred miles long by two hundred miles broad.” It is the 
highly-developed caution whieh is a necessity of the Indian 
strategy of surprises and ambuscades that has been wistaken 


* On the Frontier : Reminiscences of Wild Sports, Personal Adventures, 
and. Strange Scenes. By T. S. Campion, late Major (U.S.A.) London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1878. 


for fear. The Apache, Major Campion asserts, will freely risk 
his life for a commensurate object; and, by way of! i 

tion, he records one of the most daring exploits whic we’ ever 
remember to have heard of. The’ story is characteristic’ too, 
as showing the dangers that must be faced by 9 ive 
capitalists who try to make a fortune’ by cattle-breeding” on‘some 
of the frontier territories. A friend of Major Campion’s’ had 
turned ranchero, with the idea of supplying a military post at 
proportionately remunerative prices. he rancho s¥tuated 
in Arizona, in the country roamed over by the Apaches, and'was 
five-and-forty miles from the fort by road. The meré outlay on 
wages must have been considerable, since the garrison generally 
consisted of some forty well-armed frontier men, while’ the’ en- 
trenched corral was capable of containing 1,000 head of'aninmls: As 
it was well filled with a most valuable herd of horses; mules, and 
oxen, the temptation to the Apaches was, of course, immensé; The 
herd was sent to graze during the day under a guard, and was sur- 
rounded by pickets and sentinels, who were regularlyrelieved! Twice 
the Indians tried to stampede it, and twice they were baftted with 
heavy losses. At lastthere came what was e'frightful stermreven for 
those inhospitable regions. In the darkness of the night a*selitary: 
Apache scaled the stockade unobserved, and concealed ‘himself in 
| @ corner of the corral. In the morning the sentinels reported 
‘all safe; the gates were thrown open as usual and the stream of 
| animals poured forth. When the gates were choked’ by the 
surging mob beyond all possibility of closing them, the’ Aipache 
brave started out from his cornerg waving a red‘ blanket and 
whooping like a fiend. The fright of the cattle grew’into'a mad 
panic, and the rush was more violent than ever. Then'the Indian 
threw himself on one of the horses that forced itself’ into the 
middle of the crowd; clutching the mane, he swung himmself'under 
the belly, where he was out of sight of the peons and beyond 
reach of their bullets. The six hundred head were “ stampeded ” 
bodily; two powerful. bodies of mounted Apaches closing in 
behind them as they rushed down the valley, and not a hoof or a 
horn was ever recovered. 

Major Campion’s person! experiences embrace the:whole:range 
of the mysteries of woo ./t and prairie work, of camping out 
and frontier-fighting strategy. And in sitting down in-his later 
life to write his adventures with’ his sealp still. safe’ upon-his head, 
we must say that he had more luck than he deserved. He.rashly 
broke the ice as a greenhorn by’ starting on a hunting trip into the 
Indian hunting grounds when the tribes were known. to be'out on 
the war path, and where he was going far beyond. the reach of 
suecour. He was accompanied by two gentlemen who were 
novices: like himself, with a pair of “hired hands,” as inex- 
perienced as the others. We need hardly add that they tad all 
abundance of pluck and were all excellent shots; and, con- 
sidering they were doing a most reckless thing, they carried: out 
their arrangements in the most prudent manner. They selected a 
strong position for their standing camp, entrenched and guarded it 
secundum artem, and carefully concealed their fires, that the smoke 
might not betray them. There is a most exciting aecount of how 
at the very beginning they escaped oue of those terrible butialo 
rushes when countless herds of the mighty brutes-took . to’ fording 
the river in their immediate neighbourhood. In their misadven- 
tures and blunders, while they were gradually tauglit by experience, 
we are initiated into the niceties of hunting and travelling; and we 
are made insensibly to sympathize with the joys’ of a life 
where the consciousness of ever-present danger becomes’ almost 
inspiriting. After a pleasant time they had a warning to: be off, 
which was not to be neglected; even by them. A mounted-Indian 
in fall war-paint made his way up to their camp fire while 
blindly following their trail. He owed his escape from death to a 
feeling of chivalrous, generosity, but he had a pan of. bot ashes 
thrown in his face, and retired in anguish and discomfiture. Forth- 
with, however, the camp was broken up, and the party startedim hot 
haste for the settlements; which they were fortunate in being able to 
reach in safety—the more sv that there had been desperate fighting 
within thirty miles of them, although at the time they were in 
absolute ignorance of it. On a later occasion, when he had 
advanced in experience, if not in caution, Major Campion went 
through an even more anxious ordeal. With the same party he 
had made an expedition towards the end of the autumn, into a 
lonely and remote valley famous for game and pasturage, that lay 
embosomed in the spurs of a range of the Rocky Mountains: The 
outlets to the nearest fort in the St. Louis valley were by 
unknown passes leading over the mountains. The hunters established 
themselves in a comfortable camp, keeping a stupendous fire of 
logs blazing perpetually in front of their shelter, and for! a: time 
they had no reason to regret their choice. Game was quite as 
abundant as they had expected; they saw no signs: of: Indians, 
and seemingly had the valley to themselves. They killed: deer 
and turkeys for the table, and trapped the beaver for profit. By 
the way, there isa most minute description of the art of beayer- 
trapping, which throws a great deal of curious light on the instincts 
and habits of that most sagacious animal. Then they set their 
traps for the great grey wolf, for the sake of the skin, occasionally, 
however, catching a Tartar; and there isa sensational and exciting 
account of a long and tedious stern-chase after a monster who went 
off with a trap dangling to his leg, and who at last was brought to 
bay and pulled down by dogs. It is rather a cruel story, un- 
feelingly told, we may observe, but Major Campicn seems to have 
no more heart than an-Indian where beasts of the chase: are: con- 
cerned. Bat at last these pleasures and pursuits were rudely 
| interrupted. The party had bead deluded into the belief’ that it 
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was perpetual spring or summer in that happy valley, and that 
there would amy be difliculty in sgheiiale the larder. One 
day, however, to their dismay, the game had vanished as if by 
enchantment, the creatures’ instinct having warned them of the 
heavy snow-storm that was to set in forthwith. At the festal 
season of Christmas the adventurers had to fall back on the scanty 
remains of their stores of flour and pork, while their draught and 
riding animals, like themselves, were brought to the brink of 
starvation. There was nothing for it but to take a desperate 
resolution. It was arranged that one of the masters and one of 
the men should try to grope their way through the passes to the 
St. Louis Valley on the opposite “divide,” and seek the needful 
provisions at the military post, while the others must wait their 
return, shifting as they could in the meantime. Since Mr. Clarence 
King published his Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada, we can 
recall nothing much more thrilling in the way of mountain work 
than the account of the ple expedition of the relief party. 
Yet the couple of men who were left behind in doubt and despair 
were ly more to be envied, although Providence kindly sent 
them a deer when they were reduced to the very extremity of 
h . In short, although the free and careless life of the 
wilderness must have extraordinary temptations for certain tem- 


raments, we can easily understand that even to those who have 
ea as devoted to it as the author there comes a time when, 
towards middle age, its hardships and hazards begin to pall. 
Major Campion brings his book to a close by expressing his 
satisfaction that, after all the privations and trials he had gone 
through, he finds himself“ once more in the enjoyment of the 
comforts and securities of a high state of civilization”; and we 
quite believe him. 


AN OPEN VERDICT.* 


F Miss Braddon’s knowledge of human nature is somewhat 
limited, if her wicked characters are all very like one 
another but are like nothing else, yet her severest critic must 
admit that, when she passes from 


rivals to The common novelist, indeed, does not gene- 
rally pretend to much reading. Why should he? he would ask. 
His readers, he knows very well, are ignorant of literature and 
learning, or they would not read his books. But Miss Braddon, 
in this one matter at all events, has a better knowledge of human 
nature. A little learning brought in from time to time, not ina 
heavy lump of disquisition, but in a lively allusion, is as plea- 
sant to ignorant readers, she is well aware, as are descriptions of 
dainties to those who have no chance of ever enjoying them. It 
might at first sight seem cruel in her to write of “a rose-tinted 
champagne that creamed and sparkled gently in the shallow glass, 
and did not run over in foolish froth like pe corer and of 
“ curried lobster, mutton cutlets, the breast of a partridge, a bit of 
Harrogate cheese, and a bunch of Mr. Piper’s famous Alexandria 
Muscats.” Her readers, by far the greater part of them at least, 
are not likely ever to catch so much as a glimpse of such dainties. 
Why, then, should she excite an appetite a never be grati- 
fied? She has watched, no doubt, the little boys flattening their 
noses against the panes of a pastrycook’s shopwindow, and she 
knows that in this respect not a few grown-up people are very like 
the little children. The next best thing to a sumptuously 
every day is, with many people, to read and hear of sumptuous fare. 
We cannot all drink champagne or eat curried lobster, but it is 
something to be able to talk about them as if we had enjoyed 
them. The man who knows that champagne should cream 
and sparkle gently and not foam over, and that Harrogate cheese 
and Alexandria Muscats are commonly eaten by the owner of ten 
thousand a year, has so far the advantage over his more ignorant 
fellows. He at all events knows what is right, even if he has in 
this case no chance of doing what is right. Much the same 
pleasure and much the same advan can Miss braddon’s readers 
get by the little scraps of learning which she scatters through her 
stories. It is idle to suppose that a reader of such a novel as this 
can have the slightest knowledge of Bishop Berkeley's philosophy. 
But it is not at all unreasonable to suppose that he would like to 
flatter himself and deceive his neighbour into the belief that he has 
some knowledge of it. He has not to read four pages of the story 
before he comes across a Vicar who was in “his Bishop Berkeley 
mood, and felt that mind was soma over matter, and was 
hardly disposed to interest himself warmly in a young woman who 
might have no existence except in his own idea of her.” A few 
pages further on the Vicar bears the reader from Berkeley 
to ancient Greece. “He was content to enjoy Greece in 
th an of Thucydides or Childe Harold—to stand on the 
, d of the sacred grove with Antigone—to know Citheron 
uly on the lips of Cdipus—to see the sandy plain of Mara- 
thon, or the walls of Thebes, with his mind’s eye only.” 
Thucydides and Childe Harold seem an ill-suited pair; but 
ever since Mr. Cobden preferred one number of the Times to all | 
the works of Thucydides, that historian has stood, as it were, as a 
representative of all Greek writers. | 
e cannot follow Miss Braddon minutely in all her learning. | 

She touches on the worship of Isis and Osiris, the pictures of | 
Teniers and Breughel, the sermons of Jeremy Taylor, “old | 
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_ had given up as a hopeless case. 


| answers the doctor. 
mission of blood from the veins of a healthy patient to those of a 


authors, she makes a display of th — eas te _ subject.” Having made this display of his learning—somewhat, we 


, his suspicions were never cleared up. 


Latimer,” Baxter, and Charnock, the —— of the middle ages, 
“the agua tofana, that horrible stuff which the witch Toffania 
made by wholesale and sent to all the cities of the earth as the 
manna of St. Nicola of Bari,” the hemlock that Socrates drank, 
the primitive Aryan race, the motive of Ovid's exile, that 
“key-note to the domestic history of Augustus,” “ Alfred, the 
Saxon warrior and poet,” Julie and her St. Preux, and “old 
Aubrey.” She is instructive on the subject of astronomy. The 
hero and heroine had been having their supper in a room where 
“a bowl of chrysanthemums, a ham, a game-pie, a sirloin, and a 
salad, made a glow of colour.” Leaving the glow of colour, or at 
least as much as was left of it, they set off to walk home. 
It was not a cloudy night, and so, as they walked along, “all the 
stars were shining out of the dark calm heaven—constellations and 
variable stars looking down at them from that unutterable re- 
moteness beyond the planet Neptune.” We are not sure, by the 
way, Whether at the time of the story Neptune had been dis- 
covered. At any rate, as ic lovers had not a huge telescope 
with them and so could no ©%e it, it might very properly have 
been left out of the d su. The variable stars are intro- 
duced, we should imagiue, as a hint that the heroine will be 
eugaged to one baronet and will marry another baronet. Of 
diseases, too, Miss Braddon has made a study. She tells us of 
doctors who “ were but too familiar with typhus and typhoid, 
which two fatal diseases the great Jenner was just then seeking 


| to differentiate.” By the great Jenner most people would cer- 


tainly understand the inventor of vaccination. But, unless Miss 


' Braddon is confusing two very different men, she must mean Sir 


William Jenner, the physician to the Queen. The hero, a young 
curate, saves the life of a man attacked by cholera whom the doctor 
“Ts not cholera,” he asked of the 
doctor, “ more or less a disurganization of the blood?” “Certainly,” 


The curate suggests thereupon “the trans- 


sinking one.” The doctor says that “ this was tried in the seven- 
teenth century in France by Denis the anatomist, and at Oxford 
by Dr. Richard Lower. Dr. Blundell was the first English 
physician who performed experiments of that kind on the human 


should have imagined, to the risk of his patient, who was in a 
state of collapse and was sinking fast—the doctor asks, ‘‘ Where 
am I to find the benevolent subject willing to part with sufficient 
blood?” The curate offers himself, and another doctor is sent for 
to assist. He too has no doubt that “ cholera is a deterioration of 
the blood,” and he “fishes out a particular form of syringe from 
one of the roomy old closets in his surgery.” The young man is 
saved; the curate nearly dies, but is nursed by the heroine, dis- 
guised as a French Sister of Mercy. About the proper editions of 
books Miss Braddon is scarcely less well informed than on 
vints of surgery. Her Vicar reads Burton, and reads 
lim “in calf anutique—the Oxford edition.” Southey’s 
“ Doctar” he reads in “ crimson morocco,” the old dramatists “ in 
brown and gold.” Even to salvers her knowledge extends. At 
the house of the man of ten thousand a year “ sherry and fancy 
biscuits were brought in upon a monster salver of the Prince 
Regent's period, in Garrard’s worst style, with massive gadroon 
edges.” In the learning of the hunting-field she is always at home. 
When it is time for the wicked woman of the story to be killed 
her horse “ balked himself at a bulltinch, and rolled into the ditch 
with his rider beneath him.” The reader who knows nothing 
of hunting does not understand what is meant. The wicked 
woman, however, is killed no doubt strictly in accordance with 
the language of the chase, and the heroine gets married. 
Alongside, or rather surrounding and bearing up, all this weight 
of learning there is of course a story. Unlike most of Miss 
Braddon’s other stories, it depends rather on suspicions of crimes 
than on crimes themselves. ‘There is, indeed, a suicide, a robbery, 
a good deal of lying, and a flirtation with a married woman 
which stops just short of adultery. But of actual crime there 
is really next to nothing. The reader begins by suspecting that 
Mr. Harefield, the heroine’s father, had murdered his wife. Mr. 
Harefield had suspected that she was faithless to him, and, when 
she had sought refuge in a convent, believed that she had run off 
with a cousin. When the hero, the Rev. Cyril Culverhouse, 
an gg to his daughter, he suspected that he was only a fortune- 
unter. When he poisoned himself, the whole parish, the reverend 
gentleman among the rest, suspected that he had been poisoned by 
his daughter. She, in her turn, suspected Cyril of making love to 
another woman. In this suspicion she engaged herself to his 
cousin the baronet, Sir Kenrick Culverhouse. When she found 
out that her suspicions were unjust, she broke off the engagement 
on the very wedding-day ; and then, naturally enough, Sir Ken- 
rick suspected her and his cousin of playing him false. It was 
in vain that she had induced her trustees — for she was not of 
age—to use her money to clear off the mortgages, amount- 
ing to 50,000/., on Sir Kenrick’s estates. He would not 
e a penny of the money, and insisted that it should be all re- 
stored. Things were in a very uncomfortable state till the time 
came for the suspicions to be cleared . As for poor Sir Kenrick, 
Te was only in the way, 
for Cyril was the next heir to the baronetcy. Advantage is there- 
fore een ee of the Burmese war; he is sent with his 
regiment to the Kast and gets shot through the head. When Mr. 
Harefield poisoned himself he had left a letter for his daughter, 
informing her of his intention to make away with himself and of 


| her mother's innocence. This paper had been stolen by a most 
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objectionable and wicked young lady, who, as she must needs 
have her suspicions like the other characters, had at one time sus- 
pected that Oyril was in love with her. It was her horse who, near 
the end of the third volume, “ balked himself at a bullfinch.” She 
lived t just long enough to confess her sins and to give up the letter. 
All the suspicions are then happily cleared up, and the hero and 
heroine are married. The one is poor, but he has his baronetcy ; 
the other has quite ten thousand a year. 

We notice with pleasure that Miss Braddon is really reducing 
what we may perhaps be allowed to call, in the novelist’s phrase, 
the luxuriance of her wealth of words. She is even alive to the 
extravagances of other writers. In describing an inquest at which 
the heroine was present, she says that “ some one brought her a 
chair, or, in the richer phraseology of the reporters, she was accom- 
modated with a seat.” Nevertheless, in spite of her evident efforts 
at self-improvement, she still retains some of her former richer 
phraseology, and is scarcely justified as yet in having her laugh at 
the reporter. For instance, she is describing how the door at a 

rk-lodge was opened at night, and she writes ‘that the 

ight shone faintly from within, making a kind of aureole 
round the bald head of the old gardener, who lived in the 
medieval gateway.” In describing a village seen across a river 
she writes of “the heterogeneous roofs, chimneys, and gables.” 
On one occasion she wishes to tell us that a house near a 
iver felt damp in the winter, as houses near rivers often do. 
She says that “it seemed as if the river became an embodied 
dampness at this time of the year, and stole into the house after 
nightfall like a spectre.” On another damp time of the year she 
tells us that “the blackbirds were luxuriating in the unusual ac- 
cessibility of the worm family.” In writing of the wicked young 
woman of the story, she says that for her “ the sweet poison, the 
social deadly nightshade of an unprincipled man’s {flatteries, had 
already too great a charm.” No wonder that before long to the 
husband of this lady “there appeared a phenomenal falsehood, a 
preternatural iniquity in woman.” But we must not be unjust, 
and we must allow to all their merits. There are, we are glad 
to say, in An Open Verdict, fewer criminals, less crime, and a 
greater absence of extravagant nonsense than we happen to have 
noticed in any one of Miss Braddon’s previous novels. 


DACCA AND EASTERN BENGAL.* 


[* tnat entertaining volume, The Lives of the Lindsays, there is 
an instructive episode in the career of the Hon. Robert Lindsay 
as related by himself. He wished to retain charge of the frontier 
district of Sylhet, and such a position, in those days, meant that 
he was to be responsible for the payment of the public revenue, 
while he could lawfully make a considerable profit out of contracts 
for the pupply of elephants, limes, oranges, and shells (cowries), of 
all of which he would enjoy a practical monopoly. The Provincial 
Council of Dacca wished to displace the young Scotchman and 
appoint one of their own body, “a needy man,” to this advan- 
tageous position. But the “ writer” was too sharp for the “ senior 
merchants” of the Eastern capital. Sylhet, it should be stated, was 
difficult post, and military operations were necessary against 
independent tribes, whom Lindsay calls “ Tartars.” When the 
young Resident received news of his supersession, he lost no time, 

ut 8 in an open boat only covered by an awning, and en- 
gaged, we suspect, a double crew of rowers, of which one half 
cooked, ate, and slept, while the other laboured at the oar. The 
season was clearly not that of the rains, for the boat followed the 
windings of the river for more than three hundred miles. We 
are happy to say that the man who had secured the public 
revenue and maintained order in a turbulent country was not 
removed from his honourable and lucrative post. Warren Hastings, 
who was always a at discerning merit, revoked the 
order of the Dacea Council, and Lindsay tells us that he got 
back so quickly to his district, with permission to correspond hence- 
forth with Calcutta direct, that the natives hardly knew that he 
had leftitatall. Until the construction of the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way to Kooshtea and its subsequent extension to Goalundo, in 
the direction of Dacca, ordinary communication with Assam and 
Eastern Bengal had for sixty years improved but little since 
Lindsay's time. It is true that, about forty years ago, the 
establishment of inland steamers worked a considerable change. A 
steamer could get to Dacca vid the Sunderbunds in eight days, and 
to Gowhatty in Assam in about a fortnight or three weeks, while 
a be reached by a seagoing steamer in little more 
than two days from Calcutta, vd the Hooghly and the Sandheads. 
But the official bound for apy Noacoliy, or Mymensingh, had 
a weary time of it previously to the era of steamers, or if obliged 
to start in the intervals of their periodical departure, which was 
not always regular. He might reach Dacca in a fortnight. We 
have known a trip of twenty days to Sylhet looked on as a miracle 
of = travelling. To cross the Megna river a particular kind 
of boat was required, to be had only on the spot, and goods, 
chattels, and persons had all to be unshipped on the banks 
ef the big river of which the opposite shore in that flat 
country was scarcely discernible to the naked eye. The 
more comfortable the boat the slower was the pr . 
In passing through the Sunderbunds the knowledge of tidal 
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creeks displayed by the manjhi or pilot rivalled that of Mr. 
Samuel Weller in regard to London public-houses. It was “ex- 
tensive and peculiar.” The tlood tide was necessary to get through 
one long channel or creek, and the ebb served for another, so that, 
starting at a particular hour, the traveller reaped the advantages 
of both and never halted for twenty-four hours, But the case 
was very different when, out of tidal influence, you had to ascend 
the stream. When the southern breeze failed, the rowers did not 
take to their oars. They attached along rope to the masthead, 
and took it in turns to land and tow the unwieldy Budgerow against 
the current at the magnificent rate of two and a quarter miles an 
hour. This interesting process was in Anglo-Indian phrase 
known as gooning. Then there were other inconveniences. The 
crew insisted on stopping for their midday meal in a muddy stream 
between high banks, where the vertical sun of May or June 
warmed the boat like an oven, and not a breeze tempered the 
heat. Violent showers of rain compelled the closing of all the 
windows, and occasionally threatened to swam @ pinnace. 
From the attacks of river Dacoits or pirates, the lishman, of 
course, enjoyed immunity, and native merchanta were often glad 
to avail themselves of his safe convoy. A stock of provisions in 
hermetically-sealed tins was laid in before starting, and prudent 
travellers took goats on board to avoid the delay of stopping at 
villazes on the banks for milk. In the cold months the journey, 
with constant change of scene, fine air, and a good store of boo. 
might be enjoyable. In the hot weather or rains it was simply a 
penance. ‘The traveller had to put up with heat, confinement, 
slow progress, and the chance of being drowned, or at least 
of losing all his goods and chattels on a sandbank in a 
“ north-wester.” The boatmen would sleep when the 
senger wanted to get on, and when he wanted to sleep they 
would jabber about their domestic atlairs, and sing in monotonous 
and exasperating tones some fearful vernacular ditty about a 
Sahib’s boat with oars painted red, a boatman who chewed betel, 
and a Brahman’s daughter who had come down to the river- 
side. It was but small comfort under such circumstances to 
recollect that the plaguy mosquitoes, and the croaking frogs, and 
the song of boatmen, and the unpardonable delay, had all been 
endured and immortalized on a not dissimilar journey under- 
taken by a Roman poet just eighteen hundred years before. 

Some notion of this kind of life may be gleaned from Mr. 
Hunter's volume before us, though it was not his aim to deter 
candidates for the Civil Service from selecting the Lower Pro- 
vinces for their career, or to paint Eastern districts in the blackest 
colours. In truth, when the station was once reached, there was 
much to compensate for distance and isolation. The hot season 
was tempered by frequent storms. Facilities for sport of all kinds 
were and are still fairly abundant. There are alluvial formations 
covered with grass and reed jungle, which shelter large herds of 
bufialoes and wild hogs of the noblest breed. Some of the rivers 
and lakes swarm with wild fowl. Provisions are cheap, and com- 
munication with the metropolis, though slow, is never costly. 
There is abundance of material for inquiry, amusement, and 
instruction in the past history of such places as Dacca and 7 
perah, and in the physical aspect and productions of 
country. ‘The past political importance of Dacca has burdened 
the municipality with a mass of dilapidated buildings which 
are serious bars to sanitary improvement. Owing to an Afghan 
rebellion and the piratical invasion of the Mughs from Ar- 
racan, it became necessary for Moghul emperors to convert 
Dacca from a mere outlying fort into the seat of the local 
Government of Bengal. Mohammedan Nawabs for more than 
a century ruled Bengal from their palaces on the banks of the 
Boorigunga River, and their magnificence is attested by the ruins 
of the palace of the Lal Bagh (Red Garden), with its gateways, 
hall of audience, mausoleum, and baths. Mr. Hunter truly says 
that the city is bounded “on the north and north-west by a 
tract of jungle interspersed with Mussalman cemeteries and de- 
serted gardens, mosques, and houses now in ruins.” This deca 
and dilapidation are heartbreaking to Commissioners who thi 
more of a good reservoir than a chaste mausoleum, and place 
a perfect system of drainage far above a marble fountain 
which plays on festive days. , the times of Mohammedan as- 
cendency the population must have been not very much short of 
that of Benares. At the beginning of this century it is said to 
have numbered 200,000, Bishop Heber, who paid it a visit in 
1823, raised this amount to 300,000; but, we are inclined to think, 
on imperfect and untrustworthy data. For the last twenty years 
the population has dwindled to something between 60,000 and 
70,000. ‘Traces of Portuguese enterprise are still to be met with, 
both in the city and the district of Dacca, and in Noacolly and 
Chittagong. ‘There are Roman Catholics under the spiritual 
guidance of priests from Goa and elsewhere, with churches of 
their own and old Portuguese names. Formerly they used 
to intermarry with the natives; but of late years they seek 
alliances amongst their own pecple. Their complexions are very 
dark, and their customs semi-Oriental; but they supply Calcutta 
with excellent cooks, stewards, ayahs, and other domestics. The 
Armenians, though less numerous than the Portuguese, were once 
superior to them in wealth and intelligence, held lands, and were 
foremost in commercial enterprises. There are also a few Greeks, 
and we have heard of Jews, whom the natives termed Yalndis ; 
but, from Mr. Hunter's omission to mention any, we conclude that 
they have gone elsewhere. 

Sear 


Dacca, it will be remembered, had once a 


reputation 
, for its Jabrics of muslin, and a correct and 


account is 
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of the processes of manufacture and embroidery. The 
of the texture was signified by the native expressions of 
@b-rawon, or “running water,” and shab-nam, or “night dew,” 
not “evening dew,” as in the text. Amusing anecdotes are current 
about the tenuity of the Dacca muslin. One kind, it was said, 
eould be produced only on bright moonlight nights, when the 
atmosphere was heavy with dew. Light, but not too strong 
@ light, was necessary for the artificer to see his work, and 
damp to moisten the threads and to facilitate the process of 
weaving. The texture would snap in the midday heat, and we 
are + told in this volume that water in shallow vessels 
must be kept just below the web. A cow is said to have 
swallowed a whole breadth of muslin, left out by mistake on the 
, without perceiving it; and the favourite daughter of the 
peror Akbar was gravely rebuked by her father for appearing 
before him undressed, as he said, when she was in reality swathed 


with only forty yards of this very Dacca muslin. A decline in 
this trade has been in some measure compensated by a considerable 


development in the trade of jute; and some valuable information 
concerning the sowing of the plant, its preparation, sale, and export, 
is given in the volume before us. The jute exports have risen from 
the trifling value of 62/. in 1828 to the sum of nearly four millions 
and a quarter in 1873. Those who wish to estimate correctly 
the agricultural wealth of the Lower Provinces should take a trip 
to such marts as Naraiangunje near Dacca, Nulchitty near Bur- 
tisaul, and Serajgunje on the Yamuna river in Pubna, where the 
long line of bazaars and wharfs and the fleets of native vessels of 
great storage and unwieldy size, prove beyond question the flourish- 
ing state of native industry under free internal trade, security from 
invasion, and equal protection to all classes. The trade in jute is 
dependent on the manipulations of middlemen between the culti- 
vator and the merchant. Secret signals are employed between the 
broker and the buyer, not to the advantage of the simple country 
trader, and though we think Englishmen may do something to im- 
prove this staple by skill and directing power, these pages afford 
ample mad that the Bengali peasant-proprietor is capable of 
thoroughly understanding his own interests, and of growing the 
most remunerative crop over the largest area, without advice or 
interference from a quarter. We do not believe that the 
Zemindars or superior holders of land in Bengal, whoarealways ready 
to prate, have, as a rule, contributed by precept or example to the 
— of jute cultivation, which began in the Crimean war. 

waja Abdul Ghanni of Dacca is, however, an enterprising 


English travellers in Upper India have been heard to say that 
few things astounded them more than the enormous size of the 
©henab river in the Punjab. The rivers of Eastern Bengal, with 
perhaps the exception of the Megna, where it flows past the 
island of Shahbazpore, may not vie in size with the ancient 
Chandrabhaga or Acesines, but their freaks and caprices, their ruthless 

oses of great estates, and the perplexing changes in their 
navigable channels in any one rainy season, are the bane of geo- 
graphers and surveyors. ing the rains the current, more than 
ever laden with silt, is so strong as to keep powerful steamers at 
anchor at certain points for days together. At the bezinning 
of the cold season the main stream is found to be three miles to 
the east of where it ran four months ago; a few hundred acres of 
some native gentleman's estate have disappeared entirely ; Major 
Rennel’s of 1780 is rendered pertectly useless ; litiga- 
tion just ended bursts out afresh ; and colour is given to a local 
tradition that, at some time beyond living memory, the Ganges or 
the Gorai flowed in a of the district where now there is 
nothing but a succession of ugly sandbanks and of shallow fords. 
That the process of accretion and diluvium and of periodical inunda- 
tions repeated over Central and Eastern Bengal will gradually tend 
to raise the level of the whole country, and will turn swamps into 
rice-grounds and rice-fields into gardens, we have no doubt. but 
meanwhile something might be done by the Zemindars to deepen 
the khals and nuliahs and to drain the country, and by Govern- 
ment to cut canals between one large river and another, and so im- 
pro we the inland navigation from Calcutta to all the Eastern 


In the account of Fureedpore, the district adjoining Dacca on 
the west, there are particulars of two sects or castes worth special 
notice. Certain Chandals, who are called low-caste Hindus but 
who might be said to have no caste at ali, are the remnants of a 
larger number that embraced Mohammedanism under the Afghan 
— or the Moghul Viceroy. On these men the higher castes 
of Hindus have always looked down with sovereign contempt, and 
We are not sorry to hear that in 1873 the Chandals combined and 
went on strike, determining not to accept service with Hindus 
without a more recognized social position. These men are de- 
scribed as wide-chested and muscu They catch fish, net wild 
fowl, sow rice and jute, weave mats and baskets, and, by building 
their villages on high mounds raised by sheer manual labour, 

to extract a livelihood out of a dreary country where 
Hindus of less determination would die or sit down helplessly and 
ery on Rama for aid. During the rainy season the cattle of these 
amphibious Chandals cannot get beyond the homesteads, and may 
remain there for days “with the water up to their bellies.” The 
other class is that of the Ferazees or Feraizis, a set of Mohamme- 
dan reformers, who hold strict tenets and are averse to spending 


money on marriages. They also used to have unorthodox notions 
about circumcision and the _—— of rents. They are, as Mr. 
ahabis, but since the th of their 


Hunter says, very like the 
Spiritual head, who was arrested as a political offender in 1857 


, Wien: H. O. Miethke. 


but not otherwise punished, the influence of the sect is on the 
wane. We need hardly say that we are as glad to hear of the 
decline of the Ferazees, who might give us trouble, as we are of the 
spirited resistance of the Chandals to the insolence of Brahminical 
dominatjon. 

The large district of Mymensingh, in the division or prefeeture of 
Dacca, contains perhaps one of the biggest jungles in the whole of 
Bengal. In fact, it is rather too big to be of practical use to the 
sportsman. A considerable line of elephants is lost in a big 
forest, and the wild animals, especially tigers, are here to-da, 
and on the other side of the country to-morrow. What crac 
shots like is a felicitous intermixture of cultivated land and 
jungle, a certain area of crops to attract deer and buffaloes, 
and enough of glades and thick recesses to give them shelter 
from constant pursuit. The Mudhoopore jungle is still the 
terror of post-runners, anda mighty preserve, full of beasts from 
the wild elephant downwards, and of tine timber with open spaces 
which afiord ample pasture for cattle. The soil is red Aunkar or 
nodular gravel; in places here and there it swells into ridges, or 
rises to an elevation of sixty or a hundred feet above the sea 
level. In a district abounding in water communication roads 
cannot assume the proportions in local budgets which are given to 
them in drier tracts. But something has been done. We are not 
quite sure whether Mr. Hunter and his coadjutors are aware that 
the old Nawabs had constructed a road leading straight from Dacca, 
their former, to Moorshedabad, their more recent, capital. Some 
years ago bits of this road were still in existence in parts of 
Furreedpore and Northern Jessore, often interrupted and some- 
times wholly obliterated for miles. Here and there trees remained 
which had been planted with a curious perversity in the very centre 
and not on the side. The road, however, was probably used only 
by horsemen and palanquin bearers. 

Other topics might prolong this review to a preternatural length ; 
and we must reserve all notice of indigo cultivation for some 
future paper. We might point out several minor errors, but shall 
content ourselves with two. For one, the old work of Dr. Taylor, 
and not the editor, is responsible. We are told of a set of em- 
broideries termed chdkandas, This is probably a vulgarism for the 
Persian term chikan-doz, compounded of chiicin “ embroidery ” and 
dozdun “to sew.” Again, we are informed of a species of ibis 
“called the Samuk, from the name of a large kind of snail on 
which it feeds.” This is only half the bird’s name; no doubt the 
Samui-bhanga or Shamubhangha is meant, the two words together 
signifying the “snail crusher.” It would hardly be intelligible to 
say that our English plantations are frequented by a bird called 
“the wood,” unless we added “ pecker” after it. These are 
minor matters; but, to revert to Sylhet with which we com- 
menced, we regret to say that this district, where Robert 
Lindsay made his fortune, has for administrative purposes been 
taken from Bengal and attached since 1874 to the newly created 
Chief Commissionership of Assam. This is a descent in civiliza- 
tion and in the ofjicial hierarchy which we trust may not forma 
precedent for similar transfers. They cannot be palatable to the 
native community. 


UNGER’S ETCHINGS IN THE VIENNA GALLERY.* 


_ is the most arduous work yet undertaken by Herr Unger, 

an artist who had already won for himself a wholly ex- 
ceptional position among such etchers as Germany was able 
to produce. The Imperial Gallery of the Belvedere, though lying 
a little out of the beaten track, is known to all connoisseurs as 
possessing rare and varied treasures which cannot fail to tax to the 
uttermost the resources of an etcher. The collection boasts of 
authentic pedigrees extending over more than two hundred years; 
its masterpieces are associated with eventful passages and illus- 
trious personages in the history of Europe. Rudolph II., when in 
Prague, sought for pictures throughout Italy and Spain, and, turn- 
ing his attention towards Albert Diirer, possessed himself of “* The 
Feast of the Rose Garlands,” which we still know in Prague, and 
“The Trinity,” which is now a chief marvel in Vienna. The 
Belvedere picture-gallery received gifts from Maximilian I. and 
from Charles V.; it is also enriched with spoils from the dispersed 
collections of the Duke of Buckingham and Charles I. The 
memory of many pleasant mornings passed in the Belvedere— 
which, as the name suggests, commands a fine view over gardens 
and city—enables us to quote from recollection creations 
never to be forgotten, such as the “ Eece Homo,” by Titian; 
“The Philosophers,’ by Giorgione ; scenic tableaux by Veronese, 
Tintoret, and Rubens; a Holy Family, or Santa Conversazione, 
by Palma; “ The Presentation in the Temple,” by Fra Bartolomeo ; 
and Sta. Justina, one of the choicest examples of Moretto. Pro- 
fessor von Liitzow, the editor of the publication before us, justly 
claims for the Viennese Gallery exceptional strength not only in 
the schools of North Italy, but also in those of Holland and of 
Germany. 

This imperial publication will be complete in about twenty-five 
parts, each containing four plates. The objection may be raised 
that a total of one hundred illustrations forms but a small per- 
centage of the pictures in so large a gallery as the Belvedere. The 
text, however, is elucidated by numerous minor engravings. The 


* Die Kaiserl. Kénigl. Gemiilde-Galerie in Wien. 
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size of the volumes is large folio, corresponding to the unusual 
dimensions of D’Azeglio’s ificent ae. the Turin Gallery. 
A plea, which was scarcely called for, is urged in the prospectus in 
favour of etching as an art peculiarly suited to the reproduction of 
oil paintings by the Old Masters, and at the same time a pledge is 
given that all the plates shall be executed by Herr Unger’s un- 
aided hand. Were it not for this positive statement, we should 
have deemed it impossible that any one etcher, however prolific 
and indefatigable, could have been equal to this gigantic under- 
taking. Professor von Liitzow, known in the art literature of 
Germany as editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst and 
otherwise, has undertaken the description of the pictures, together 
with a short historic account of the . 

Perhaps this latest and best elucidation of the “ Gemiilde- 
Galerie” in Vienna, though wanted, wou!d not have seen the light had 
not Herr Unger, the greatest etcher of modern Germany, appeared 
above the horizon. Mr. Hamerton, in his text-book on etching, 
designates modern German etching as a school of “ neatness ” and 
“finish ” without “power ”—a school which, contrasted with the 
French, shows skill “with the tingers and patience in labour, 
without selection, without comprehension, without passion, 
offensive in proportion to its very success. The more a dull etcher 
— the art, and the more he trains himself in the sort of 

dexterity that dulness devises, the more hopeless does his 
work become.” This is but too true; yet it may be pleaded that 
the Germans have a right to be judged by standards of their 
own. Their aim has been to follow in the narrow and true wa 
of Albert Diirer, Mare Antonio, and others who used the graver'’s 
tool, not for bravura of hand or for surprise of chiaroscuro, but as 
an instrument to define form, and, through form, to reach ex- 
pression. The manner was almost inevitably dry, hard, and 
meagre. However, all this is now changed with Herr Unger, 
and accordingly Mr. Hamerton, in the second edition of Etching 
and Etchers, impartially concedes that Herr Unger has produced 


more plates of uniformly good quality than any one else, whilst a few of 
his purest works, taken separately, will bear comparison with the finest of 
distinguished interpreters of pictures. In one power he certainly surpasses 
all of them—namely, in the critic’s gift of sympathy with different kinds 
of talent. . . . I will answer for it that Herr Unger must be a very 
delicate and discerning critic of painting, that his intelligence must be 
comprehensive, and his appreciation just. -His etchings are commentaries 
not written in words, but on copper. 

We well remember the applause that greeted Herr Unger’s illus- 
trations from the Cassel and Brunswick Galleries, and the fame 
then earned will certainly not be diminished by the more arduous 
task on which he has entered in Vienna. The objection was at 
first raised that this indefatigable etcher had but one manner, which 
he applied invariably to Holbein, Teniers, and Titian. This —— 
obviously fatal toany translator either of written or pictorial thought, 
Herr Unger has done his best to refute, and now he finds for his 
reward the counter accusation that, in throwing himself heart and 
soul into the spirit of Rembrandt and Rubens, Raffaelle and 
Veronese, he has surrendered his own individuality. Such an im- 
peachment seems to carry its own refutation; a translation ought 
not to indulge in the license of a paraphrase. A more tenable 
criticism is that he measures himself with MM. Flameng, Jacque- 
mart, Rajon, and other leading masters of the French school, 
and that, when thus weighed in the balance, he is found want- 
ing. The plates, however, nowsubmitted to our criticism show Herr 
Unger steadily advancing to the highest excellence. But that a 
German etcher should ever become identical with a French etcher 
is as impossible as that the Teutonic race should merge in the 
Gallic. German etching may be taken as a corollary to German 
painting, and it must always want the passionate impulse, the 
rapid movement and the éclat of the Faach. 

It is given to painting more perhaps than to any other art to 
express the varying moods of mind, and it belongs to the auxiliary 
— of etching to interpret into corresponding keys what may 

termed the tone of a picture ; so that in the translation may be 
read the mental state of the originating and creative artist. For 
this end the etcher, however faithful and however free, must, as 
we have said, place his own mind in the closest relation to the mind 
of the painter. Herr Unger so far fulfils these conditions that we 
believe he seats himself, with copper-plate in hand, before the 
panel or canvas he seeks to interpret. Mr. Seymour Haden did 
the like in our National Gallery when he etched Turner's “ Calais 
Pier”; but only a master in the art can so venture to confront a 
great original; for, as Fuseli said,“ Nature puts me out”; and 
minor masters usually muddle much in studios out ofsight. Herr 
Unger no doubt touches up his plates, and again retouches them, 
but he never loses quite the impression first given whether by 
Titian, Veronese, Tintoret, or in. 

Vienna, in the Belvedere, as well as in her private galleries, is 
in possession of some of the most characteristic products of the 
Venetian school. Vienna, like Venice, is a city of luxury and 
pleasure. Seated on the Danube, towards the easternmost frontier 
of Europe, she decks herself in almost Oriental splendour. And 
down to the present moment she cherishes such scenic displays 
as “Venice doing homage to Cattarina Cornaro.” This im- 
posing panorama by Herr Makart, an artist who is to Vienna 
what Veronese was to Venice, has been exhibited, first in the 
Austrian capital, then in Pall Mall, and is now permanently 
placed in the Imperial Gallery of Berlin. Herr Unger, no less 
than Herr Makart, finds himself at home in Vienna amo 
the painters of Venice. He etches, with what Italians wo 
call a fine sense of the “morbidezza” of flesh, one of the 


bella donnas of Palma Vecchio—a lady displaying ample shoulders 
and turning a half face coyly to the spectator. Such was the 
beauty which in Venice adorned festivities a in song and 
mingled in the dance. Ina more serious mood the etcher enters 
on the arduous task of reproducing a m iece of Titian, the 
“Ecce Homo.” A interest is added to this yoy compo- 
sition by portraits of the artist himself, of his friend Aretino in the 
r of Pilate, of Charlies V. as a warrior in armour, and also 
of the Sultan Solyman. Herr Unger rises to the oecasion; the 
etcher evidently desires to emulate the greatest master of Venice ; 
he seems to throw out lavishly the resources of a richly laid 
let ; between lines of mere light and shade we read colour, and 
feel the kindling of fire. The hand gains impetus as it warms to the 
theme, the needle never pauses or hesitates in its swift career, the 
utterance comes direct from the thought. The etcher here shows 
himself like the painter, ready in expedients; if the effect 
cannot be got in one way, he tries another; he passes 
from the simplicity of the single line to intricate hatch- 
ings; his touch, light as a gossamer-thread, becones when 
needed deeply indented as the furrows of a a. Another 
sympathetic rendering of Venetian art is from Giorgion~’s mystic 
icture somewhat conjecturally called “The Mathen xticians.” 
Protease Liitzow offers an interesting elucidation of a theme 
which nevertheless may always remain as a puzzle, Three 
solemn and meditative figures are placed under the shade of trees 
with an outlook over an enticing landscape distance The 
Venetians, denied green fields and shadowy trees, loved la \dscape 
with a kind of melancholy longing. Their Fags looke:| upon 
outward nature with deep human sympathy, so that t: them 
trees, hills, rocks, and sky carried out the dramatic action, 4s seen 
in this composition of fi with landscape by Giorgiore, and 
still more strikingly in Titian’s “ Peter Martyr.” In “ Feast 
of Venus,” by Rubens, we pass from Venice to Flanders. The 
etching, of unusual size, and altogether a towr de force, is fitly 
introduced by the editor with the following description of the pic- 
ture :— 

No one of the many pictures by the great Flemish master in the Imperial 
Gallery of Vienna reveals his genius in such elemental power as this. The 
spirit of Skopas, the classic artist of bacchanalian desire, here celebrates a 
re-birth into art. La fails in the attempt to describe the mode 
whereby this wealth of forms is called as from a vision into the surface of 
the canvas. Art here reaches a completeness before which we stand amazed 
as before some power in nature. This picture must have come forth at a 
time of most luxuriant growth—an opinion confirmed by the virility of its 
execution. This teeming composition is th. vn off at a single impuise, 
without afterthought in additions or emendations. The utmost strength and 
splendour are concentrated in the realization of unclothed beauty-—the con- 
summation of the art of Rubens. This beauty meets us in every degree 
from the divine to the ordinary human and the half animal; but even the 
last is transfused and transfigured by a golden sea of light in which the 
master bathes his figures. 

Vienna has of late assumed a position in the literature of art 
commensurate with her many and rare collections. We have 
before us a catalogue in which are more than forty entries of books. 
and pamphlets touching the condition of the arts in the Austrian 

ital. From Vienna issues the Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst, 
a journal which, we need hardly say, holds a first position in 
Europe. Hitherto the Belvedere Gallery, less favoured than other 
Museums, has remained without adequate elucidation. For our 
own use we purchased in Vienna twenty years ago a work on the 
subject in four volumes, but this, together with other less impor- 
tant publications, is pronounced, not quite fairly, to be obsolete and 
wholly inadequate to the demand of the times. To cast a slur on 
what has gone before is scarcely needed in ae Ah a the 
merits of this latest and best etfort to give the Gallery 
its due place in the libraries of Europe. 


LIFE OF EDWARD LANE.* 


N°? form of biography opens a narrower field for writer and 
reader than the life of a genuine student. He lives altogether 
in and for his work, and this work is not of a character capable of 
receiving the impress of a vivid personality. The more he realizes 
the ideal of his order the more completely does the student abstract 
himself from the results of his labour, and, as it were, leave his 
individuality behind colourless and intangible. He is never likel 
therefore, to receive much personal recognition, and least of 
perhaps in this country, where the faculty of self-assertion counts 
tor so much, and where every high function constantly tends to fall 
to him “ who is ablest, if not to do it, at least to get elected for 
doing it.” It is however right, as the author of this memoir says, 
that the life of a great scholar should not be suffered to away 
into forgetfulness ; and that Edward Lane was a sch of the 
highest rank in scholarship, of a type more common in Germany 
than here, and not too common in any country, no one who is in a 
position to judge of his work will be dis to deny. On the 
other hand, we think Mr. Poole has exercised a wise discretion in 
confining his memoir within its present narrow compass. Hundreds 
of men with far less title to recollection than Lane possessed do 
indeed receive the mistaken compliment of a ponderous biography ; 
but no one whose life was so uneventful as ’s could afford a 
proper subject for more than a moderate-sized memoir. 

ward Lane was the third son of Theophilus Lane, a Preben- 
dary of Hereford, and of Sophia Gardiner, a niece of Gainsborough. 


* Life of Edward William Lane. : 
ife of E — By Stanley Lane Poole. London 
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Some part of Gainsborough’s talent seems to have descended 
to Sophia’s children ; for one of these was Richard Lane, the well- 
known lithographer, who died about two years before his more 
celebrated brother; and Edward himself possessed considerable 
skill in the use of the pencil. Of extreme delicacy in early 
manhood, Lane, like many other celebrated persons who have 
shown at first a small talent for living, succeeded in achieving more 
than the proverbial allotted span of existence, having been born in 
1801, and dying in 1876. His early weakness, which took the form of 
chronic bronchitis, was the immediate cause of his acquaintance 
with the East; it was found unsafe for him to stand the trial of 
an English winter, and in 1825 he set out on his first visit to 
Egypt. At that time the land of the Nile was a very different 
place from what it has become in these days, when it lies within the 
easy compass of a vacation tour. The regency of the old Mameluk 
houses had but recently come to an end, and been replaced by the 
government of Turkish Pashas appointed from Constantinople ; and 
the people adhered to a civilization which was still almost purely 
Arabic. But it was at the same time upon the eve of the change 
which has since swept away all the living traces, and a great number 
of the r.onumental remains, of Mamelukdays. It was the peculiar 
ood fortune of Lane that the era of bis acquaintance with 
Egypt synchronized so exactly with the era of most rapid revolu- 
tion in the internal life of the Egyptians. He was not, however, 
like tie ordinary book-maker, in lente to produce the results 
of his experience. One feature of his character which is displayed 
in a very pleasing light throughout these memoirs is the patient 
thoro: slew and serious intention with which he we imself 
to mestering any subject which he had taken in hand ; indeed, this 
characteristic always affurds the main distinction between the 
scho’ar and the empiric. Lane was notin a hurry to snatch at repu- 
tatioa, but could atiord to bide his time. This first visit of about 
three years was devoted by him to a very elaborate study both of 
the living inhabitants and of the ancient monuments of Egypt— 
his saan om spent partly in Cairo and partly among the tombs at 
Thebes—with a view to the writing of his Description of Egypt, 
which was, after all, never published. The publishers shrank from 
the expense which its illustrations would entail, and Lane would 
not consent to the appearance of the work in an incomplete form. 

The second visit to Faypt was undertaken in 1833, five years after 
Lane had returned from the first. Its chief object was the perfecting 
of his Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, his first pub- 
lished work, which appeared in 1836. With the object he had in 
view he kept a diary, which is here reproduced, and which forms 
the most interesting part of the volume. In the interval during 
which he had been absent from Feypt it had begun to change 
rapidly for the worse under the rule of the Pasha Mehemet Ali; and 
Lane had early opportunity of remarking this deterioration. Two 
days after his arrival he notes :— 

Fooweh seems to be falling to utter ruin, and to be inhabited by the 
most squalid, miserable people I ever beheld. I am told I shall remark the 
same at all the villages we have to pass. - The villages have been half 
desolated, and seem to be peopled generally with the most wretched, ugly, 
old, and haggard paupers. I see scarcely one good-looking young woman 
among a hundred, or scarcely one where I used to see a score, and almost 
all in rags. 

And when he arrives at the capital he has to lament also over the 
change of customs, and the introduction of new European 
manners into Oriental life :— 

The appearance of these streets may now be compared to that of an old 
Oriental garment, remarkable for the peculiarity of its form and work, 

itched over with pieces of European printed calico. I am sorry to observe 
that Masr (Cairo) is not only falling into decay, but that it is rapidly 
losing that uniform and unique style of architecture which has so long 
characterized it. Most of the new houses of the grandees and even of 
persons of moderate wealth are built in the style of Constantinople, with 
shelving roofs and glass windows, One of my friends here remarked to me 
that the painting the shops blue was a sign of some heavy calamity being 
about to befall the city ; blue (but really of a very dark shade) being the 
colour of mourning. Another observed that these shops resembled the 
person who recommended their decoration (the Basha) ; being fair with- 
out, but mean and dirty within. 

Lane arrived at Cairo just before the beginning of Ramadan, the 
month of fasting; and describes with his usual minute accuracy 
the ceremonies which usher in and accompany the Moslem Lent. 
The first of these is the “night of watching” for the new moon. 
All Cairo turns out to assist at the vigil, and companies of soldiers 
perambulate the town in order to apprise the people of the moment 
when the new month begi Sometimes the moon is not seen 
at all, and the soldiers go about crying, “ To-morrow is in the 
month of Shaabin (the month preceding Ramadan). No fasting! 
no fasting!” but when the moon a , they out, “O fol- 
lowers of the best of the creation. Fasting! fasting!” The fast 
should last from two hours after sunrise until sunset. As the 
Mohammedan Poa is lunar, the season of the months is not con- 
stant; Ramadan therefore changes round from summer to winter, 
and of course the season in which it happens to fall greatly heightens 
or diminishes the severity of the fast. It is only observed with ex- 
actitude by the stricter Mohammedans, and, we believe, nowhere 
at the present time more rigidly than by the inhabitants of 
Morocco, where even in summer Moslem soldiers have been known 
to keep the fast—which includes abstinence from tobacco—from 
The ovll engury of th shop windo 
evil augury of the windows was fulfilled about a 
after Lane's arrival in Cairo by the breaking out of the So 


which nag ing about seventy-five thousand of the inhabitants. 


To danger he went up the river to Thebes, and took 
in 0 toch, whose be end his party were kept in strict 


hanger og They stayed in Thebes from January till the end of 
une 1835, and shortly after the cessation of the plague returned 
to England. On his return to this country Lane published his 
Modern Egyptians, which met with immediate success, and in 1838 
his translation of the Thousand and One Niyhts, a work by which 
his name is probably still most widely known to the general reader. 
There can be no question about the scholar-like character of this 
translation, and the perfection of the mirror which, with the help 
ofits notes, it holds up of Oriental life and thought; nor is any one 
likely to dispute its superiority over the old transiation of Galland, 
But the writer of this memoir seems to go beyond this poiut and 
to feel indignant with the general public because they still clung 
affectionately to their older acquaintance, the Arabian Nights. This 
was surely natural. “ Aladdin” does not appear in the Arabic col- 
lection, being a Persian tale, and Lane was there!ore quite right in 
excluding it trom his translation. But not the less may we mourn 
its absence. De Quincey has spoken of the opening of this story 
as partaking in the highest degree of imaginative sublimity. The 
passage he refers to is where we are introduced to a magician, con- 
scious of the existence of but one living being able to assist him in 
the acquisition of the wondrous lamp; and where, to asceriain the 
whereabouts of this fortunate mortal, he applies his ear to the 
ground, and, among all the footsteps which at that moment are tor- 
menting the surface of the earth, distinguishes those of ore 
particular child playing six thousand miles away in the streets 
of Bagdad. 

From 1842 the most important of all his works, the Arabic- 
English Dictionary, began to claim Lane’s exclusive devotion. In 
that year he made his third and last voyage to Egypt, where he 
remained for seven years preparing the groundwork of his labours 
and collecting manuscripts. The latter task presented some diffi- 
culties on account of the superstition of Islamism, which makes it 
illegal to part with the sacred literature to an infidel. Sometimes 
a aoe pis present was found ellicacious for the inculcation of more 
liberal views. One of Lane’s most useful allies was a certain book- 
seller, Ahmad, who, though a descendant of the Prophet, was not 
above receiving an annual present of a dress. Lane notes that 
“he is lax in his morals and rather so in his religious tencts”; 
but, 

Notwithstanding these defects, and sometimes in consequence of his 

having the latter defect, I find him very useful - + He has just 
brought me a mushaf (a copy of the Kur-dn), which he wishes me to pur- 
chase ; but he thinks it necessary, as he did on former occasions, to otler an 
exeuse for his doing so. He remarks that by my following or conforming 
with many of the ceremonies of Muslims, I tacitly confess myself to be one 
of them ; and it is incumbent on him to regard me in the most favourable 
light. ‘You give me,” says he, “ the salutation of * Peace be on you!’ and 
it would be impious in me, and directly forbidden in my religion, to pro- 
nounce you an unbeliever ; for He, whose name be exalted, hath said in the 
Excellent Book :—‘ Say not unto him who grceteth thee with peace, thou 
art not a believer’ (ch. iv. v. 96).” 
The pecuniary part of the work of publishing the Arabic Lexicon, 
which lay far beyond the limits of an ordinary income, was under- 
taken by Lord Prudhoe, afterwards fourth Duke of Northumberland. 
With the exception of his short volume of Selections from the Coran, 
issued in 1843, and of one or two monographs upon joints of 
Arabic scholarship, Lane for the remaining thirty-four years of his 
life worked at nothing else but his Lexicon, of which the first 
part appeared in 1863, and the fifth in 1874. The sixth part was 
almost completed at the time of his death, and has since been 
published by Mr. Poole. 

It must perhaps be reckoned a misfortune attendant upon 
biography, considered as a branch of literature, that it nearly always 
falls into the hands of some near relative of the subject; and this 
result is obviously inevitable in the case of memoirs like the present. 
Under such circumstances a writer is almost bound to place him- 
self in an attitude quite uncritical as to the merits or defects of 
the person whose life he is recording. We do not observe, how- 
ever, that Mr. Poole makes any extravagant claims on behalf of 
his great-uncle; he is content to rest his title to recognition upon 
the great qualities which he undoubtedly displayed, his instincts 
of fine scholarship, unwearied patience, and his conscientious 
thoroughness in performing the work which he set himself to do. 
In point of literary merit the memoir affords little scope for 
criticism. An occasional display of what might be cailed pugnacity, 
where the writer thinks that Lane's work did not receive sutti- 
cient acknowledgment, if natural, had been better avoided; for a 
biography partakes in some sort of the nature of an epitaph, and 
should before all things aim at preserving the quiet dignity which 
We associate with the tomb. 


LIFE OF JENGHIZ KHAN.* 


hy short Life of Jenghiz Khan has been compiled by Pro- 
fessor Douglas, Curator of the Chinese Department of the 
British Museum, from three distinct Chinese histories, the names 
of which it is needless here to record. “ Hach of these works,” 
says Mr. Douglas, “ contains facts and details which do not appear 
in the other two, and I considered it best therefore to weave the 
three narratives into one connected history, rather than tc translate 
cne text, and to supplement it with notes.” Without questioning 
the wisdom of this preference, there is, we think, another course 
which might have been pursued with greater advantage. As the 


* The Life of Jenghiz Khin. Translated from the Chinese, with an 
Introduction by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, Professor of Chinese 
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volume now stands, it is not a reproduction of any work in parti- 
cular, and so it lacks the authority of an exact translation. On the 
other hand, the form of the book and the thread of the narrative are 
hampered by an adherence to the arrangement of the original works. 
If Mr. Douglas had digested the contents of these Chinese books, 
and had reproduced them in a free narrative of his own, his book 
would have been far more readable and not less authoritative. A 
Chinese flavour might have been given to it by close translations 
of interesting ges and the reproduction of quaint and forcible 
a. aking the book as it is, we are afraid that it 

ill find few readers outside the narrow circle of professed 
Orientalists. In the opening of his introduction Mr. Douglas 
reflects upon the contracted views of Oriental historians, 
who have no eyes for anything more than what concerns 
their own country; but this is a reproach from which European 
writers are not altogether exempt. Nor is it any great subject for 
regret that the Chinese historians in their Life of Jenghiz Khan 
confine themselves to “details of his early career and of his cam- 
paigns in China, and (make) only curt references to the wondrous 
march of his battalions through Asia, the kingdoms which he 
created, and his victorious invasion of Eastern Lurope.” These 
“curt references” are accurate as far as they go; but had 
the writers entered into details, their accounts would probably 
have been more marvellous than authentic. The stay-at-home 
Chinaman had no peculiar sources of information, and at the best 
he must have drawn it from the writings or traditions of 
foreigners, As the Chinese writers have taken this limited view 
of the career of the great conqueror, Mr. Douglas's “ Life” would 
have been very imperfect if he had not completed it from other 
sources. He has fallen back on the great History of the Mongols 
published by Mr. Howorth, reviewed in our columns in October 
1876, and in a short introduction has given a rapid sketch of the 
—— campaigns through Central Asia to the banks of the 

ieper. 

Feast, afterwards known as Jenghiz Khan, was born in the 
year 1162, in a Mongol tent, on the banks of the river Onon, one 
of the head waters of the Amoor. His panegyrists have shown 
their moderation in not attributing his birth to miraculous influ- 
ences ; still they represent him as descended in the ninth generation 
from one who was not, as Gibbon says, “the immaculate con- 
ception of a virgin,” but the miraculous offspring of a widow 
who had borne two sons to her husband. ‘This supernatural 
child was dull and spiritless. When he grew up, he did 
nothing of any great importance, and was looked upon by 
his neighbours as an ordinary kind of being. But the birth of 
Temuchin was not without its portent, for “a clot of congealed 
blood like a red stone was found in his clenched fist.” At the age 
of thirteen he lost his father, and became the head of several 
associated tribes, but some of these fell away from him, and he had 
at once to enter upon a career of warfare which ended only with 
his death. He soon became connected with one who, if the iden- 
tification is correct, was no other than the mysterious Prester 
John, so famous in Europe in the middle ages. This man was a 
chief of the Kerait tribe, and bore the name of Tole, but he ren- 
dered some services to the Chinese, for which “he received the 
Chinese title of Wang, or prince. And because this was an un- 
usual distinction, the title overshadowed his name, and he was 
henceforth called Wang Khan.” This chief was of “a faithless 
and truculent nature”; he received many benefits from Temuchin, 
and was sometimes allied with him, but he was more frequently 
his enemy, and Temuchin suffered some reverses through him. 
After a long struggle Wang Khan was finally defeated and slain. 
Temuchin’s next victory was over the powerful tribe of Naimans, 
of whom “ thousands were dashed to pieces over the mountain 
precipices which surrounded them. But the number of those who 
thus perished was nothing to those who were slain or taken pri- 
soners.” Among the prisoners was an Uighur officer who carried with 
him his seal of office. This seal attracted the victor’s notice, and he 
inquired its use. He was told that taxes were raised and orders 
issued under this mark of authority, so he resolved that every 
Mongol officer should be henceforth supplied with a seal of office. 
When he found that the prisoner was learned in his native lite- 
rature, he appointed him “to instruct his brothers and sons in the 
Uighur language, seeing that they in common with their country- 
men were ignorant of letters.” This little incident is about the 
most civilized of all that are recorded ofthe Mongol warrior in this 
volume. In the year 1206 his power had so greatly increased that 
he resolved “ to proclaim himself the ruler of an empire.” So he 
called an tlie’ of chiefs at his birthplace on the Onon, assumed 
the imperial title, and, at the request of the assembled chiefs, 
took the name of Jenghiz Khan or “ Perfect Warrior.” It was 
now that he first conceived the idea of attacking the Kin dynasty, 
which reigned in Northern China, and of avenging the wrongs 
which he believed himself to have suffered from that Power. But 
he was prudent. He saw the difficulty of overthrowing an 
old-established Government, and waited until circumstances 
favoured his desi When the war began, the Kin forces 
maustered in prodigious numbers. Four armies, one of 600,000 
men, two of 400,000 each, and one of 300,000, were arrayed 

inst him and his allies, and were successively de- 
feated. Tow these vast numbers were arrived at by the historians 
does not appear ; but the figures are given with such precision 
as to s t the idea that the writers had some settled principle 
of exaggeration. If they had, it is a pity that we cannot discover 
it and reduce the numbers within the bounds of probability. 
The losses of the Kins were great, but the Chinese writers have 


refrained from specifying the numbers. In the year 1213 all the 
country north of the Yellow River, with the exception of the 
capital and a few cities, was in the hands of the Mongols. Next 
year _— was made, and Jenghiz obtained as a peace offering “a 
daughter of the late Emperor, another princess of the Imperial 
House, 500 youths and maidens, and 3,000 horses.” The Kin 
Empire had received such a shock that the ruler determined to 
remove his capital southwards, to be further away from the 
dreaded Mongols, This step was interpreted by Jenghiz Khan asa 
hostile measure, so war was recommenced, and went on from 
the next year until his death in the year 1227. At that time the 
Kin Empire had been in great part subdued, but its power was 
not entirely crushed. The Hea kingdom had submitted, Corea 
had become tributary, and the Sung dynasty of Southern China 
had felt the force of the Mongol arms; but the complete eo 
of China was reserved for the martial enterprise of Khublai Khan, 
the grandson of the great conqueror. 

Jenghiz Khin died in the year 1227, in the sixty-sixth year of bis 
age, and was buried in the valley of Keleen, north of the Desert of 
Gobi. He had “ forty wives save one,” besides many concubines, 
and he had six sons. Little is known of his personal history. The 
Chinese writer closes his work with the observation that “ Jenghiz 
was a man of vast ability, and led his armies like a god. Thus he 
was able to subdue forty kingdoms and to tranquiilize Western 
Hea. Such powers are wonderful, and their loss is deeply to be 
regretted.” Jenghiz must undoubtedly have been a man of vast 
ability, and was perhaps the greatest conqueror the world has ever 
seen. But it is remarkable that the same success attended his 
armies whether they were led by himself, by his sons, or his 
generals. While he operated against Tashkend and Bokhara, his 
son Juji defeated the Khwarizmian army far away to the north, 
and Jaghatai, ancther son, invested and took Otrar. Jenghiz 
himself went no further west than Balkh; and, when he returned 
to Mongolia, he sent Tulai, a third son, to ravage and sub- 
due Khorasan. This fertile province was turned into a 
desert ; the city of Merv, “the King of the World,” and 
Nishapoor were taken, and the inhabitants slaughtered. 
In his absence others of his generals pursued the defeated 
Khwarizmians to the shores of the Caspian. Shortly afterwards, 
in the year 1222, these same generals marched through Azarbaijan, 
Georgia, and Daghistan, to the western side of the Caspian, took 
Astrakhan, defeated the Russians with great slaughter, and after 
penetrating as far as Great Bulgaria, returned towards Mongolia. 
All this was done while Jenghiz himself was far away, and utterly 
incapable of even suggesting, much more of directing, the plan of 
=~ On the other side, in Northern China, his general 
Muhule gained a long series of victories and subdued many pro- 
vinces and cities by his own strategy, for he could have received 
only the most general instructions from his master. It is apparent 
that Jenghiz Khan possessed that characteristic of great men, the 
art of selecting able assistants, of attaching them to his person, 
and of imbuing them with his own spirit and energy. His early 
wars had accustomed his Mongol followers to victory, and gave 
them that sense of superior prowess and that daring spirit which 
almost ensure success. On the other hand, his opponents were 
dismayed by his victories, and were horrorstruck by the cruelties 
and wholesale slaughters in which his armies indulged. It was his 
spirit that animated and set in motion the vast armies which 
accomplished such wondrous conquests; but he worked through 
able lieutenants, whose campaigns and successes depended more 
upon circumstances and opportunities than upon settled plans of con- 
quest devised by Jenghiz himself. As the head of a mighty con- 
federacy of warriors, the conquests effected by his armies are 
attributable to him, and he must also bear the everlasting odium 
of having caused the slaughter of millions of human beings; but 
some of his greatest victories were achieved, and some of the worst 
of massacres perpetrated, when he was far absent and could have 
had no immediate directing influence. 

It is remarkable that the Chinese writers say very little about 
those wholesale and indiscriminate butcheries which figure so 
prominently in the writings of Mahomedan and other historians. 
According to Mr. Howorth, who no doubt had authority for the 
statement, “ 18,470,000 human beings perished in China and 
Tangut alone at the hands of Jenghiz and his followers.” Our 
Chinese authors tell, as we have seen, of armies most imposing 
in numbers; they record the deaths of many thousands—in 
one instance of as many as 80,000—on the field of battle; 
and the sum total of the slain, if it could be arrived at, 
would reach a very high number, but nothing approaching to the 
almost inconceivable total of eighteen millions and a half. Once, 
and once only, are we told that the Mongols, after taking certain 
cities, ‘‘ butchered their inhabitants.” This silence about massacres 
can hardly be accounted for by the supposition that they were so 
common as to escape mention. Writers who frequently took care 
to record the numbers of those who fell upon the battlefield 
would probably have been equally, if not more, careful to mention 
any cold-blooded slaughters which followed. These authors were 
not indifferent to Mongol savagery; they speak of supernatural 
warnings which Jenghiz received against “ lood-shedding” and 
“slaughter,” but there is nothing to show that this meant more 
than the carnage of battle. In China it was apparently the 
common practice of the Mongol armies “to carry away captive 
men and women,” for the conquerors were comparatively near 
home, and the prisoners had perhaps a value as slaves which 
saved them from slaughter, Self-interest thus had an influence in 
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preservation encouraged in the West by counselling the sweeping 
away all dangerous enemies from the rear. Of the general character 
of the Mongol warriors, of their frequent indiscriminate butcheries 
of men, women, and children, of the utter desolation and ruin 
that was left behind the hoofs of their horses, the records are too 
numerous and too authentic to be set aside. No doubt the numbers 
of the victims have been grossly exaggerated. It is utterly in- 
credible that “700,000 people, at the lowest computation, lost 
their lives” in the general massacre at Merv, 1,747,000 at Nisha- 
poor, and 1,600,0co at Herat. These may be taken as 
representing incalculable numbers ; but however we may diminish 
them, the enormity of the crime is in no degree extenuated, and if 
the Mongols rank among the greatest warriors and conquerors of 
the earth, they are equally entitled to be classed among the most 
brutal of its savages. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS.* 


pee gd that we so often complain of the defective morality 
and disastrously low level of modern novels, it seems un- 
teful to object to one because it soars too high, and carries us 
into a moral atmosphere so rarified that we can scarcely breathe 
in it at all. We sincerely like good, unselfish, high-principled 
women, and we appreciate virtue as it deserves; but we confess 
also to a leaning towards a human nature that falls just a thought 
short of absolute perfection, and prefer real flesh and blood to the 
most artistically formed angels in waxwork that can be devised. 

Now the Last of the Haddons is a book emphatically about 
waxwork angels, and tells us nothing of everyday humanity at all. 
The supernatural virtues of two impossible heroines stand in place 
of such honourable action of pure-minded women as we might 
accept for a true picture of human nature as it is when at its best; 
and the result is a little wearisome. The moral heights attained 
by these ladies are too far removed from the ordinary walks of 
man on earth to excite our sympathy; and long before we have 
finished the book we have lost that interest which comes from 
suspense as to how things will turn out. For, once made aware 
that there will be nothing but sacrifice and sentiment, exaggera- 
tion and high-stilted heroics to the end, we naturally foresee the 
course which that sacrifice must take; and, when one knows the 
trick, one does not care to see how it is done. Lilian Farrar and 
Mary Haddon, the “ Last of the Haddons” and the «utobio- 
graphical narrator of the history, run double in what we are com- 
pelled by long and hard experience of life to call impossible 
manifestations of female high-mindedness. There is not a piece 
of heroism performed by the one whieh is not capped by the other ; 
and from the first quite unnecessary self-abasement of Mary 
Haddon in going third-class to her situation as governess- 
companion in a wealthy house, to Lilian’s abnegation of all that 
such a girl would have held most dear in the case of her “sister” 
Marian Reed, the chord of moral heroism and personal sacrifice is 
complete. 

The story, though carried out to the orthodox three-volume 
length, is not very rich in incident or complication of plot. It sets 
forth, as the first act, the lifewhich Mary, the “ Last of the Haddons,” 
leads as the half governess, half companion of Lilian Farrar, the 
only daughter of a wealthy parvenu ; with a prefatory reference to 
certain hard times passed through before she, Mary, finds the 
situation. Old Mrs. Haddon, who is now dead, had been ill for 
about eight years before the story opens; and the Haddon funds 
had in consequence diminished to the vanishing point. Moreover, 
the family income died with her. She ha n struck with 
—_ on the eve of Mary’s intended with Philip 

, and r Mary had been obliged to let her lover go to 
the West Indies without her. But we think that she was silly 
not to do as he wished her to do, and marry him before he went. 
As he said, it would have been easier for her to follow him asa 
wife than as merely an engaged young lady; but she refused, 
being of that foolish kind which preters self-sacrifice, per se, to 
making oneself as comfortable under existing circumstances as is 
possible. Given, then,a woman of twenty-nine and a beautiful 
young girl of seventeen, an eight years’ separation, a returned 
over of twenty-nine, with an amount of virtue and self-sacrifice 
that is simply divine, and we know what is before us long before 
the second act opens. 

The second act is mainly concerned with the death of old Mr. 
Farrar and the subsequent discovery that he has an apparently 
illegitimate daughter, to whom he wishes Lilian to be kind. Before 
his death Mary Haddon, at his desire, burns a number of papers, 
but of course leaves unburnt the one which is the all-important 
document, and on which the rest of the story hangs. When 
Lilian finds that she has a sister, she becomes excited und valor- 
ous, and straightway sets out to seek her, that she may bring her 
home to Fairview as her father’s daughter, publicly acknowledged 
and treated on an equality with herself. She discovers the young lady 
(by name Marian) in Islington, in the house of her aunt, the shoe- 
maker’s wife, and she finds her a coarse, vulgar, showy girl of the 
barmaid type :— 

A girl of about ay or twenty-one years of age entered the room, 
looking as though she had been disturbed and resented it. At sight of her 
my heart sank, Lilian’s sister! This underbred girl, arrayed in the latest 
style of elegance as interpreted by Islington. Everything about her was 
in the extreme of p:nny-fashion-book style the largest of chignons, the 


* The Last of the Haddons. A Novel. By Mrs. Newman, Author of 
“Too Late,” “Jean,” &c. 3 vols. London: Samuel Tinsley. 1878. 


fluffiest of curls covering her forehead down to her eyebrows, the longest of 
ribbons streaming down her back, and the latest inventions in the way ef 
imitation jewellery. I am bound to acknowledge that she was in her way 
good-looking ; with plenty of dark hair, large round dark eyes, red (not 
pink) and white complexion, and good thongh large figure, and yet-—— 
could any one in the world be more disappointing, as Lilian’s sister ? 

Mrs. Pratt, the aunt who has brought up this unpromising duck- 
ling, is so very different a person that we wonder at her handi- 
work in Marian. A neat, timid, economical little woman, the 
wife of a brisk and bustling tradesman, what there is of her is 
pleasing enough. But is it according to the nature of things 
to be ashamed of the “misfortune” which has been borne 
| with for twenty-one years? Those who know even the best of 
the class to which Mrs, Pratt belongs know that, after the first 
feeling of vexation is over, the fact of a sister's “ slip” is apt to be 
accepted with considerable equanimity. The “ byblow ” is brought 
up as one of the family, takes the position of an authorized mem- 
ber, and the illegitimacy of his or her birth is never remembered 
asa stain ora sore. And, even when forced on the memory of 
those who have learned to love the child by dint of caring for it, 
it is received without any distressing bitterness or shame. 

This undesirable young person, however, Lilian, the soul of 
refinement and moral esthetics, resolves, as has been said, to take 
to Fairview, and introduce there as her father’s daughter and her 
own sister, allowing her five hundred a year pocket-money, besides 
the run of the house, and the fourth seat in the carriage. In that 
happy land where novelists gather grapes from thorns and figs 
from thistles at desire, there are as few restraining influences of 
law as of common sense; so we need not pause to ask in any kind 
of wonderment, Who was Lilian’s guardian? what was the family 
solicitor about ? and how was it that some one in authority did 
not step in to prevent so preposterous an arrangement?  Lilian’s 
engaged lover, Arthur Trafford, a showy kind of meral pumpkin, 
good for sentiment, but not for action, not unnaturally objects to 
this piece of quixotism ; but his reasonings have no effect; and, 
as he soon begins to flirt with Marian, who has bold black eyes, 
and who speedily falls in love with him, he evidently reconciles 
himself to things as they are. The experienced reader already 
knows that of course Marian and Arthur, representing vice and 
depravity, will leave Lilian, meaning sainthood, in the lurch, and 
that a cockatrice is hatching in the sisterly egg. So it proves. 
Lilian finds the one paper of all that heap which Mary Haddon 
was bid to burn, but which was overlooked, and it turns out to 
be neither more nor less than the certificate of a Scotch marriage 
between Mr. Farrar and Lucy Reed, Marian’s mother, by which 
Lilian is proved illegitimate and her mother the unmarried wiie 
which the other had been believed to be. As it always happens 
in a novel, when wanted for the purposes of the plot, Mr. Farrar, 
a keen man of business, fond of making wills, had died without 
one, so that without any fuss of verification Marian takes pos- 
session of the estate, and Lilian vacates Fairview, both nameless 
and beggared. 

The third act shows the lives of the virtuous triad—Mrs. 
Tipper (Mr. Farrar’s vulgar old sister), Lilian, and the “ Last of 
the Haddons”; making life beautiful in a little cot in the 
neighbourhood, where dusters and T. cloths, nails and hammers, 
string and step-ladders, and all other material proper for the 
arrangement of a house, play a most important part. Besides 
putting their own home to rights, they do a bit of feminine Ruskin- 
ism in cleaning the cottages of their poorer neighbours, and act like 
the legendary elves and brownies during the absence of the coarse 
and careless slatterns to whom the said cottages belong. As Mary 
Haddon had been accustomed to darn the stockings and make the 
gowns of the grimy maid-of-all work in the lodgings where she 
rented a sordid garret before going to Fairview, her practical philan- 
thropy does net much surprise us. It does not sit so well on Lilian, 
however, and in truth seems to be rather a caricature than a true 
thing. Between their voluntary labours as cottage charwomen 
and the natural cares of their own home the time passes pleasantly 
enough; money is not wanting, though Lilian will have nothing 
from her cuckoo sister to whom she would have given five hundred 
a year; still things go well, and when the inevitable time comes 
for the marriage between Marian and Arthur the jilted angel is 
able to bear her fate with equanimity and indifference. 

The fourth act is when Philip Dallas comes back from the West 
Indies to marry Mary, but falls in love with Lilian, who falls in 
love with him. Being honourable, however, he wishes to fulfil 
his engagement without a murmur ; but the “ Last of the Haddons ” 
overhears something that sets her on the right track, and finds out 
how things are before it is too late. Then she gives up her lover 
for the sake of her little sister, as she calls Lilian, and never lets 
either of the two know what it has cost her. She runs away, and 
throws the blame of her apparent inconsistency on all motives 
but the right one. The lovers, taking her at her word, accept the 
goods the gods provide them and in due time are married, to their 
supreme satisfaction and content. Mary finds her solace and her 
mission as the matron of a refuge for fallen women, and lives on 
to a good old age neither broken-hearted nor useless. Then she 
writes this book, and so relieves her mind. 

This is the story. How much of it is common sense we leave 
our readers to determine. For ourselves, a patient research has 
not been able to reveal a microscopical portion thereof. Never- 
theless, we acknowledge the purity of motive which informs the 
whole work, both in scheme and execution, and only wish that Mrs. 
Newman had tempered her innocence with wisdom, and had not 
made her heroines so perfect as to be impossible, so sweet as 
, to be sickly, There are points in the story also glaringly open to 
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objection—not to speak of one or two slips of grammar, of which 
« different to” is the familiar example. The first meeting 
between Mary Haddon and Lilian shows this latter to have been 
about one of the silliest extant of the whole silly school of ingénues ; 
and the eternal friendship at first sight of Mrs. Tipper and 
Mary is equally untrue to real nature. Again, to give Mary, 
the companion, power over the servants and a hand in the house~ 
keeping in an establishment where a recognized housekeeper was 
kept, would, we imagine, raise a smile on the faces of those who 
understand these domestic mysteries; and why did Mr. Farrar on 
his death-bed, when making i burn those papers, repeat, as if 
with some deep motive—“ Haddon of Haddon”? The Haddons 
of Haddon had nothing to do with the story, and his insistence is 
a false scent which the reader has a right to resent. Again, we 
think the author decidedly cruel in not compelling Mary to marry 
Robert Wentworth at the end. The two old creatures might have 
made their lives much more comfortable if they had merged their 
purses and their loneliness in one; but in a story which shows 
throughout an heroic disregard for common sense, it is perhaps 
superfluous to complain of such trifles. It would have been plea- 
sant to wind up with this marriage, and would have atoned for 
some ef the absurdities by the way; but cujus est dare, ejus est 

; and the author is of course the lawful wire-puller of 
her own puppets. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


TPYHE Abbé Victor Ancessi has already given several proofs of 
his ability as a Semitic scholar. Forsaking the realms of 
pure philology, he now grapples with theological problems ina 
work which may be described as a commentary on the Book of 
Job, taken from the monuments of tian literature.* It is 
an attempt to prove (1) that the faith of the Patriarch was 
identically the same as that of the ancient inhabitants of Thebes 
and Memphis, and (2) that in the earliest epoch of their history 
the Egyptians held firmly the doctrines of the fall of man, the 
resurrection of the dead, the redemption of mankind by a direct 
interposition of God, the Last Judgment, and the coniplete vindi- 
cation of the claims of divine justice. Like Tholuck and many 
other divines, M. Ancessi maintains that the later accretions of 
mythology only obscured, without destroying, the vestiges of a 
igious tradition vouchsated by the Almighty to the Gentile 
world. He further endeavours to show that Job did not borrow 
his knowledge from Egypt, but that both he and the Egyptians 
derived their views from the same source. He is evidently well 
acquainted with the numerous remains of hieroglyphic litera- 
ture, whether sarcophagi, gems, or papyri; and he quotes fre- 
— from the writings ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus. 
is is not the place to discuss the conclusions at which he 
arrives ; but whatever may be thought of these, M. Ancessi’s book 
deserves attention from students of comparative theology. 

The new volume waren by M. Marius Sepet ¢ is a series of 
articles, written in the first instance for various Paris periodicals, 
treating of the origin of the French drama. M. Sepet starts from 
the position that the drama must be the expression of religious 
and national feeling if it is destined to live. The early Greek 
tragedies, the Hindu drama, the Shakspearian plays, those of 
Calderon and Lopez de Vega, all fulfil the conditions of what 
may be designated as the legitimate drama, because they are the 
ge of religion and patriotism. The French stage, on the other 

d, possesses, according to M. Sepet, no claims to that title, 
being, even in the masterpieces of Corneille and Racine, an imita- 
tion, more or less clever, but still an imitation. The objection 
thus raised by him applies, of course, not only to the productions 
of what is styled the classical school, but also to the innovations 
of M. Victor Hugo and his followers; and he appears to be of 
ag that Hernani, La Tour de Nesle, Henri III. et sa cour, and 

Maréchale d’Ancre, are likely to be forgotten even sooner 
than Athalie and Polyeucte. The conclusion from all this would 
seem to be the rather curious one that the old mysteries and 
misacle-plays must be regarded as the drama of Christian Europe. 
Such is Mw Sepet’s opinion, and he asserts that if, at the time 
when the French language had reached its perfection, the sense- 
less mania for copying classical antiquity introduced by the 
admirers of Ro a rance might have boasted 
of her Shakspeare and her Calderon, the old Chansons de geste lead- 
ing naturally, at the same time, to some d epic better deserving 
the name Voltaire’s Henriade. M. Sepet's volume is com- 
pleted by notices of a few of the French miracle-plays which 
served as a religious entertainment to the people of the medieval 
times. 

M. Ohantelauze has been engaged for sixteen enn in collecting 
materials towards a biography of Cardinal de Retz, and the two 
octavos now before us { are the first instalment of these labours. 
Perhaps there are still few historical characters so imperfectly known 
as the celebrated Coadjutor ; his memoirs end with the year 1655, 
ang the whole interval Tetween that date and the year of his death 

1679) is one respecting which we ss very little information, 
so far as he is scam Cardinal Mesarin, then at the head of 
affairs, managed with consummate skill the foreign politics of 


* Job et PEgypte: le Rédempteur et la vie future dans les civilisations 
primitives. Par M. l’abbé Victor Ancessi. Paris: Leroux. 

+ Le drame chrétien au moyen-dge. Par Marius Sepet. Paris: Didier. 

t Le cardinal de Retz et laffaire du chapeau. Par RK. Chantelauze. 
Paris: Didier. 


France ; but his home administration was a failure, and the Fronde 
rebellion is a conclusive proof of his incapacity in that respect. 
Then it was that he found himself face to face with his implacable 
adversary, the Abbé de Retz; and for seven long years, setting at de- 
fiance the authority of the Crown, and obstinately refusing to resign 
his ecclesiastical position, the unscrupulous Frondeur carried on 
against the Prime Minister a war which ended only at the death 
of Mazarin. The correspondence of De Retz with the Abbé 
Charrier, discovered by M. Chantelauze and now published, occu- 
pies the second volume of the work, and is followed by letters of 
Louis XIV., Mazarin, the Count de Brienne, Scarron, &c. They 
all relate to the negotiations so indefatigably prosecuted at Rome 
| for the purpose of raga hy Cardinal’s hat for the Coadjutor. 

It appears that the late M. Edgar Quinet was engaged within a 
| short time of his death in writing a work on ancient Greece. He 
| was not able to finish it, and only a few detached fragments have 
| been preserved, which are now published by his widow.” The 
book entitled Vie et mort du génie grec consists of two very 
| unequal parts ; one-third gives us the notes left by M. Quinet, and 
the remainder is taken up by the commentaries and explanations of 
the editor. There is not much to remark upon in the work itself, 
and it is interesting chiefly as pointing out the lines on which the 
projected monograph was to have been constructed; the notes 
consist of autobiographical reminiscences, short translations from 
the Greek, and parallels between the history of the ancient 
Hellenes and that of the French at the time of the Revolution. 

After having been long announced, the Correspondence of M. 
Sainte-Beuve f is at last coming out, and the first volume, extend- 
ing from 1822 to 1869, has just appeared. It is amusing to watch 
the early literary sympathies of the great critic, and to see his 
first start in the career of authorship. The lyric effusions of the 
“ Werther Carabin,” as Joseph Delorme was nick-named, only pro- 
duced twelve pounds, a little more than what was paid for one of 
the Lundis in the Constitutionnel and the Moniteur. Oasimir 
Delavigne, Chateaubriand, Mme. Desbordes Valmore, Alexandre 
Vinet, and other distinguished persons, occupy a large space in 
the volume, which, however, will be found rather disappointing 
by those who expected to discover in it the causticity of the 
Cahiers and of the Chrontques parisiennes. 

Many works have already been published on the last years of 
the ancien régime; the subject is so attractive and so important 
that we cannot wonder at the number of historians who have 
endeavoured to discuss it, and M. Félix Rocquain’s new book { will, 
we doubt not, secure for itself a place amongst the most remark- 
able of its class. The authorhas made use of the books con- 
demned by the Parliament of Paris to be destroyed, the list of 
which is quite formidable in its dimensions. Governments in the 
nineteenth century have to carry on their struggle with the news- 
papers. A century ago their antagonists were either pamphlets or 
even good-sized octavos; and, as no one would dream of writing 
an account of the Restoration or of the reign of Louis Philippe 
without consulting the file of the Journal des Débats, the Con- 
stitutionnel, and the National, so, to understand thoroughly the 
epoch comprised between the death of Louis XIV. and the storming 
of the Bastile, we must read D’Holbach’s Christianisme dévoilé, 
Berruyer's Histotre du peuple de Dieu, and Bougant’s Exposition de 
la doctrine chrétienne. We p' ly name three theological works 
as specimens of the political literature of those days, because, 
as M. Félix Rocquain truly observes, the theological question was 
the one in regard to which the revolutionary spirit first manifested 
itself; and, if France cared very little about the Pamela she 
fook, on the other hand, a decided line on the subject of the 
Jansenists and of the Bull Unigenitus. Political discontents 
naturally superadded themselves to the popular dislike of the 
am ange put forth by the Papal See and maintained by the 

esuits; a number of subsidiary grievances from time to time 
contributed to swell the chorus of remonstrances; and, to quote 
once again from M. Rocquain’s preface, when the philosophes came 
to set the house on fire, the old edifice was already in a state of 
hopeless decay. The subject of the present volume is therefore 
a sort of preface to the French Revolution, and it is treated with 
great ability. The catalogue of prohibited books given at the 
end fills no less than fifty pages closely printed in double columns 
Pt striking monument of despotism in its worst and most useless 
orm. 

Count d’Haussonville leads us to hope that he will at some 
future time follow the general custom, and publish his memoirs. 
He has been so intimately mixed up with the events of the last 
thirty years that he must have many anecdotes to tell us, many 
portraits to sketch; in the meanwhile he has given in the present 
volume § a biographical notice of his father, written at the special 
request of M. de te, and which was intended to form the sub- 
stratum of an éloge pronounced in 1847 before the Chamber of Peers. 
The rest of the book consists of political articles, of details as to 
the Conference held at Chatillon, and the Congress of Vienna, 
originally printed in the Revwe des Deux Mondes as 
rendus of M. de Viel-Castel’s History of the Restoration, and of 
three speeches delivered at the French Academy. ‘There is 
nothing very new in this series of detached pieces, put together 
somewhat at haphazard. 


* Vie et mort du génie grec. Par Edgar Quinet. Paris: Dentu. 

t+ Correspondance de Sainte-Beuve. Vol.1. Paris: Lévy. 

} L’esprit révolutionnaire avant la Revolution. Par Félix Rocquain. 
Paris: Plon. 
| § Souvenirs et meélanges. Par le comte d’Haussonvilie. Paris: Lévy. 
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M. Plon has raised a splendid monument to the memory of the 
sculptor David d’Angers in the shape of two quarto volumes pro- 
fusely illustrated.* D’Angers was essentially a national composer ; 
the subjects he selected were always French, and the twelve hun- 
dred pieces he has left behind him form an interesting gallery 
illustrating the history of France. M. Jouin’s biography of the 
sculptor, done with the utmost care and based upon a large number 
of authentic documents, occupies the first volume; the second 
gives us the writings of David d’Angers himself, his notes and 
impressions, his remarks on the various branches of the fine arts. 
This volume is well worth the close study of young artists. M. 
Jouin has taken the greatest pains in drawing up a catalogue 
raisonné of all the productions of David d’Angers; the task 
was especially difficult, on account of the number of sketches, 
drawings, busts, &c.,to be described. The result, however, is 
highly satisfactory ; and we may add that the intimate relations 
which united the artist to the leading representatives of modern 
thought make the two volumes an excellent contribution to the 
history, not only of art, but of literature. 

The Biographical Dictionary of Musicians, published for the 
first time by M. Fétis forty years ago, still holds its place, both 
in France and elsewhere, as one of the best works of the kind; 
but it was necessarily incomplete, as all such compilations must 
be, because new facts are constantly brought to light, and, in the 
ease of days long gone by, the discoveries made by antiquaries 
and scholars correct the assertions of writers imperfectly in- 
formed. As M. Michaud’s Biographie universelle and Messrs. 
Haag's France Protestante needed revising and recasting, so the 
Dictionary of M. Fétis called for the most scrupulous annotation, 
and M. Jules Pougin has undertaken this important task, with the 
assistance of a band of zealous coadjutors. Old notices have 
been corrected and completed, fresh MSS. added wherever neces- 

, bibliographical indications are ~~ inserted, and, 
although a dictionary including upwards of five thousand names 
cannot be absolutely perfect, we think that M. Pougin has pro- 
duced a work calculated to satisfy the most captious critics. 

We have already mentioned the Supplement to M. Littré’s 
Dictionary{ ; the whole work is now before us, making a quarto 
volume of four hundred pages, and containing a number of valuable 
additions and corrections. Several words of provincial origin have 
been honoured with a mention; for instance, the substantive atgue- 
ardentier, which was three hundred years ago used at Geneva to 
denote a brandy manufacturer ; new etymological solutions are 
proposed, and fresh examples find their place side by side with 
those which the author had given in the first instance. The 
Oriental glossary, compiled by M.- Marcel Devic, is a revised 
edition of an excellent work we had occasion to notice a few 
months back. It contains all the French words derived from the 
Mussulman languages. If the Chinese, Japanese, Hindustani, and 
other cognate idioms bad been laid under contribution, the dic- 
tionary would have been out of all proportion as a mere appendix 
to the principal work ; besides, a great many words belonging to 
those languages will be found here under the Arabic form which 
they assumed when used by the merchants who travelled as far as 
China long before Marco Polo. 

M. Paparrigopoulo published some time ago in modern Greek 
an important work on the history of Hellenic civilization. The 
five volumes which composed that work are now condensed into 
one, which has the additional advantage of being written in 
French, and therefore accessible to a wider circle of readers.§ It 
would be absurd, says the author, if we had to depend on a 
German for the history of England, or if the only history of France 
we could consult was written by a Spaniard; and yet such has, in 
effect, been the case with the development of Greek civilization. 
No Hellene has as yet described it, and our impressions on the 
subject are mostly derived from the works of foreigners who were 
imperfectly acquainted with it, and who were biassed either by 
political sympathies or by preconceived theories. M. Paparrigopoulo 
examines the development of Hellenic civilization from the earliest 
times down to the present day. His two extreme points are the 
Homeric poems at the one end and the Turco-Russian war at the 
other. The interval comprised between these limits is occupied by 
sketches which we need only briefly refer to here; the struggle of 
Sparta with Athens, Hellenism as modified by the Eastern world, 
medieval Hellenism, and the temporary triumph of the Koran 
under Mahomed II. The volume before us is a mere summary ; 
but a summary intelligently done by a man thoroughly acquainted 
with the political and religious questions in which his native 
country had to take a part. 

Captain Plessix complains that astronomy is not yet sufficiently 
popularized||, and that the dulness of scientific works prevents 
children from knowing what they might easily learn as to the solar 
system, the law of gravitation, &c. For our part we should be 
inclined to say, on the contrary, that the subject has been rather 
overdone, and we have had lately to notice in these columns 


* David d' Angers ; sa vie, son auvre, ses écrits, ses contemporains. Par 
Henri Jouin. Paris: Ploa. 

4 Biographie wniverselle des musiciens. Par F. J. ¥étis. Supplément et 
cemplément par M. Pougiu. Vol. I. Paris: Didot. 

t Swpplément au dictionnaire de la langue francaise. Par E. Littré. Paris 
and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

Histoire de la civilisation hellénique. Par M.C. Paparrigopoulo. Paris 

London: L. Hachette & Co. 


| L’astronomie de lu jeunesse. Var H. Plessix, capitaine d’artillerie. 
Paris: Plon. j 
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astronomical treatises of the most varied kinds, and addressed to 
students of every degree of proticiency. This fact must not, how- 
ever, prevent us from doing justice to the little volume published 
by Captain Plessix, which has all the qualities of an elementary 
school-book written in a simple and attractive style. 

The twenty-first volume of M. Figuier’s Année scientifique * is 
quite equal to its predecessors, the principal articles being, on this 
occasion, those describing the telephone and the telectroscope, and 
the discussion of the projected scheme for flooding the Sahara and 
thus creating an inland sea south of Algeria and Tunis. The 
biographical notices include the names of Le Verrier, Le Maout, 
Rudenkorff, Lawson, and other distinguished savants. 

The Réflextons sur la miséricorde de Dieu are a work of edification 
which was composed by Mme. de la Valliére after her conversion f, 
and which soon me highly popular. Written by the fair penitent 
for her own use, and certainly without any view to publication, it 
was printed, anonymously at first, in 1680, and went rapidly 
through eight editions. ‘The style of the book is certainly not its 
chief merit ; in fact, we should have no ditliculty in noting down 
at almost every page grammatical blunders, specimens of bad taste, 
and constant reminiscences of the précieu.r language so dear to 
Mile. de Scudéry and her school. The singu'ar fact connected 
with the Réflexions is the existence of a copy lately preserved in 
the Louvre collection, and giving four hundred corrections in 
Bossuet’s handwriting. This precious volume was burned, together 
with the other treasures of the library, during the war of the 
Commune, but fortunately not before a distinguished scholar, 
M. Romain-Cornut, had copied all the annotations and emenda- 
tions, and published them in parallel columns with a commentary 
of the most interesting kind. There dves not seem, at first sight, 
anything of an historical nature in the book before us; but, whilst 
comparing the original with Bossuet’s corrected text, M. Romain- 
Cornut soon discovered allusions to certain events and personages 
of the Court of Versailles, He then referred to the correspondence 
of Madame de Ja Valliére with Marshal de Bellefonds; he studied 
Bossuet’s own letters, consulted the various memoirs of the day, 
and came to the conclusion that the Réflevions, like St. Augustine’s 
celebrated autobiography, were not merely meant for purposes of 
editication, but may be regarded as an historical work. The 
volume which he has given us as the result of his investigations is 
an excellent specimen of searching and enlightened criticism, and 
deserves to be placed in every library side by side with M. Cousin’s 
Etudes sur Pascal. The first edition was published in 1854. 

Our notice of the worlis of fiction belure us could not begin 
under better auspices than those of Cervantes. How many of our 
modern novels would it require to make up a book equal in interest 
to the adventures of the immortal Hidalgo! The present French 
translation | was undertaken by M. Lucien Biart, at the sugges- 
tion of Prosper Mérimée, a most competent judye of matters con- 
nected with Spanish literature, who had himself long thought 
of doing the work. There exist already several versions of Dou 
Quixote, the best known being that of M. Louis Viardot: they 
are all, however, adaptations rather than translations, and M. 
Biart had to solve the difficult problem of producing a rendering 
sufliciently free from Hispanicisms and yet reliziously preserving 
the colouring which would stamp it as an essentially Spanisu 
masterpiece. That he has been on the whole successful may 
be interred from the fact that the author of Clara Gazul consented 
to write by way of preface an essay on the life and genius of 
Cervantes—an essay which will be found quite worthy of M. 
Mérimée’s reputation. The numerous lyrics scattered throughout 
the novel are for the first time given in French poetry, and here 
M. Lucien Biart has been fortunate in securing the assistance of 
Count de Gramont, a gentleman thoroughly acquainted with the 
languages of Southern Europe, and to whom we are indebted for 
a good translation of Petrarch. 

Tbe volume of Russian tales recently published by the un- 
wearied Henry Gréville §, and the new sceues of country life with 
which Mme. Claire de Chandeneux has presented her friends |\, 
form a pleasant contrast to the realistic novels which we are so 
often cailed upon to notice. No one could raise the slightest 
objection against these unpretending little boolis, which, if they 
do not display much originality, are at any rate fit for general 
reading. The same remark may be made on M. Ernest Didier's 
La rose d Antibes], which often reminds us of Charles de 
Bernard's best noveleites. M. Leroux, the would-be politician who 
inveighs against M. Guizot and Count Molé, humbly suggesting 
that he is the man to set the Government to rights, and Dr. 
Collard, the bourru bienfaisant, are both excellent photographs. 
The style is lively and natural, and the story, slight enough in its 
construction, is well carried out. 

M. Alphonse de Launay’s volume** deals in tragic episodes, and 
the characters he draws are either worthless, such as the flirt 
Elise Vidalin, or altogether repulsive, like M. Grainblot, a brute 
who sacrifices his daughter to his mania for pictures. 


* L’annce scientifique et industrielle. Par Louis Figuier. ar année. 
Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

¢ Madame de la Villicre repentunte: confessions intimes, avee un coni- 
mentaire historique et littéraire. Par M. Romain-Cornut, Paris and London : 
L. Hachette & Co. 

Lingenieur hildalgo Don Quichotte. Traduction nouvelle de M. 
Lucien Liart, préeédée d’une notice par M. Mérimée. Paris: Hetzel. 

§ Nouvelles russes. Var Henry Gréville. Paris: Plon. 

Une silie laide. Par Claire de Chandeneux. Paris: Plon. 

G La rose d Antibes. Par Ernest Didier. Paris: Lévy. 

** La Marson Vidalin, Par Alphonse de Launay. Paris : Charpentier, 
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M. Maurice Bouchor is a true poet, but the subject he has chosen 
is an unfortunate one, and we can only describe his Faust as 
a downright idiot.* The supernatural element holds no place in 
this book, and the part of Mephistopheles is played by a kind of 
alchemist who does conjuring tricks, and frightens the hero out 
of his wits. The portion of the work entitled “Spleen” consists 
of twenty-five sonnets—too many by far for the most splenetic of 
mortals. Faust ends by insulting a poor old man whom he has 
— overwhelmed with grief, and who, very justly resenting 

his impertinence, strangles him. 


* Le Faust moderne. Par Maurice Bouchor. Paris: Charpentier. 


Erratum.—In the article entitled “ Parker's Roman Tombs and 
Sculpture” which appeared in the Saturpay Review of 
February 23, 1878, the closing extract should have been printed 
thus :—“ Stamboul’s rnv Bodriv, in the Tartar-Greek of her in- 
vaders.” 
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Street. Covent Garden, on Monday, 
ceased, comprising the 
Howes ofthe Order of the Bath, the Order of the Thistle, and a Peer’s Robe, Lord Lieutenant's, 


SELL by AUCTION. at their Great Mart, K 


the valuable COURT SUITS, xc., of a i) LEMAN, de 


The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses amouut to 


Distinctive Features. 
CREDIT of half me eo — Annual Premiums allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 


ty Lieutenant's Suits. and Ministerial Full-dress Unifurms; Military, Spanish, and Lives not over 60 ye 


ese Costumes, xc. ; without reserve. Catalogue post free. 


To the Nobility and Gentry. A unique Russian Sable Cloak composed of skins of the fin 
possible quality, perfect as regards colour and match. The f 
personage. 


MESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR, & SONS are directed to 


est 
furs were selected for a Royal 


ENDOW = hg i ‘ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, payable at death or on attaining 


specified a: 
hv AL 1D LIVES assured at rates patent to the risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 


Bonus. 
The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division in January 1877 (amounting to 


a. averaged 90 per Cent., and the Cash Bonus 30 per Cent.,on the Premiums paid in the 
include in the SALE by AUCTION, at their Great Mart, King Street, Covent Garden, _ 


M 
e Monday, March 18, the truly Superb RUSSIAN SABLE CLOAK, above described, which 


is said to have cost Fifty Thousand francs in Paris. Catalogues post t free. 


J) EWELLERY, PLATE, and WATCH SALES, held on 


March '2, 13, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, 26, 7, 2% and 29, comprising Unset Jewels, Brilliant Orna- 
ments, Brooches. Earrings, Lockets, Bracelets, Rings, Pins, and other Ornaments, Gold Chains 
and Coloured Gold Trinkets, Gold and Silver atches b: ae makers : Repeaters, 
Chronometers, Clocks ; Silver late. in Tea and Coffee Sets, zs, Services of ‘Table 
Plate, Bowls, Cuys an: Goblets, Plated Ware, Dressing Cases mt STORE. & 
SONS, Great Metropolitan Mart, King Street, Covent Garden, Four Days’ 
Sale; now on View. Catalogues forwarded to Buyers. Goods for Sale received daily. 


Pall Mall.—Excellent Modern Pictures, ineluding twenty-two Works of that —— 
delineator bn Irish peasant life, ny rome thirty~ four by J. Holiand, and ten by J. M 
Barber, to be sold withvut reserve, a joint ownership. 
ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce for SALE b 


AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54 Pall Mall next, March 13, at "el 
precisely. a col.ection of excellent and modern P good 


* pes ne at DIVISION of PROFITS will take place in January, 1882, and Persons who effect 
NEW POLICIES betore the end of June next will be entitled at that Division to one year's 
additional share of Profits over later Entrants. 

Report, 1877. 
The Fifty-third Annual Report just issued,and the Balance Sheets for the year endin: 
June 30, 187, as ; rendered to the the board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the Socie: fety'e 


Offi f f its A; t 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secret. 


pH NIX FIRE OF Fic &, 
Eatin STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1752. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of tare World. 


J[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


J.B. Burgess, A.R.A. E. Haynes, 
J. M. Barber J. Hoeiland . W. Leader E. J. Ni 
Cobbett T. B. Hardy ton J. Syer 
E. Ellis F. D. Hardy 
Also other Pictures by Popular Artists. On View two 's prior to the Auction, when 
Catalogues may be Pail Mall. 


GANATORIUM. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD_LANE,M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalids and those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 


Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, Indie. China, 
Japan,and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
theirSteamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal. every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails,every Monday. 


Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street. E.C.. and 25 Cockspur Street,S. w. 


TPouRs to the WEST INDIES, MEXIOO, CENTRAL 


RICA ; also to BRAZIL and RIVER P ATE 
Tickets are issued by the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET coutany enabling Tourists 
to visit. at a very moderate cost, the various places touched at by their Vesse 


For information as tu the Dates of Sailing and Routes, apply toJ. M. Lior. ‘Secreta: 1 
Mail Steam Packet Company, 15 Moorgate street, Londo = af iaeae 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


P. OR RICKARDS. Manager. 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 


any to SEL1. can apply, or if sent by post their value wil! be sent per return.— Messrs. 
BROWNING. Manufacturing Dentists, Oxford Street, near (ate of Ebury 
Street). “The orizinal and only genuine 


ONOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIFS in MONO- 
GRAMS, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems, 
See ROOTS and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any com- 


rs. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Relief. and Lil - 
minated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, in the highest Style of A: ” 


HENRY RODRIGUES, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
THE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the ,Admiralt 


Asem 13, 1870) on 40 Chronometers entered for annual competition. * iy 
isthe nest we have ever had on trial." The Report on W: 
Judges at the Philadelphia Exh bition can be had on applica —M.F. DENT. Chronometer, 
Watch. and Clock Maker to the Queen, 33 COCKSPU STREET. CHARING CRO: 


BENSON'S WATCHES.—Watch and Clock Maker to the 
peror 


een and Royal Family, and by Special Appointment to the Prince of Wal: - 
Russia. old Bond Street, tf Steam Factory) Ludgate H. ill. London. —— 


ENSON’S PAMPHLETS on TURRET CLOCKS, 


EK. DENT & & SO. 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 (Within) Royal 
of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, xc.,to Her 


ersof the Great Westminster Clock (Big Ben), and of the Standard k 
Standard timekeeper of the United Kingdom) 6 of the Obeorvatery, 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 39 OXFORD STREET, W.— 


and FURNITURE. AM BURTO 


Genera] Furnishing to His Royal Highness the a 
Wales. invites inspection of his show of Prince of 


ea + BRASS, and COMPOSITE BEDSTEADS, of the best make only. Prices from 10s. 6d. 


BEDDING MANUFACTURED on the premi: Extreme is taken, even 
are the lowest. to use only such materia! as will wear satisfactorily. ae 

BEDROOM FURNITURE of every description in various woods and styles. 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE of every kind in great variety. 

DRAWING-ROOM SUITES and FURNITURE to suit every taste. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON, Furnishin, er, a 
His Roya! Highness the Prince of Wales. sends a CATALOG : “gt 4 pepe It 
contains of 850 [llustrations ‘of his unrivalled List of Prices Plans 
of the Thirty large at 39 treet. W.; 1,14, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 
£5 6 Place; and 1 Newman Yard ; Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
HROUGIHIO MOEDER'S SY The most 

rice wi ham Road, 
and 19,20, and 21 Cross Street, wc. “Eetablished 1663, 


PaARkis EXHIBITION, 1878.—The FINE ARTS GALLE- 


RIES of the BRITISH SECTION are to be covered 


covered with COCOA-NUT yas 
MATTING of a a design, specially manufactured by TRELUAR & SUNS, 69 L 
Mil. A all the Best Floor 
5 Sousigene Coverings forwarded post free upon 


Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET.E.(.; and 16& 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000, 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 
NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Total Funds invested . 
Policies in Force, with Additions - 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for the last 50 ycars been is the average [ate of 
£2 per annum. 
For Fori us of Pr posal and Information, apply to the SEcr ETARY. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN y. . 
ESTABLISHED 1536. 
Orrick IN LONDON........++-- 1 MOURGATE STREET. 
lated Funds (Di b 
Insurances effected in all parts of the Ww orld, 


(THE SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSU R ANCE COMPANY, 
LONDON—2? KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW AND EDINBULGIL 
Il. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and 


| AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

Heap OrricE— NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, a. — Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shang)zi, 
ong Kong. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms Sentemary with London Bankers, 

and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not tall below £100. 
posits received tur tixed periods on the fullow. ng term v 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terins to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bilis purchased or sent for co aoe ion 
es and Purchases effected in British and Foreign securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized, 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transacted, 
J. THOMSON, Chair: man. 


BREA AKFAST in BED.—CARTERS PATENT REVOLV- 
ING BED TABLE —— = any height or inclination, adapted for Reading and 
Writing in or out. f bed. Prices from £2 58.\ Illustrated Catalogue of Specialities free. 


A. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Portland Piace, London, W. 


(THE LITERARY MACHINE (CARTER'S PATENT). 
for holding a Book or Writing Desk. Lamp, Meals, &c. in any position over an Ea-)- 
Chair, Bed, or Sofa. Prices from 21s. Drawings tree. 


A. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOIsiLESS SHUTTE RS, 


Self-Cviling, Fire and Thief Proof. can be adapted to any Window or other Openin:. 
Prospectuses tree.—CLARK & CU., Sole Patentees, Kuthbone Place, W. ; 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


SLERS CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 

Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles Chandeliers in Bronze and Ormolu. 

DUPLEX LAMPS fitted with Patent ea 
Kerosine and other ils of the fines alit 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and ES DESIGNS. 

rnamental Glass. English and Foreig 
MINTON’S AND WORCESTER PORCELAIN 4 ND STONE CHINA. 

BIRMINGHAM : Manufactory and Show- Rooms, Broad Street. 

LONDON : Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford Street w. 


WEIGH YOUR CANDLES. —Many foreign 1. Light-weights 

are about. All the CANDLES of PRICE'S PATEN xs COMPANY, 
Limited, are intended to be exact weight without the wrapper. rae their Gold Medai 
PALMITINE. burning brilliantly but slowly. and of the (ransparency of the finest Spermaceti. 


Try also their NEW PATENT NIGHT LIGHTS, made without the paper ease; Order ot 
your own dealer. 


WILLS’ THREE CASTLES.”"—* There’s no sweeter 


mes from Virginia, and no better brand than S ‘THREE 

ES. mee —Vide “The Sold onl Packets and Ciga: 

protected by the Name end Trade Mark of” 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


ESTABLISHED 1a39. 


OuR CELEBRATED SCOTCH WHISKY is distinguished 

for its great age and perfect purity, its me!low and delicious flavour, which causes it to 
rival the finest of French Brandy. It is theref.r: stronzly recommended as one of the most 
wholesome and pleasing of stimulants. Price, delivered free in London, 40s. per dozen, in 
quantities of two dozens and upwards, Bottles and Cases included. or cash required 
from strangers. DOUGLAS & MASON, 


chester, 


WINE MERCHANTS, % GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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KINABHA N’S LL 


The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. Pure, id, mellow, delicious. sar most whole- 

some. Universally recommended by the. Meviieal Profession. Dr. HASSALL says: 

“The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured. and of very excellent quality.” 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 

RUTUIN Springs. “ Absolutely Pure.”—See Analyses, sent 
aLiaee RUTHIN: WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 

withow! 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
=a Is'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystul Springs. Corks branded “ R, Ellis & Son, 
Ruthin.” Every label bears Trade Mark. 
ELULIS's RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


sale<R, ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Ageiits—W. BEST & SONS 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & Sole Proprietorsof thee elelirated Receipts.and 
Manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments. so long @ 

by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article Srepared by them is guaranteed 

as entirely Unadulterated.—v2 Wigmore Street, Fate Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 

Portman Square),and 18 Trinity Street, London.S 


HA8VEY's SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 


lebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON. bears the Label used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
Y’S CARACAS 0 4. 


bad most Aaliai. ticle. ” 
Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."— Food, Water A by Dr. HaSSALL. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


BK PPS’s COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


BRAVATIS’ ED IRON. 
BRAVAITS. 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 
Pure all — Oxygen combined without acid. 
NCET, June 9, 1877: “Ni |, tasteless. Ab iful and i ion.” 
MEDICAL JOUR March 3, 1877: “Has all the good effects of Iron 
without producing constipation or disturbing the digestion, and it does not blacken the teeth.” 


Prepared solely by RAOUL BRAVAIS & CO., 13 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 
To be had ofall Chemists. Pamphlets sent post free on application to 
RAOUL BRAVAIS & CO., 8 Idol Lane, London, E.C. 


[NDIGESTION. —MORSON'S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 


E. See Name = Label. High! mended by the Medical Petrie. Soldin 
Bottles ae WINE at 3s., and 98.; LOZ NOES. 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 6d., 
ond te. tant ‘and POWDER, in 1oz. Bottles, at 4s. each. —By all Chemists, and the Manufac- 
turers, T. MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London- 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCH, New Edition, now ready. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MARCH, New Edition. now ready. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—GIFT BOOKS. — See 


MUDIE'S CATALOGUE of BOOKS of the BEST AUTHORS, bound in morocco, 
vellum, tree calf, and other ornamental bindings. adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and 
Drawing-room Tables, and for Bridal and wiped resents, and School Prizes. New 
Edition, now ready, postage free on applicati 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—Al1l the Books 
in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT !,.IBRARY may also be obtained, 
with ee ane by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE.M MANC HESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange) 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street. Cheapside. 


Ts UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


3 from One Guinea to any amount, according to the supply re: ired. All 
the best New oks. English, French, immediately on publication. Pre 


WHISK Y.| 


NE SHILLING HANDBOOKS on the FINE ARTS. 

HALF-HOUR LECTURES ON DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

THE ART OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

HINTS FOR SKETCHING IN WATER-COLOURS FROM NATURE. 

THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 

A SYSTEM OF WATER-COLOUR. PAINTING. 

THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS, 

THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 

THE ART OF MINIATURE PAINTING. 

THE ART OF FLOWER PAINTING. 

THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS. 

THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS. 

THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. 

THE ART OF FIGURE DRAWING. 

AN ARTISTIC TREATISE ON THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HORSE, 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE DOG AND DEER. 

THE ART OF MURAL DECORATION. 

THE ART OF PAINTING AND DRAWING IN COLOURED CRAYONS. 

A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. 

COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENCY PAINTING ON LINEN. 

THE ART OF TRANSPARENT PAINTING ON GLASS, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF COLOURING IN PAINTING. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF FORM IN ORNAMENTAL ART. 

THE ART OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLEANING, REPAIRING, LINING, AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 

DRAWING MODELS AND THEIR USES. 

THE ART OF BOTANICAL DRAWING. 

London: Wixsor & NEwToN, 38 Rathbone Place. And all Booksellers and 
Artists’ Colourmen. 


WORKS BY MR. HENRY DUNN. 


(THE CHURCHES: a History and an Argument. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s. ORGANIZED CHRISTIANITY : Is it of Man or of God? Seventh Thou- 
sand, extra boards, 2s.-_THE DESTINY OF THE HUMAN RACE, New Edition, 1 vol. 
price 63.-THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. ‘Third Edition, 3s. 6d._THE RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OF GOD. Crown avo. 2s. 6d.-THE KINGDOM OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d._THE 
LIMITATIONS OF CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Now ready, Fifty-first Edition, 2s. 
THE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapy. 
The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
THE NEW AND SUCCESSFUL ener 
Fourth Edition, finally Revised and 


Corrected, fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
THE EPIC of HADES. By the Author of “ « Songs ot 


Two Worlds.” 
“I have derived from it a deep pleasure and h as I never thought modern 
give.""—The Bisnor oF GLouceste R AND 


c. & Co., 1 Square, 


Edition, crown 8vo. with numerous Iilustrations and Wreek Charts, 5s. 
EUstory of the LIFEBOAT and its WORK. By Ricaarp 


Lewis, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Secretary to the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 
MACMILLAN & Co., London. 


Seventh Edition, revised and enl d, with many Il 


GMOKY CHIMNEYS, their CURE and PREVENTION. 
By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun. Author of “ Our Domestic Fireplaces,” &c. 


“ We cordiall 8 ful attempt to teach a few plain, but too often neg- 
lected, rules. The great charm of the treatise is its conciseness and practical usefulness. 
Atte: oa to the facts Mr. Edwards has indicated in it will save landlords and h h a 
deal of trouble, expense, and anxiety.”—Building News. 


London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


with Lists of New 
urplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


CHURTON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’ 
OOTH'S, CHURFON'S. HopGsoN’ OTLEY'S United Libraries, 


ran SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, for which 6d.each will be given viz.: 
+75, 76, 81, 88, 91, and 192(clean copies —at the Office. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 


Now ready, royal 8vo. containing he in Autotype, with Portrait of 
JLLUSTR ATIONS of FOSSIL PLANTS ; being an Autot @ 


Reproduction of Selected Drawings neopesed under the supervision of the lat 
Lisoney and Mr. W. HuTToN, between the Years and r and now for the fret, time 
by the North of England Institute of in Mechanical Engineers. Edited 

EBOUR, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne : Published for the Institute by ANDREW Printing 
Court Buildings, London LoNaMaNs & CO. 


For SALE —THE SATURDAY REVIEW, Thirty-six 


from th (except be first eight volum s). Clean and 
new Ww, Handeomely Bound. Gilt Backs, and Lettered.—Uffers to be made to W. L., 


1878 Edition, now ready, elegantly bound, £2 10s. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
TH ¢ COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED KINGDOM: 


Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Brit d_ Trel 
A., bate Sel Scholar of Balliol College, Oxtord. Notices of 


t ion, &c. of more than 12.000 disti hed Head 
Families in the United ‘Kingdom. their Presu ether © 
their ffices which they hold or have held, their Town 


London ; HARDWICKR & Boaur. 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Just Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised, és. 
NOTES ON MUHAMMADANISM. By the Rey. T. P. 
Huaues, M.R.A.S.,C. M.8., Missionary to the Afghans, Peshawar. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE FIRST EDITION. 
admirable little It combines two excellent qualities, abundance of 


heology,” 
tacility Pott byt. ot information in so high a degree as the little. volume before 
Academ: 


“Tt contains multum in parvo, and isabout the best outlines of the tenets of the M 
faith which we have seen. Hh, has, woul cindy rare merit of being accurate ; a 


it contains a few passages w! we would gladly see expunged, it cannot fi Ito 
all Government have to deal whilst t0 Mi ies it will 
valuable.” — Times of India. 


be in 
“This small book is the most lv , and, we think, the most accurate, 
outline of the tenets vand that we have with. It seems exactly the 
sort of book in small com; ass this subject that we and 
many mere re have often "looked for in vain........ The author has evidently studied his subject 
in a faithful, laborious, and scholarly manner, and has not only —— but mastered it. The 
man such as . work that i 
wanted." Friend of India. 


London : W. H. ALLEN & Co.,13 Waterloo Place.S.\W. 
Now ready, Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


GENERAL SKETCH of the HISTORY of PANTHEISM. 


Vol. I. From the Earliest Times to the Age of Spinoza. 
SAMUEL Deacon & Co., 21 Paternoster Row, London. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 21s. 
INNA: a Novel. 
“F on Church of Engl: d incipl "Publish Circular. 
London : CHAaRiING Cross PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Friar Street, Broadway, E.C. 
ll be ready shortly. 
(THE POSITION a PROSPECTS of CATHOLIC 
LIBERAL EDUCATION. The First of a Series of Pamphlets. By the Hon. anc 
Rev. WILLIAM PETRE. 
London : Burys & OATES. 
BY AUTHORITY. 
Will be ready on March 1), 1878, cloth boards, 29s, 
(CCHRONOLOG ICAL TABLE and INDEX of the STATUTES, 


Fourth Edition, to the End of the Session of 1877, 40 & 41 Victoria. under the 
— = Statute Law Committee, and published by the Authority Majesty's 
vernment, 


Eyre & SPOTTISWOODE, Her Ma. ‘3 Printers, East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, 
Landon And all Booksellers. 


Crown 8vo. cloth bevelled, 8s. 6d. 


HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE: from the Earliest 
Period to the Times of the Antonines. By CHARLES THOMAS CRUTTWELL, M.A., 
Fellow of Merton Coll., Oxford, Head- Master of Bradfield College. 
“ Full of good scholarship and good criticism.” "A thenmeum, 
Not a dull page wiil be found in the volume.”"—Academy, 
“ Notaing at all equal to it has hitherto been published in seeay 


British Quarterly Review. 
London : CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Just published, Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
Phydicoee Diseases induced by it. By HuGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 


London: H, RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH — 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, Is. 6d.; post free, 


REVELATIONS of QUAOKS ‘and “QUACKERY, 


“**Detector’ has done his work well. We oaviee t 


ne purchase these ‘ Reve- 
lations,’ and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilioried and their doings 
related. Public Opinion. 


London: BAILLI£RE & Co., King William Street, Strand. 
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In 2 vols. royal 8vo. with 206 Illustrations in Lithography and on 
Wood, price 42s. cloth, 


[HE LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZER- 


LAND, and other Parts of Europe. By Dr. F. Zevver, President 
of the Antiquarian Association of Zurich. Translated and arranged by 
Joun E. Ler, F.S.A. F.G.S. Author of “ Isca Silurum.” New Edition, 
much enlar; with Additional Information derived from Recent Researches 


incorpora 
London, Loyemans & Co. 


= BRITISH TRADE PROSPECTS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. cloth, 


RESOURCES of MODERN 
COUNTRIES ; Essays towards an Estimate of the Economic Position 
of Nations and British Trade Prospects. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE 
Witsox. Reprinted, with Emendations and Additions, from J'raser’s 


Ma ine. 
“as London, Loncmans & Co. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS 
By JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. 
Professor of Nat. Philos, in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
SIX LECTURES on LIGHT, delivered in America in 1872 and 
1873. Second Edition ; Portrait, Plate, and 59 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SOUND. Third Edition, including Recent Researches on Tog- 
Signalling ; Portrait and Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. Fifth Edition, with a New 
Introduction. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LESSONS in ELECTRICITY at the Royal Institution, 1875-6. 
With 58 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 


SEVEN LECTURES on ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA and 
at the Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed, | 


NINE LECTURES on LIGHT, delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion. Crown 8vo. ls. sewed, or Is. 6d. cloth. 
London, LoysGmans & Co. 


FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS OF THE CIVIL LAW. 
The Latest Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. price 182. 


‘THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


TPYHE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin Text with | 


English Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Sammary. By Tuomas 
CoLierr SanpDARs, M.A. Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
The Fifth Edition, revised. 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


MR. WATTS’S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 
Complete in 7 vols. medium 8vo. price £10 16s, 6d. 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and the Allied Branches | 


of other Sciences. By Henry Watts, F.R.S. assisted by eminent Scientific 
and Practical Chemists. 


aon work which England “The English is not rich in lexi- 


cons of science : we weuld point to this work 

indeed, which she has asa model upon which others might be tramed. 

upon any scientific subject—is finished at | It certainly exhausts the subject up to the 

last, and we are able to congratulate Mr. | date of pubiication. and therefure forms as it 

= most ones upon its comple- | were the balanced ledger of the chemist.” 
tion.” —Chemical 


-lthena um. 
London, Loyemaxs & Co. 


PROFESSOR OWEN’S WORK ON VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 
In 3 vols, 8vo. with 1,472 Woodcutz, price £3 13s, 6d. 


HE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of 
the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By Ricnarp Owes, F.R.S. D.C.L. &c. 
Superintendent of the Natural History Departments, British Museum. 

“ To every naturalist it will prove indispensable, and the vast accumulation of 
facts it contains will render it a useful book even to those whose occupations are 
Jess directly cted with y and physiology.” — Lancet, 

Vou. 1. Fishes and Reptiles, with 452 Woodcuts, price 21s. 

Vou. Il. Warm-blooded Vertebrates, with 406 Woodcuts. 21s, 

Vor. II. Mammalia, including Man, with copious Indexes to the whole Work, 
and 614 Woodcuts, price 31s. 6d. cloth. 

London, Loxemans & Co. 


Just — the Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, in square crown Svo, with 
t 100 Illustrations, including Thirty-three Full-page Plates, of 
a Fourteen are printed in Colours, price 14s. cloth, 


INTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, and other Details. By L. Easriake, F.R.1.B.A. 
-\rchitect ; Author of “ A History of the Gothic Revival.” 

“ No one who is able to furnish -— should | Her future home will be the brichter and the 
furnish at all without having read Mr. East- | happier and the more attractive fur what she 
lake's * Hints.” We will add her we can | picks up in this revised edition of a sound 
conceive of no more really useful present to | and sensible book.” — Whitehall Review. 

@ young lady who wears an engaged ring. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


“THE RITUAL OF THE ALTAR.” 
On March 18, in Imperial 8vo. price Two Guineas. 


ITE ORDER OF THE HOLY COMMUNION, with Introits, 
Collects, Epistles, Graduals, Gospels, Offertories, Secrets, ‘Commentons and 
Postcommunions throughout the year, according to the Use of the Church of 
England ; the Office of Benediction and Order of Ceremonies for Candlemas, Lent 
and Easter ; together with Rubrical Directions, Secret Prayers, Ritual Music and the 
General Rubrics. Edited by the Rev. Orgy Surpcey, M.A. Seco: ition, revised 
and enlarged; rubricated and illustrated with 70 Woodcuts and a Plate of the 

Crucifixion after Guido, 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


ROWLAND WILLIAMS’ HEBREW PROPHETS. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 22s. 6d. 


(THE PROPHETS of ISRAEL and JUDAH during the 
ASSYRIAN and BABYLONIAN EMPIRES. Translated afresh, and Illustrated for 


Enclish readers WLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., Vicar of formerly Fell d 
of King's College, Cambridge, 


By the same Author. 


BROADCHALKE SERMON-ESSAYS, on Nature, Mediation, 


Atonement, Absolution, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6a. 


OWEN GLENDOWER: a Dramatic Biography; and other 


Toems. 


fep. Ato. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 
PSALMS and LITANIES, COUNSELS and COLLECTS, 


Devout Persons. B; WILLIAMS, D.D., late f 
Senior Fellow and ‘Tutor of King’s College, Cambrider, of Brondshalke 
WILLIAMS & NORGATR, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 7 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THIRD EDITION of RUBY GREY. By 


W. Herwortu Dixon. 3 vols. 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, Author of “ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A most interesting and fascinat'ne book, which fully sustains the author's high reputation. 
The churacters are original and charmingly drawn.” —Court Journal. 
By Mrs. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. 


MoLesworTu (ENNIS GrawAm), Author of “ The Cuckoo Cl 


MADGE. By Lady Durrus-Harpy. 3 vols. 


“ A charming and powerful story. = design, interest, and art, * Madge’ surpasses all Lacy 
Hardy's previous achievements.” — Pos: 


TWICE LOVED. By Anice Kine, Author 
of “* Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A fresh, genial, and vigorous novel.” —Messenger. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By Ayxe 


Beats, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A good, agreeable, and striking story."—Sunday Times. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MARCUS WARD & CO.’”S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT WORK FOR STUDENTS OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 
ART EMBROIDERY: a Treatise on the Revived Practice of 


Decorative Needlework. By M.S. Lockwoop and E. oe Royal ito. with 19 
Plates in Colours, from Designs by Tho:nas Crane, cloth, 2 
“ The nineteen os in colour printing testify to the taste ae “ability of their designer, Mr. 
Thomas Crane.. ‘e consider the treatise a most useful work, introdacing sound prin- 
| ciples into the a f decorative needlework, and giving the ng ei practical hiuts fur 
carrying them out.” Systematic und complete.” —Daily News. 


EXAMPLES for FRET-CUTTING and WOOD-CARVING. 
By F. E. Hvtmr, F.L.S., F.S.A., Author of “ Plants, their Natural Growth and 
Treatment.” “Large imperial 4to. with 24 large Plates of Original Designs 


d cover, 7s. 
Combining practical upon good designs study of Art News. 
“Of great service and value to the novice........ Ve can heartily commend 


Fur Gazett: 


MEROES of NORTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By 
N. D'ANVERS. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, and Map, cloth extra, 5s. 

“ Rich in romantic interest."—Daily News. “A book which is a real acquisition to the 
librury of travel.”"—Spectator. ‘*Compiete and vividly written.” *_World, “ Charm.ngly 
anes and illustrated, and very readable."—Art-Journal. “ A stirring and pathetic record 

African exploration.”"—Graphic. 


HEROES of SOUTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By 


N. D'Anvers, Author Heroes of North African Discovery.” 8vo. with numerous 
IUustrations, cloth extra, 5s. (Just published. 


This Volume contains an Account of Mr. StaNiey'’s Recent Travels, and a Map 
showing his latest Discoveries. 


Complete Catalogue of Publications post free on application, 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON AND BELFAST. 


Third Edition (Eighteenth and Nineteenth Thousand) now ready, 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For MARCH (1878) 


CONTAINS : 
*TIIE REVENGE”: a Ballad of the Fleet. By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 
AS A MILITARY POWER IN 1854 AND IN 1878. By Sir Gagner 
 OLSELEY. 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. By R. W. DALE (of Birmingham). 
SCOTC Ses aS AND PAPAL AGGRESSION. By the Bishop of 
Str. AN 
A LAST WORD ON SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. By Professor TYNDALL. 
MR. FORSTER’S DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH. By the Rev. J.G. Rocers, 
THE REASONABLE BASIS OF CERTITUDE. By W. G. Warp. 
RECENT SCIENCE. Supervised by Professor IIUXLEY. 
THE SITUATION: 1. Bd Mons. JOHN LEMOINNE. 
y M. E. Grant Derr, M.P. 
TUE PATHS OF HONOUR AND OF SHAME. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


C.KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


MPHE NEW PALACE of JUSTICE, PARIS.—See THE 
BUILDER of this Week for View and Bistieitane View and Plan of Barnsky 
Mechanics’ Institute—View of Technical School, Stockholm—Iron and Concrete—Art Copy- 
right—Professor Barry's Lecture—Haymarket Accident— Art-Culture—Some Points as to Line 
of Front, 4d.; by post. 44d. 52 pages. 46 Catherine Street. And all Newsamen. 
(GARDENING BOOKS for 1878. Fully Illustrated, each 1s, 

FLOWERS AND THE FLOWER GARDEN. By E. Watts. 

VEGETABLES: How to Grow Them. By E. Watts. 

ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN. By E. Watts. 

A FERN BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. By M.C. Cooke. 

ENGLISH WILD FLOWERS. By J.T. BurceEss. 

HARDY PLANTS FOR GARDENS. By 8S. Stackwovse. 

FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


OUDON’S AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR: 


being i o Moraine Guide as to what should be avoided, as well as what should be done, in 
a Garden in th. Revised by W. Ropinson, 


the best books of reference at all seasons of the year."”—Gardener. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Crown 8vo. with Practical Plates and Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
MODERN PRACTICAL GARDENING, combining Vege- 


tables, Flowers, Fruit—their Culture and Produce. By ELiz ABETH WATTS. 
“ This manual will be found extremely useful by those who have gardens which they culti- 
vate themselves.""— Dispatch. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Demy 8vo. illustrated with Wood Engravings and Coloured Plates, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


LOUDON ’S HORTICULTURIST; or, the Culture and Man- 
agement of the Kitchen, Fruit, and Forcing Garden. Revised by W. RoBinson, F.L.S. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


PROTOPLASM., By Lronex BEALE. Third Edition, Plates, 
London : J. & xy: CHURCHILL. 
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THE late REV. DR. ALEXANDER DUFF. 


The undersigned being about to make arrangements for the compilation of a ! 


Biography of his late Father, would feel greatly obliged if Dr. Duff’s many 
friends in Great Britain, India, and America would favour him with eny 
original letters they may possess, He undertakes to return all carefully to the 
owners, after copies have been made. Home Correspondents will kindly 
address as below, and friends in America are requested to address the Hon. 
GerorGE H. Srvart, of Philadelphia. 
W. PIRIE DUFF, care of Messrs. Hopper & SrovGETON, 
27 Paternoster Row, London. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON'S PUBLICATIONS. 
UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 


from Thales to the Present Time. Translated by GronGce S, Morris, M.A. 
With Additions by the Translator. By Noan Porter, D.D., LL.D., on 
English and American Philosophy; and by V. Borra, Ph.D., on Italian 
Philosophy. Second Edition. Vol. I. Ancient and Medieval Philosophy, 
Royal 8vo. 18s. Vol. Il. Modern Philosophy. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

“ Ueberweg's ‘History of Philosophy’ is exactly what English-speaking students want.” 


Lxaminer. 


FAITH and FREETHOUGHT: Lectures by 


Sir Bartle Frere, the Vean of Ely, Canon Moziey, Canon Birks, Charles 
ae — Dr. Gladstone, Dr. Allon, and others. New Edition, crown 8vo. 
6d. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE and PRACTICE in the 


EARLY CHURCH. By E. pe Pressensk, D.D. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


“Tt treats of the cultus, the ecclesi ization, and the private life of the Christians 
in the third century. Never hitherto has so complete a picture been drawn." — Academy. 


NINE LECTURES on PREACHING. By 


R. W. Dag, Author of “The Atonement,” &c. Second Edition, 6s, 
“Full of intellectual strength, penetrating insight, broad and varied culture, and singularly 


spiritual and elevated.""—British Quarterly Review. 
MOHAMMED, BUDDHA, and CHRIST. 


By Mancvs Dops, D.D., M.A. Second Thonsand, crown &vo. 5s, 
“A masterly exposition of the subject."”—Vorning Post. 


THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND: a Historical and Speculative Exposition. By the 
Rev. J. Mitten, B.D., Curate of Holy Trinity, Darwen. Vol, I. orn = Gd. 

his day. 


EDITED BY REV. 8S. COX. 


THE EXPOSITOR. Monthly, post free, 1s. 


Vol. VI. now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


“* We are glad to repeat, with a new volume, the welcome which we have more than once 
given to this 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
On Wednesday, large crown 8vo. with Illustrations by Edgar Giberne. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORE. 


Nearly ready, Second Edition, 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Maps, 30s, 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


THE HISTORY of FURNITURE: Researches 


and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be 
interesting to Collectors. By ALBERT JACQUEMART. Translated from the 
French, and Edited by Mrs. Bury PALuiser. Imperial 8yo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 


CATILINE, CLODIUS, and TIBERIUS. By 


EDWARD SPENCER BEESLY, Profeszor of History in University College, 
London. Large crown 8vo. 63. 


TAPESTRY. By ALFRED DE CHAMPEAUX. 
the 


Forming a New Volume o! South Kensington Museum Art-Handbooks. 
Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL. 
This day, 2 vols. 


HONOUR’S WORTH; 
Or, the Cost of a Vow, 


By META ORRED, 
Author of “A Long Time Ago,” &c. 


193 PICCADILLY. 


DR. DORAN’S 


- . 
LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

We advise those who cannot afford time to read the whole of the eight hundred 
pages comprised in these curious volumes not to read aline. If they once dip int» 
the book they are lost ; it is so extraordinarily interesting that they will be quite 
unable to lay it down till the last page is reached. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S 


of PIUS the NINTH. 


VANITY FAIR. 
Eminently a book to read, and an eminently readable book. 


LIFE 


price 26s. 


2 vols. 


SIXTH THOUSAND OF 


FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By 


Enpurep It. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE. 
A SECOND EDITION OF MR. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S 
LADY GRIZEL is now ready, at all the 
Libraries. 
TRUTH. 
The best piter de résistance that has been placed before the novel-reading public 
for many a day. 
WORLD. 
This novel will make its mark, will be read, and will be remembered. 


A STRUGGLE for ROME. By Ferrx Dau. 
From the German by Lity Wourrsoux. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
MISS GRANT'S 
“MY HEART'S in the HIGHLANDS.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORD LYNN’S WIFE.” 


PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. By the Author of 


* Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JOHN BULL. 
A novel which will be, and deserves to be, widely read. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


The TWO SERIALS now appearing in this Magazine are 
ANNIE EDWARDES’S 


HER FACE OR HER FORTUNE ? 


AND 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET- 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


JET: 


In the press, 4to. with Maps and Plans, cloth, 30s. 
THE FOURTI EDITION OF 


THE OPERATIONS OF WAR 
EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


By EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, Major-General, 
Late Commandant of the Staff College. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Table of Contents and Copious Index, 
pp. Xvi.—506 and xii.—474, cloth, 


THE 


EVOLUTION OF MORALITY; 


Being a History of the Development of Moral Culture. 


By C. STANILAND WAKE, 
Author of “ Chapters on Man,” &c. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 8 Plates, 21s, 


THE MICROSOOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL 8S. BEALE, 


LONDON: J. & A. CITURCHILL. 
$28 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW LAW WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


STEVENS & SONS, 119 CHANCERY LANE. 


Published this day, English Edition, demy Svo. 28s. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. WHEATON’S ELEMENTS of INTERNA- 


SALTHURST. By Mrs. Artnur Lewis, | 


Author of “ The Master of Riverswood.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [Now ready. 


NOTICE.—_THE NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR 
OF “ JEAN,” “ TOO LATE,” &c. 


THE LAST of the HADDONS. By Mrs. 


NEWMAN, of Too Late,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“A very 
“ The story to told, the 
excite the interest of the reader." —Scotsman. 
“ A good and interesting story, having Someme well-drawn characters, and being told in 
languace at once simple and forcible." Joh 
he whole story has a sort of idyllic at about it which is quite charming.” 


Sunday Times. 
“E ly i i the heroine — d fish 
her selt-denial never as well sae of them is 
Thed betw: Land true walganity skilfully illustrated. 
‘The book is throughout pure, veined, ‘and amusing.” —A theneeum. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF 
“A WOMAN'S TRIALS,” &c. 


ARE YOU MY WIFE? By Grace Ramsay, 


Author of “ Iza’s Story,” “ A Woman's oe | &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“ The book is very readable." *—Standard. 
pe very ting novel, the ch line being worked out with great care and 
delicac 
** A thoroughly readable and in parts exciting novel. ay without well-defined and skilfully- 


rouped characters, and decidedly clever dialogue.""— 
The tale is full of interest, and several of the are creations of remarkable truth, 
"Scotsman. 


delicacy, and power.” 


LAWRENCE LOFTEWALDE. By Arruur 


HAMILTON. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. By 


THEODORE RusseLL Monro, Author of “ The Vandeleurs of Red Tor,” &c. 
3 vols. 3ls, 6d. 


COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM. By Mary 


E. Surrey, Author of “ Gabrielle Vaughan,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THRO’ the SHADOW: a Novel. 2 vols. 21s. 
THE LITTLE LOO: a Tale of the South 


SEA. By SypNEY Mostyn, Author of “ The Surgeon's Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 
price 31s. 6d. (Just ready. 


Each Complete in One Volume. 


A SUSSEX IDYL. By Crementina Brack. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“*A Sussex — » is thoroughly deserving of its name—no mean praise, as it seems to us. 
For what is more difficult in pf feverish modern times than to produce a true idyl—an idyt 
of to-day not thrown back into the quiet centuries that lie behind us, but true and ty 
even as the lanes and meadows and bird-haun copses are still true and living ?......... 
Sussex Idyl ’ is such a charming that we should indeed be ungrateful di we ans lock 
forward with pleasure to more work from the same hand." —£raminer. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WORKADAY 
BRIARS,” “ THE WYNNES,” &c. 


REGENT ROSALIND. By the Author of 
“ Workaday Briars,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ It is to be hoped that there exist even now a certain number of young persons whose taste 
as be we ft unvitiated to permit them to read this simple story. ioe in unusually 
English, and which the way of the homely life of thousands of 


Enlish, middle-class homes_w and iuterest........ The author of * Regent 
Rosalind has drawn a bright. honest. girl's tor us, and acces- 
weloped........ e have read * Regen: t Rosalind’ a sense 


sories are all natural and well dev 
of restful pleasure.” —Spectator. 


THE REIGN of ROSAS; or, South American 


Sketches. By E.C. Fennav. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FROM a BED of ROSES. By Curuserr Horr. 


Crowa 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FERNVALE: Some Pages of Elsie’s Life. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BROAD OUTLINES of LONG YEARS in 


AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Henry Jones, of Binnum Binnum. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG: a Love 


Story. By Cecit CLARKE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE EARL of EFFINGHAM. By Mrs. 


M‘DowELL, Crown 8vo. 7s. 64, 


HOW the FIRE was KINDLED, and HOW 


the WATER BOILED ; or, Lessons in Agitation. Wrapper, 1s. [This day. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


d. 
> Philip, and Lilian are all such as to © 


TIONAL LAW. Edited, with Notes and Appendix of Statutes and Treaties 
bringing the Work down to the Present Time, by, A. C. Boyp, Esq., LL.L., 
Barrister-at-Law ; Autuor of “ The Shipping Laws.” 


Published this day, Second Edition, pp. 726. 


WILSON’S SUPREME COURT of JUDI- 


CATURE ACTS, APPELLATE JURISDICTION ACT, 1876, Rules of 
Court and Forms, with other Acts, Orders, Rules, and Regulations relating to 
the Supreme Court of Justice. With Practical Notes. By ArrHuUR WILSON, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; assisted by HaRkY GiuEKNWOOD, of 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and JoHN BIDDLE, of the Master of the 


Rolls’ Chambers, 
The Work is issued as follows : 
1. Royal 12mo. cloth, 18s. 
2. Royal 12mo. limp leather (for the pocket), 22s. 6d. 
3. Royal 8vo. on fine paper (with wide margin for Notes) cloth, 25s. 
4. Royal Svo. limp leather, 30s. 


Published this day, demy Svo. 14s. 
SEBASTIAN on the LAW of TRADE- 
MARKS: 


the Law of Trade-Marks and their Registration, and matters 
connected therewith, including a Chapter on Goodwill. Together with 
Appendices containing Precedents of Injunctions, &c.; The Trade-Marks 
Registration Acts, 1875-7, the Rules and Instructions thereunder; The 
Merchandise Marks Acts, 1862, and other Statutory Enactments; The United 
States Statutes, 1870; The Treaty with the United States, 1877; the Rules 
and Instructions, February, 1878. With a copious Index, 
SEBASTIAN, B.C.L., M.A., Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


Published this day, Eleventh Edition, demy 8vo. 28s. 


CHITTY on BILLS of EXCHANGE and 


PROMISSORY NOTES; with References to the Law of Scotland, France, 
and America. By JoHN A. RussELL, Esq., LL.B., one of Her Majesty's 
Counsel and a Judge of County Courts. 


Just published, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 42s. 


SMITH’S REAL and PERSONAL PRO- 


PERTY : a Compendium of the Law of Real end Personal Property, primarily 
connected with Conve\ancing. Designed as a Second Buok for Students, and 
as a Digest of the most useful ‘earning for Practitioners. By Josiau W. 
Smirn, B.C.L., Q.C., Judge of County Courts. 
“ The work before us will, we think, be found of very great service to the he practitioner.” 
tors’ Journal. | 
“ I know of no volume which so entirely fulfils the requirements of a student's text-book.” 
From Dr. Lecture. 


Just published, Second Edition, 12mo, 12s. 6d. 


THRING’S CRIMINAL LAW of the NAVY, 

with an Introductory Chapter on the Early State and Discipline of the Navy, 

the Rules of Evidence, and an Appendix comprising the Naval Discipline Act 

and Practical Forms. By THEoporeE THRING, of the Middle Temple, 

Barrister-at-Law, late Commissioner of Bankruptcy at Liverpool ; and C. E. 

GirrorD, Assistant-Paymaster, Royal Navy. 

Just published, Eleventh Edition, royal Svo. 36s. 


WOODFALL’S LANDLORD and TENANT, 
with a full Collection of Precedents and Forms of Procedure. Containing an 
Abstract of Leading Propositions, and Tables of certain Customs of the 
Country. By J. M. Ley, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, 12mo. 12s. 


MILLAR’S BILLS of SALE: a Treatise on 


Bills of Sale, with an Appendix containing the Acts for the Registration of 
Bills of Sale, Precedents, &c. (Being the Fourth Edition of Millar & Collier's 
* Treatise on Bills of Sale.”) By F.C. J. MiLtar, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


Just published, Fifth Edition, royal Svo. 36s. 


RUSSELL on the DUTY and POWER of 


an ARBITRATOR, and the LAW of SUBMISSIONS and AWARDS. 
With an Appendix of Forms, and of the Statutes relating to Arbitration. Ly 
FRANCIS RUSSELL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


By Lewis Loyp 


Now ready, demy Svo. 14s, 


WALKER’S TREATISE on BANKING LAW; 


including the Crossed Checks Act, 1876, with Dissertations thereon, als. 
References to some American Cases, and full Index, By J. DoveLas 
Wa tker, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. (1877. 
“Persons who are interested in banking law may be cuided out of many a difficulty by con- 
sulting Mr. Walker's volume.”—Law Z'umes, May 19, 1377. 


Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


POLLOCK’S DIGEST of the LAW of 


By FREDERICK PorLock, Esq., Barrister-at-Law ; Author 

tly satisfactory...... raise 


Demy 8vo. 20s. 


THEOBALD’S CONCISE TREATISE on the 


CONSTRUCTION of WILLS; with Table of Cases and Full Index. By 
H. Esq., Barrister- at-Law, and Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxfo (1876. 
“We desire to record our decided impression. after a conte careful examination, that 
this is a book of great ability and value. It bears on every page traces of care and sound judg- 
ment. It is certain to prove ot great practi cal watalanen for it supplies a want which was 
beginning to be distinctly felt." —Solicitors’ Journal, February 24, 1877. 
Mr. Theobald has certainly given evidence of investigation ienti labour. 
May, 1877. 


Demy 8vo. 25s. 


PALMER’S COMPANY PRECEDENTS.— 
Conveyancing and other Forms and Precedents relating to Companies incor- 
porated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867. Arranged as foliows :— 
Agreements, Memoranda of Association, Articles of Association, Resolutions, 
Notices, Certificates, Provisional Orders of Board of Trade, Debentures, Recon- 
struction, Amalgamation, Petitions, Orders. With Copious Notes. By Fr AN CIs 
BEAUFORT PALMER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Catalogue gratis on application. 
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NEW MAPS. 


Scale, 114 miles to an inch; size, 50 inches by 58. 


STANFORD’S STEREOGRAPHICAL MAP 


of the BRITISH ISLES. Constructed to show the Correct Relation 
ef the Physical Features. Mounted on roller, varnished, 21s. 


*< It looks like a model of our islands, showing in a remarkably striking and real 
manner, not only the relative situations of mountains and plains, but the exact con- 
figuration and relative heights of the former, the run of the valleys, the lie of the 
watersheds, and the courses of the rivers. All the other features of the islands are 
likewise shown, including the chief towns and the railways. The greatest care has 
evidently been taken to keep exactly true to nature, and in this respect the map is 
superior to anything we have before seen. Artistically and geographically the map 
is a masterpiece, and should be hung up in every school ; it will compel children to 
learn geography.” —Times, 


Scale, 11} miles to an inch ; size, 50 inches by 58. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES. 


By Professor A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the 
Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. [ Nearly ready. 


New Edition, scale 6 inches to the mile; size, 5 feet by 6. 


STANFORD’S MODERN MAP of LONDON 


and its SUBURBS, extending from Hampstead to the Crystal Palace, 
and from Hammersmith Bridge to Greenwich ; showing all the Rail- 
ways and Stations, the Roads, Footpaths, &c. On Four large 
Sheets. [Nearly ready. 


Scale, 3 inches to a mile ; size, 36 inches by 25. 


PROPOSED LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 
STANFORD’S MAP of METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, TRAM- 
WAYS, and MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS for Session 
1878. In Sheet, 4s.; mounted in case, 7s. 6d. 


Scale, 6 inches to a mile; size, 5 feet 2 inches by 6 feet. 


GEOLOGICAL LONDON.—STANFORD’S 
LIBRARY MAP of LONDON and its SUBURBS, Geologically 
Coloured by James B. Jorpan. The Topography surveyed in 
1875-6-7. The Geology compiled from the Maps, &c. of the Geological 
Survey. [ Shortly. 


Scale, 5 inches to a mile; size, 102 inches by 76. 


AN EXACT SURVEY of the CITYS of 
LONDON & WESTMINSTER, ye BOROUGH of SOUTHWARK, 
and the Country near Ten miles round, begun in 1741 and ended in 
1745—by Joun Rocgve Land Surveyor and engrau’d by Ricuarp 
Parr. [ Shortly. 


New Edition, reduced in price. 


LONDON in the REIGN of KING CHARLES I. 


Facsimile of Newcourt’s Map of London in 1658. 


Being an Exact Delineation of the Cities of London and Westminster, 
and the Subvrbs Thereof. Together with ye Burrough of Sovthwark 
And All ye Through-fares Highwaies Streetes Lanes and Common 
Allies wth in ye same. Composed by a Scale and Ichnographically 
described by Ricuarp Newcovrr of Somerton in the Countie of 
Somersett Gentleman. [ Shortly. 


Scale, 5 miles to an inch ; size, 50 inches by 58. 


NEW SCHOOL MAP of SCOTLAND. 


Uniform with Stanford’s School Series. Published under the Direction 
of the Committee of General Literature and Education appointed by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and of the National 
Society. Mounted on roller, varnished, 13s. 


Scale, 74 miles to an inch ; size, 31 inches hy 38. 


A GEOLOGICAL MAP of IRELAND. 


Founded on the Maps of the Geological Survey of Sir RicHarp 
GrirFitH and of Professor J. Bure JukEs. iy Epwarp Hu tt, 
M.A,, F.R.S., Director of H.M. ical Survey of Ireland. 

[Nearly ready. 


Scale, 140 miles to an inch ; size, 50 inches by 58. 


STANFORD’S NEW OROGRAPHICAL 


MAP of ASIA, for use in Schools and Colleges. Edited by Professor 
Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Di eneral of the Geological Survey of 
che United Kingdom. [ Shortly. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD. 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo. with 140 Illustrations, 32s, 


CHINA: a History of the Laws, Manners, 

and Customs of the People. By the Venerable Jonnw Hewry Gray, LL.D., 
Archdeacon of Hong Kong. Edited by W. Gow GREGOR. 

** On the social condition of the Chinese there is no book, so far as we are 

aware, that surpasses, or even equals in value this work....... It is a mono- 


SECOND VOLUME OF 


MR. JOHN RICHARD GREEN’S HIs- 


TORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. The Monarchy—The Reformation. 
8vo. 16s. 


CANON FARRAR’S “ETERNAL HOPE.” 


Five Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey, in 1877. Fifth Thousand 
(Now ready. 


CoNTENTS : What Heaven is—Is Life Worth Living ?—‘“ Hell "—What it 
is not—Are there few that be saved ?—Earthly and Future Consequences of 
Sin. Preface, Notes, &c. 


HILOCHRISTUS: Memoirs of a Disciple 
P 


of the Lord. 8vo. 12s, (This day. 


crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The winning beauty of this book and the fascinating power with which 
the subject of it appeals to all English minds will secure for it many 
readers.” — Contemporary Review. 


BENEDICTA : a Novel. 


PHILLIPS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


By Mrs. ALFRED 


[This day. 


GTAR-GAZING : Past and Present. An 


Introduction to Instrumental Astronomy. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
Expanded from Shorthand Notes of a Course of Royal Institution Lectures 
with the Assistance of G. M. SEABROKE, F.R.A.S. Royal 8vo. with nume- 
rous Illustrations, cloth extra, 21s. [This day. 


POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD COBDEN’S SPEECHES on 


QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by the Right Hon. Jous 
Bricut, M.P., and J. E. Toorop RoGErs. (This duy. 


PRIMITIVE PROPERTY. By M. pr 


LAVELEYE. Translated by G. R. L. MARRioTT, LL.B. With an Introduction 
by T. E. Curre LL.B. 8vo, 12s. 


“M. de Laveleye’s elaborate essay was well worth translating for the 
English public, and it has been translated with care and skill.......To the 
literature which concerns itself with the history of property M. de 
Laveleye’s work is a very valuable contribution, both from the richness of 
materials accumulated in it and irom the lucidity and preeision with which 
the work is written.’’—Saturday Review. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. 


By J. P. Manarry, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 
8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 10s. 6d. (This day. 


FYRENCH POETS and NOVELISTS. By 


Henry JAMES, jun. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

CoNnTENTS : Alfred de Musset—Théophile Gautier—Charles Baudelaire— 
Honoré de Balzac—George Sand—Charles de Bernard and Gustave Flaubert 
—lIvan Turgénieff—The Two Ampéres— Madame de Sabran — Balzac’: 
Letters—Mérimée’s Letters—The Théatre Francais. 


NEW VOLUME OF SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


PRIMER of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


Professor W. STANLEY JEvons, LL.D., F.R.S. 18mo, 1s. [Neat week. 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER ot 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS: an Attempt to Determine. the Rev. 
SToxes, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. day. 


GT. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHILIP- 


PIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, &c. By J. B. Licur- 
FooT, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s. Fourth Edition, 
this day. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY: an Introduction to the 


Study of Nature. By Professor Huxtgy, F.R.S. Third Edition, crown 8vo 
with Coloured Plates and Ilustratiens, 7s, 6d. (Just ready. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of AGRICULTURE. 


By H. Tanner, F.C.S., Professor of Agricultural Science, Universit, 
College, Aberystwith. 18mo., 13. (This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


graph which is entitled to rank alongside with | r. | 
* Russia,’ being based, indeed, on much longer and more minute observation 
than that which formed the basis of that remarkable work........The : 
Author has been nearly thirty years resident in China, and he appears to 
have attained a degree of intimacy with representatives of all classes of the 4 
population rarely accorded to foreigners. That he has made excellent use E 
of his opportunities his book is incontrovertible evidence.” —Scofsman. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


4 HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGAT IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


price 20s. 
First Series. Second 


HOURS IN A 
Edition, crown 8vo0. 

CONTENTS: Defoe's Novels 
—Pope as a Moralist—Mr. Elwin’s Edition of Pope 
—Some Words about Sir Walter Scott—Nathaniel 
Hawthorne—Balzac’s Novels—De Quincey. 

HOURS IN A LIBRARY. Second Series, crown 8vo, 9s, 

CONTENTS: Sir Thomas Browne — Jonathan 
Edwards — William Law— Horace Walpole —Dr. 
Johnson’s Writings — Crabbe's Poetry — William 
Hazlitt—Mr. Disraeli’s Novels. 


WORKS BY GEORGE HENRY 
LEWES. 


THE LIFE OF GOETHE. Third Edition, Revised 
according to the latest Documents. 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 16s. 

ARISTOTLE: a Chapter from the History of Science. 
With Analysis of Aristotle's Scientific Writings. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 

THE STORY OF GOETHE'S LIFE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

ON ACTORS AND THE ART OF ACTING. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE. Crown 8vo. with 
Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 5s. 


WORKS BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 


COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. Crown 8vo. 4s.6d. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL: a Series of Readings and 
Discourses thereon. First Series, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


price 93. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Second Series, 2 vols.crown 
Svo. 98. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF 
BUSINESS. To which is added an Essay on 
Organization in Daily Life. Crown §vo. 4s. 6d. 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND RELIGION. 
With Preface. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

LITERATURE AND DOGMA: an Essay towards 
a better Apprehension of the Bible. Fifth Edition, 
crown 8vo. 9s. 

*,* The references to all the Bible quotations 
are in this Edition added for the first time. 

GOD AND THE BIBLE: a Review of Objections to 
“ Literature and Dogma.” Reprinted from the 

“Contemporary Review,” entirely revised. With 
. Crown 8vo. 9s, 

ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM. With an Essay 
on Puritanism — the Church of —a Third 
Edition, revised, small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

eS AND ANARCHY: an Essay in Political 

and Social Criticism. Reprinted from the “ Corn- 
hill Magazine.” With Preface and Alterations. 
Second Edition, 7s. 

ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERATURE. 8vo. 

price 8s. 6d. 


POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


POEMS. By BARRETT BRownNING. Ninth 
Ldition, 5 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 
AURORA. LEIGH. Eleventh Edition, crown 8vo. 
with Portrait, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 

A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF ELIZA- 
BETH BARRETT BROWNING. Crown &vo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 73. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. New 
and uniform Edition, 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. each 5s, 

A SELECTION FROM THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF ROBERT BROWNING. New Edition, en- 
larged, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 8s. Gd. 

THE AGAMEMNON OF ZSCHYLUS. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

PACCHIAROTTO, and How he Worked in Distemper ; 
with other Poems. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE INN ALBUM. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 

BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE ; including a Tran- 
script from Euripides. Fep. 8¥0. 58. 

ABISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY ; 
from Euripides: being the Last Adventure of 
Dalaustion. Fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

FIFINE AT THE FAIR. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGALU, Saviour of 
Soeiety. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

RED COTTON NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY; or, Turf 
and Towers. Fep. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 4 vols. fep. Svo. 
5s, 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
ANGUS GRAY. By E. 


Author of “ Scarscli Rocks,” &c. 


S. Marve, 
3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BLY HOLME LEE. 


STRAIGHTFORWARD. By 


Leg, Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” 
3 vols, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“CULMSHIRE FOLK.” 


JOHN ORLEBAR, CLK. By the 


Author of “ Culmshire Folk.” Post 8vo. 
A CHAPERON’S CARES. By 
Many CaTHenine Jackson, Anthor of “ Word 


Sketches in the Sweet South.” 2 vols. 


Just pudlished, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


THE TROPIC BIRD: his Flights | 


and his Notes. Fep. Svo. 5s. 


Just published, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE and 
SICK-ROOM GUIDE. By Jonn Garpyer, M.D., 
Author of “Longevity : the Means of Preserving | 
Health and Prolonging Life after Middle Age.” 
Ninth Edition, much enlarged, demy Svo. 12s. td. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS 


OF 


W. M. THACKERAY. 


In 24 Monthly Volumes, each 3s. 6d. 


Nearly all the small Woodcnt Ilnstrations will 
appear in this Edition, and for those Volumes which 
have not hithertu had the advantage of such embel- 
lishment, NEW ILLUSTRATIONS will be supplied 
by eminent Artists. 


Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, 
PENDENNIS. | 

2 vols. crown Svo. each 3s. 6d. j 
VANITY FAIR. | 

2 vols. crown Syo. each 3s, 6d. } 


A New Volume will be published on the Ist of cach 
month, till the conclusion of the Seric-. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAW 


AND GOD.” 
Eccond Edition, crown Svo. 6s. 
REASONABLE SERVICE. By | 
W. Pacr-Rorents, M. , Vicar of bye, Suffolk, | 
Author of “Law and G 


“The author keeps rn ll in view the inereasinz 
number of those who, 2s he himself well says, want to keep 
their religion, and at the same time do not want to make a 
presen ecclesiastics of their common sense nm 
tional recommendation of the volume is the simple but 
vigorous language of the anthor. and his clear, practical views 
of grounds of the Christian belief." —7ims, 

“ Both volumes are characterised by the same meril+; 
a clear style, great beidnexs and honesty in treating 
qi and a real religious spirit.”— 7h ological Kev 


By the same Anthor. 


LAW and GOD. Fourth Edition, 


crown Svo. i 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Paris " St, “Bride, in the City of oe) and P 
at the Office, No, 38 Southampton Strect. Strand. in the Parish of 


ni, Covent Garden, in the Cou 


, New and uniform Edition, 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Each volume illustrated with a Vixnette Title-paze, 
drawn by Arthur Hughes, and engraved by 
J. Cooper, large crown Svo. each 6s, 
1, OLD KENSINGTON, 
2. THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. 
3. FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG PRINCE, 
4. TO ESTHER; and other Sketches. 
5. BLUEBEARD'S KEYS; and other Stories. 
6. THE STORY OF ELIZABETH ; TWO HOURS; 
FROM AN ISLAND. 
7. TOILERS AND SPINSTERS; and other Essays. 
8. MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LaWN. 


WORKS BY J. A. SYMONDS. 


THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUON.- 
ARROTI AND TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. 
Now for the first time translated into rhymed 
English. Crown 8vo., 7s. 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS. 
price 10s. 6d. 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS. 
crown 8yo. 10s, 6d. 


Crown 


Second Series, 


RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: Age of the Desyots. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. 

RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: The Revival of Learniug 
—The Fine Arts. 2 vols. Svo. 32s, 

SKETCHES IN ITALY AND GRELUCE. Crown 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF DANI 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


WORKS BY LADY VERNEY. 
LLANALY REEFS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
STONE EDGE. Crown 8vo. with 4 Illnstrations, ¢:, 
LETTICE LISLE, Crown 8vo. with 3 lilustratio..s, 6s. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTL. 


And her Sisters, 

EMILY and ANNE BRONT#. 

Illustrated Library Edition, cou Hy lete in 7 vols. larg 

crown 8vo, handsomely bound in c oth, each os. 

1. JANE EYRE. 

SHIRLEY. 

3. VILLETTE. 

4. THE PROFESSOR AND “ POEMS.” 

5, WUTHERING HEIGHTS AND AGNES CREY. 

6. TENANT OF WILDFELL TALL 

7. LIFE OF CHARLOTTE DR 
#,* Also a Popniar [dition of the abeve, 

limp cloth, each: 2s. éd. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


7 volz. each, conta: ing 
4 illustrations, crown 8vo. 61. set cl 
7 vols. bound in half morocen, £2 10s. 

1. WIVES AND DAUGHIT 3 
2. NORTH AND SOUTH, 
3. SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 

4. CRANFORD; and other Stories, 
5. MARY BARTON; and other § 
6 
7 


torica. 
>. RUTH; and other Stories. 
LIZZIE LEIGH: and otier Storics. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 


POPULAR WORKS. 


IIandsomely boundin cloth gilt, each volume contai: ing 
4 Illustrations, crown Svo. 5s. 6d, 

THE LAST CHRONICLE OF LARSET, By Anrnoxy 
TROLLO?E. 2 vols. 
THE SMALL HOUSE 

AnrHony TRoLiorr. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By Aytnoxy 
THE CLAVERINGS. By Anriony 
TRANSFORMATION: # Romance. By Naruasten 

HAWTHORNE. 


A T 


ALLINGTON. ly 


ROMANTIC TALES. Dy the Author of “ Join 
Halifax.” 

DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of “ Jot.n 
Halifax. 

NO NAME. By Counts, 


ARMADALE. By Conuns. 
AFTER DARK. By 


MAUDE TALBOT. By House Lire. 
THE MOORS AND THE FENS. By Mrs, J. 1. 
RIDDELL. 
YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By 
EADE. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & whic 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


by DAVID JONES, 


ity of Mik March 9, 1878, 
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